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"PATRIOTISM    &    CONTENT 

go  hand  in  hand  when  selecting  a  useful  Dress  from  the 
materials  manufactured  by  Messrs.  HENRY  PEASE 
&  Co.'s  SUCCESSORS,  which  meet  all  the  require- 
ments of  fastidious  buyers  as  well  as  of  economically  inclined 
ones.  THU  DARLINGTON  CROSS  WARP  SERGES 
iJS^  All-Wool  Foules  and  Gold  Medal  Cashmeres 

(always  in  favour,  and  NEVER  AS  YET 
SUPERSEDED  as  a  WOOLLEN  FABRIC) 
have  justly  a  world-wide  reputation,  which 
they  fully  maintain  in  their  New  Patterns, 
the  colourings  being  after  the  latest  modes, 
and  exceedingly  artistic.    But  a  line  to 

^^i.Messrs.  H.  PEASE  &  Co.'s  SUCC^s., 

will  bring  a  TEMPTING  BOX  OF  PATTERNS,  when  the  con- 
tents can  be  discussed  and  studied  in  a  far  more  satisfactory 
manner  than  is  conveyed  in  a  mere  verbal  description."— 

TU  "  Queen." 

ST.    MARY'S    HOSPITAL,    W. 

Supported  entirely  hy  Voluntary  Contributions. 

The  Governors  make  an  Earnest  appeal  for  further  Assistance,  to  enable 
them  to  meet  the  urgent  claims  marie  upon  them  by  the  sick  poor  of  the 
neighbourhood. 

St.  Mary's  is  the  only  General  Hospital  in  this  district  of  London,  and  it 
lelieves  over  Twenty  Eight  thousand  patients  every  year. 

Annual  Subscriptions  are  earnestly  solicited,  as  these  form  the  staple 
of  Hosj)ital  Income.  Donations  and  Subscriptions  will  be  THANKFULLY 
received  by  the  Bankers,  SiR  Samuel  Scott,  Bart.,  &  Co.,  1,  Cavendish 
Square,  or  by  the  Secretary,  at  the  HospitaL    PIETliO  MICHELLI,  Secretary . 
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MORTON  &  SON, 
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5,    CONDUIT    STREET, 


REGENT    STREET,    W. 


Ladies'  Costumes,  Ulsters,  &c. 
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Estimates  for  repairs,  on  town 
or  country  examinations,  fur- 
nished free. 
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BY    SPECIAL       ^^\|^m      APPOINTMENT. 

|3Q(3o. ^^-     ROTHERHAM,    Veterinary 

Surgeon  and  Canine  Pathologist  by  Special  Appointment 
to  H.M.  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family,  may  be  consulted 
from  2.0  until  5.30  daily  (wSaturdays  and  Sundays  ex- 
cepted; upon  those  days  by  appointment).  Fee,  2s,  6d., 
or,  by  letter,  3s.  6d. 

The  ROYAL  CANINE  SURGERY, 

55,  SOUTH  MOLTON  STREET,  BOND  STREET,  W. 
The  Hospital,  most  healthily  situated  near  Harrow-on- 
the-Hill,  has  well  appointed  and  spacious  Kennels  for 
large  dogs,  and  every  home  comfort  for  pet  dogs.  The 
exercising  ground  covers  fifty  acres  of  grass  land. 

J.    ANDREWS, 

BUILDER     AND     DECORATOR. 
10^-   MOUNT   STREET,  BERKELEY   SQUARE,   W. 

SPECIALITE-SANATORY  WORKS,  AS  CARRIED  OUT 
UNDER  THE  LEADING  PROFESSORS  OF  HYGIENE. 


Established    1824. 


CHRISTOPHER   S EWE LL,(Late shepherd) 

4,    DAVIES   STREET,    BERKELEY   SQUARE,    W. 

•v^^ft^TCiEH:     .A^nsriD    clock:     nvE^A^KiEii, 

Practical  Goldsmith  and  Jeweller. 

MOURNING    AND    BRIDAL    GIFTS    TO    ORDER. 

Watches,  Clocks,  Musical  Boxes,  Cleaned,   Repaired,  and  adjusted  by  Experienced 
Workmen,  under  personal  supervision. 

CLOCKS    WOUND    BY    CONTRACT. 

Old  Gold,  Silver,  and  Precious  Stones  Exchanged  or  Purchased  to  any  amount. 


TO  CONNOISSEURS  AND  INVALIDS. 


THE  PRINCE'S  PORT, 

50    YEARS    IN    WOOD. 

PALE    COLOR.       SOFT.       DELICATE. 


Eminmt  authorities  recommend  this  PORT^  well 
matured  in  Wood,  not  only  for  general  consumption, 
hut  especiall'j  for  the  use  of  those  suffering  from  gout. 

In  Portugal,  where  gout  is  unknown,  this  style  of 
Port  is  always  used. 


BERRY  BROS.  &  Co-, 

3,    SO?.    G'J^Ii^EIS^S    STK.EET, 
LONDON,    8.W. 

ESTABLISHED     200     YEARS. 


A  detailed  price-list  of  Wines,  Spirits,  and  Liqueurs  on  application 
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TIME -SAYING    PUBLICATIONS. 


^-Jt. 

Account  Books 

s.       d. 

from         I     0 

:> 

Bills  Paid  Books 

..         36 

s 

Cellar  Books 

I     6 

g 

,,           ,, 

•         9     6 

i- 

Daily  Consumption  Books 

•         4     6 

3 

Dairy  Account  Books 

JO     6 
8    6 

i|? 

Engagement  Books   .  . 

I     6 

i 

, ,               J) 

2     6 

Game  Books 

2     6 

\V- 

<>         >> 

•         4    6 

\{: 

'I         >> 

6    6 

:V: 

, ,         , , 

12     0 

Horse  Registers 

21     0 

•       15     0 

Household  Account  Books 

I     0 

1 

5  0 

6  6 

8 

Inventory  Books 

2     0 

g 

,,           Washing  Books 

I     0 

8 

Larder  Books 

I     6 

8 

Linen  Books 

6    6 

S 

Menu  Books 

4    0 

§ 

Poultry  Account  Books 

2     0 

1 

Stable  Expenses  Books 

2     6 

i^  • 

Visiting  Books 

4     0 

ii 

Wages  Books  (Servant's) 

5     0 
3     6 

ll 

Wine  Bin  Books 

•         5     6 
.^36 

J.    DAY    &    SON, 

PUBLISHERS     &     BOOKSELLERS, 
16,    MOUNT    STREET,    W. 
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W.    FAULKNER, 

LADIES'  A:  GENTLEMEN'S 

HUNTING,  SHOOTING,  &  WALKING 
BOOT    MAKER, 

52,    SOUTH    MOLTON    ST.,    BOND    ST.,    W. 

Manufacturer  of   the   Celebrated   Edinhurcjh  Boot    Varnish   Blaclciwj, 
and   Waterproof  Leather  Dressing. 

MILITARY    BOOTS. 

Boots  and  Shoes  to  match  Costumes. 


Russia    Leather    Boots. 

Waterproof  Patent 

Hunting  Boots. 

Improved  Flexura  Boots 

Mountain  Boots. 

Skating  Boots. 


Brown    Hide    Boots    for 
Polo  or  the  Colonies. 

Racing  Boots. 

Lawn  Tennis  Shoes. 

Slippers   to   any    style. 


LADIES'  RIDIM  AND  HUNTING  BOOTS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


Ihc  Shape  of  the  Feet  taken  and  Lasts  Modelled  on  the  most  approved 
anatomical  p)ri'>^eiplcs,  and  kept  exclusively  for  each  customer. 


W.  Faulkner  begs  most  respectfully  to  call  the  attention  of  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men to  the  BOOT  TREE  Branch.  Boot  Trees  assist  to  keep  the  boots  in  proper 
^^hape,  preventing  them  from  wrinkling  and  shrinking  after  they  have  been  worn 
in  the  wet;  they  can  be  cleaned  better,  and  do  not  require  so  much  blacking, 
thereby  preventing  the  deleterious  effect  produced  by  its  frequent  application. 


Lasts  &  Boot  Trees  of  every  description  Manufactured  on  the 
Premises,  at  Most  Reasonable  Prices  for  Cash. 


Ladies  residing  in  the  Country  can  have  Boots  or  Boot  Trees  sent  their  exact 
size  by  forwarding  an  Old  Boot  by  Post. 


QHARBONNEL    &    WALKER,     I   9.- 

173,    NEW    BOND    STREET,    W., 

ICES  for  BALLS,  DINNER  and  GARDEN    PARTIES, 

IN    NOVEL    FRENCH    STYLES, 
PACKED     TO    TRAVEL     30     MILES. 

CHOCOLATE  &  COFFEE  IN  PERFECT  CONDITION. 
DESSERTS    AND    FRENCH    NOVELTIES 

IN    CONSTANT    VARIETY. 


W.  p.  LILLIGRAPP  &  Co, 

BY    SPECIAL  j^f^^/^^^^?^''^R-  APPOINTMENT 

TO    H   R.H.    THE  ^ y'''&£i^^^i^4h^^       PRINCE    OF    WALES. 


SEAL    SKIN    JACKET, 

iixx  Cloak,  fct,  Si  fat  ^anttfacinrm, 

AND 

GENERAL    FUUmERS, 
27,     DAVIES    STREET,     BERKELEY    SQUARE. 


SKINS    DRESSED    AND    MOUNTED. 

FURS   EXCHAKGED   AMD    TAICEK   CARE    OF. 


HEAVENS, 

HUNTING,     RACING,     AND    STEEPLECHASE 
28,    SOUTH     MOLTON     ST.,    OXFORD     ST. 


RACING    CAP    AND    JACKET    MAKER.  EXPORT    SADDLER. 


CLUB-HOUSE  SPERM  CANDLES 

WITH    SELF-FITTING    ENDS 

are  made  in  sizes,  4,  6,  8,  or  12  to  lb.,  packed  in  12  lb.  wood  cases,  or  in  3  lb.  boxes. 

PRICE    9d.    PER    LB. 


MARCHANT    &    SON, 

Wax  Chandlers  and  Oil  Merchants, 

59,     BERNERS     STREET,     LONDON,     W, 

And  at  160,  NORTH  STEEET,  BRIGHTON. 

Paul's  Fish  Culture,       ^  177,  Euston  Rd,  N.W. 

Trade   Catalogue  of  the     J^^^^*        World's   Fishes,  Reptiles, 
Amphibies,    Press       ^""^iw^  Opinions,  etc.,  Stamp. 

lOO    GREEN     TREE    FROGS     40-    or    1/-    EACH. 
lOO    GOLD    FISH    30  -    or    6d.    EACH. 

Patent  Fish  Kettle,  i/-  extra.     Plants,  Snails,  Shingle  Free,  sent  to  any 
part  of  the  Kingdom.     loo  Carp,  Tench,  Dace,  Roach,  &c.,  &c.,  15/-. 

PAUL'S    AQUARIA    MANAGEMENT, 

Without  changing  the  water.     Description  of  Fish,  Plants,  Snails,  &.C., 

i/-,  post  free. 

PAUL'S    FISH    LIFE    PRESERVER. 

Prepared  Fish  Food;    invigorates  the  Fish,  makes  them  grow,  keeps 
them  healthy,  full  of  fire  and  go.     Packets,  i  '-,  post  paid. 

6d.  PAUL'S    FISH    CULTURE.  ed. 

A  Monthly  Illustrated  Journal,  published  to  raise  the  neglected  state 
of  Fish  Culture  to  its  earlier, Standard,  to  re-populate  the  rivers,  ponds, 
lakes,  &c.  Every  farmer,  land  or  water  owner,  should  study  aqua- 
culture.  This  journal  gives  valuable  information  how  ;^400  PER  YEAR 
may  be  made  out  of  one  acre  of  Water. 

GEO.    DAVIBS   &   SON, 

IJnulital  ^j)ivt    antt  €alhxx   Palurs, 

HOSIERS    AND    OUTFITTERS, 
29,  NORTH  AUDLEY  ST.,  GROSVENOR  SQ.,  W. 

PACTOKY  AT  SHEPHEED'S  BUSH,  W. 


CARNABYN, 

OR  NOURISHING  MEAT  &  MALT  WINE. 

Highly  recommenclecl  tiy  the  MEDICAL  FACULTY  as  an  exceedingly 
nourishing,  digestive  and  Eestorative  compound. 

DOSE— Irom  Half  to  a  Wineglassful  3  times  a  day. 


Preparedby  HOOPER  &  COMY-. 

55,  GROSVENOE.  STREET,  w.         ^,      LABORATORY, 

And  at  7,  PALL  MALL  EAST,  LONDON.  J  MITCHAM,  SURREY. 

In    BOTTLES    2/6,    5/-    &    7/6. 

To  ie   obtained   of  all    Chemists,    Wine  Merchants  and    Grocers,   throughout    the 

United  Kingdom. 

J.     DAY    &    SON'S 

SWEDISH  NOTE  PAPER 

SUITABLE  FOR  WRITING  WITH  QUILL  OR  STEEL  PENS. 
SAMPLES    POST    FREE. 


JOHN    DAY    &    SON, 

LONDON.    W. 


Now  Ready.  7th  Edition. 

BURKE'S  LANDED  GENTRY 

A  Genealogical  and  Heraldic  History  of  the  Landed 

Gentry  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

v>\ 

Sir    Bernard    Burke,    C.B.,    LL!D., 

Ulster  King -of- Anns. 

Being  a  record  of  the  Lineage,  &.C.,  of  about  4.500  Families,  with  a  description  of 
their  Arms,  Crests,  &c.  Thoroughly  Revised  throughout.  This  edition  of  the 
Landed  Gentry  has  been  compiled  from  communications  made  by  the  chiefs  and 
heads  of  Families  from  their  private  papers,  traditions  and  genealogies.  The  great 
aim  has  been  to  arrive  at  accu»-acy,  and  in  order  to  attain  this  end,  every  available 
source  of  inf 01  mation  has  been  exhausted,  and  a  correspondence  carried  on  which 
has  secured  many  thousands  of  communications  from  those  most  competent  to 
improve  and  correct  the  work.  Apocryphal  statements,  which  had  crept  into 
former  editions,  have  been  expunged,  erroneous  particulars  and  incorrect  descents 
discovered  and  omitted,  and  some  memoirs  excluded  as  being  no  longer  associated 
with  the  possession  of  landed  property. 

Two  Vols.,  Super  Royal  ^vo.         Cloth  gilt,  price  £^  3s. 


Burke's  Peerage,  Baronetage,  Knightage,  &c. 

FOR    1887, 

One  Vol.,  Super  Royal  8vo.      Cloth  gilt,  price  £i  iSs. 


A  LARGE  DISCOUNT  FOR  CASH  OFF  THE  ABOVE  WORKS. 


SOLD     BY 


JOHN    DAY    &    SON, 

16,      DVEOXJlSrT      STItEET,      "VT" 


SWEDISH    NOTE    PAPER. 


SWEDISH  NOTE  PAPER. 
SWEDISH  NOTE  PAPER. 
SWEDISH    NOTE    PAPER, 


SWEDISH    NOTE    PAPER. 
SWEDISH    NOTE    PAPER, 


SWEDISH    NOTE    PAPER. 


SWEDISH    NOTE    PAPER, 
SWEDISH    NOTE    PAPER. 


Samples  may  be  had  post  free  on  application. 

vJOEcnsr  jdj^it  &  soint, 

16,     MOUNT     STBEET,     W, 


HIGHEST    AWARD     LIVERPOOL    EXHIBITION 


CAUTION    TO    LADIES. 

Crystal  Palace  Bond's  G-old  Medal 
Marking  Ink. 

Prepared  by  the  Daughter,  is  the  genuine,  ask  for  and  see  you  get  it.     In  Her 

Majesty's  High  Court  of  Justice  another  action,  costs  and  damages  against  the 

wrong-doers,  for  selling  colourable  imitations.     Greatest  Marking  Ink  Maker  of 

the  World,  larger  sale  than  all  others  combined,  20  gold,  other  medals,  and  Eoyal 

appointments  to  Crystal  Palace  Bond's. 

CAUTION— We  have  no  relations  soliciting  Orders. 

CAUTION— JOHX  BOND'S  EBONITE  MAEKING  INK  must  not  be  heated 
in  the  cloth.  Especially  adapted  to  Crystal  Palace  John  Bond's  india 
rubber  stamps,  metal-bodied  type,  <kc.  Cheapest  house  in  Europe.  Trade  only. 
Works,  75,  Southgateroad,  London,  N, 


JOHN    DAY    &    SON,    Agents, 

16,    MOUNT    STREET,   GROSVENOR    SQUARE,    W. 

DE    LA    RUE'S 
DIARIES    FOR    1887. 

SOLD    BY 

J.  DAY  &  SON,  16,  Mount  Street,  W. 


PETTITT'S  &  BLACKWOOD'S 

DIARIES  FOR  1887. 

SOLD    BY 

J.  DAY  &,  SON,  16,  Mount  Street,  W. 


HENNIG    BROS., 

New  and  Second-hand 

^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  BAGATELLE 

In  all  Sizes  and  at  all  Prices. 
CLOTHS5    CHALKS5    CUES,    TIPS, 

And  all  other  Billiard  Kequisites. 
WHOLESALE,    RETAIL,    cj-   FOR   EXPORTATION. 

OLD   BALLS    ADJUSTED   OR   EXCHANGED, 

AND 

TABLES    RE-CUSHIONED    and    RE-COVERED, 

Adjusted,  Removed,  Bought,  Sold,  or  Warehoused, 

And  every  kind  of  Billiard  Work  executed  with  dispatch  &  at  moderate  charges. 

Pi'ice  Lists,  Cloth  cmd  OusJiion  Rubber  Samples,  Post  Free. 

When  writing  for  Samples  of  the  latter,   please  state  for  what  kind  of  Table 

they  are  wanted. 


HENNIG    BROS.,     X^ 

0)"^Q    BILLIARD    TABLE    MAKERS,  '^^^f^ 

H,  HIGH  ST.,  LONDON,  W.C.    -^^ 

(Opposite  St.  Giles's  Church.) 
ESTABLISHED       1862 

Mr.   JOHN   D.    WOOD, 

Agent    for 
WEST-END    HOUSES, 

COUNTRY    HOUSES, 

SUMMER  and  RIVERSIDE  HOUSES, 
SHOOTINGS  and  FISHINGS, 
HUNTING     BOXES, 

YACHTING     HOUSES. 
Offices—l^,  MOUNT  ST.,  LONDON.  W. 


The  Cambrics  of  Robinson  &;  Cleaver  have  a  world-wide 
febme.— "Queen. 


Children's 

1/2     § 

Hemstitched :       § 

Ladies'     - 

2/4^  -^ 

Ladies'     -     2/1 U  -^ 

Gents' 

8/n    £ 

Gents'      -     4/11     ^ 

CAMBRIC 
POCKET  HANDKEBCHIEFS 


IRISH 

DAMASK 
TABLE 
LINEN, 


Fish  Napkins,  2/11  per 
doz.  Dinner  Napkins, 
5  6  per  dozen.  Table 
Cloths,  2  yds.  square, 
2/11 ;  21  yds.  by  3  yds. 
5/11  each.  Kitchen 
Table  Cloths,  ll^d. 
each.  Strong  Hucka- 
back Towels,  4/6  per 
doz.  Monograms, 
Crests,  Coats  of  Arms, 
Initials,  &c.,  Woven  and 
Embroidered.  Samples 
and  Illustrated  price 
lists  post  free  to  any 
part  of  the  World. 


ROBINSON  &  CLEAVER,  by  Special  Appointments  to  H.M.  the 
Queen  and  H.I.  k  K.H.  the  Crown  Princess  of  Germany,  BELFAST. 

TO       H  O  TJ  S  E  -VsTI  "VE  S- 

22  Pages  (Illustrated)  post  free.     See  Pages  6  to  lo  for 

HOW    TO    MAKE    BLANC    MANGE, 

Baked  Custard,  Farola  Cream.  Faroia  Cai<e,  Granola  Porridge,  Granola 
Puddings,  Milk  Porridge,  Children's  or  Family  Pudding.  Baked  Pudding, 
Steamed  Pudding,  French  Pudding,  Italian  Polenta,  Semolina  Soup, 
Pastry,  Scones  and  Sweet  Cakes,  and  Semolina  Cake,  with  economyand 
taste.together  with  the  opinions  of  the  i5r///iV/  I\lcdical  Journal,  I.aiicct,  &.c., 
&c.  Post  Free  from  Messrs.  J.  &T.  Marshall,  Glasgow,  and  15,  New  Broad 
Street,  London.  N.B.  — Everyone  is  much  pleased  with  this  little  work. 
Send  your  address  (naming  this  publication)  by  post  card  or  letter,  and 
it  will  be  sent  you  free  of  charge. 

Send  your  Name  and  Address,  and  mention  Day's  Advertiser,  and  receive,  per 
[  return,  post  free,  sample  and  particulars  of 


SMITH'S- COLCHESTER 


IL-Il^E 


X-0  3?^G5-      CA.Nr33  1fcr, 

THE    BEST    DIGESTIVE. 

No  household  should  be  without  this  valuable  and  Pal.\table  Stimilant,  so 
highly  spoken  of  by  the  great  Duke  of  Wellington.  A  small  piece  tiiken  after  a 
meal  is  an  effectual  Preventative  against  Indigestion,  heaviness  or  burning  on 
the  Chest,  and  fulness  after  meals  ;  or,  taken  at  bed-time,  by  its  warmth-giving  and 
Stomachic  properties,  Pko-motes  Sleep.  A  small  piece  dissolved  in  the  mouth 
when  exposed  to  damp  and  cold  Warms  the  Chest,  and  prevents  those  injuries 
which  arise  from  Chills.  It  is  invaluable  to  Sportsmen,  and  is  recommended  by 
the  Duchess  of  Beaufort,  the  Marquis  of  Waterford,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.  Price  i/ij-,  2/9, 
and  4/6  ;  of  all  Chemists.  Be  careful  to  buy  only  SMirifs-CoLCHESTER  Live-Long 
Candy,  ireiaked  hy  SHENSTONE  (Late  Smith,  and  Shenstone), 
CHEMIST,  COLCHESTER,  as,  in  consequence  of  its  popularity,  and  the 
commonness  of  the  name  (Smith),  imitations  are  rife. Per  Post,  1/4,  3/-,  and  5/-  ; 
or,  sample,  fvce  . 


POOE    NELLIE 


POOR     NELLIE 


BY   THE   AUTHOR   OF 


:^IY   TRIVIAL    LIFE    AND    MISFORTUNE 


IN    THREE    VOLUMES 
VOL.    IIL 
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CHAPTEE     I. 

Charlie  Crofton  had  to  go  out  to  India  with  his 
regiment  in  the  hot  season.  It  was  thought  better, 
on  account  of  the  child,  that  Nellie  should  wait 
behind  in  England  until  the  cooler  one.  But  when 
the  time  came  for  her  and  the  little  boy  to  start, 
there  were  rumours  of  gathering  troubles  on  the 
north-west  frontier,  and  the  46  th  Lancers  received 
orders  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  for  active 
service ;  yet,  for  some  reason  or  other,  the  regiment 
was  not  sent  up  to  the  Punjab  till  the  following 
year,  November  1878.  It  was  in  September  1879 
that  the  news  arrived  of  the  massacre  of  Sir  Louis 
Cavagnari. 

On  the  2d  October  1879,  a  squadron  of  the 
46th  Lancers  started  with  Sir  Frederick  Eoberts 
from  Kushi  for  Cabul,  and  then  later  on  took   part 
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in  the  great  general's  famous  march  from  Cabul  to 
Candahar. 

There  was  a  time  of  silence  when  Nellie  had  no 
news  of  her  husband.  For  some  months  she  did  not 
know  if  he  were  alive  or  dead. 

But  no  harm  befell  him  in  Afghanistan.  It  was 
nearly  five  years  since  Captain  Crofton  had  left  Eng- 
land, when  he  wrote  in  great  delight  to  tell  his  wife 
the  46  th  was  ordered  down  to  Bombay,  and  he  begged 
her  to  come  out  immediately  and  meet  him  there,  as 
he  did  not  like  to  apply  for  leave  instantly  on  getting 
his  promotion,  and  when  so  many  fellows  had  been 
invalided  from  his  regiment.  He  said  he  himself  had 
been  laid  up  with  a  touch  of  fever  since  his  return  to 
India,  but  did  not  speak  as  if  he  had  been  seriously  ill. 
With  what  intensity  of  pleasure  had  he  written  this 
letter  to  his  wife  !  He  had  felt  in  writing  it  the 
delio'ht  he  was  sure  she  would  feel  at  the  thoudit 
of  SO  near  a  meeting.  He  told  her  to  bring  out 
Miss  Smith  and  the  boy  with  her,  just  that  he 
might  see  the  child.  If  the  doctors  thought  the 
child  too  old  to  stay  in  India,  he  might  go  back  by 
the  next  steamer. 

Nellie  missed  a  mail  before  she  answered  this  letter; 
but  she  was  always  unsatisfactory  about  catching  the 
mails,  and,  of  late  especially,  her  letters  had  come  very 
irregularly.  The  letter  she  finally  did  write  would, 
I  think,  have  seemed  rather  a  disappointing  one  to 
most  husbands  with  a  heart  as  full  of  warm  love 
as  Charlie's  was  for  her. 
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So  little  changed  was  he  by  those  five  long  years  of 
absence  and  some  time  of  danger,  that  it  seemed  to 
him  as  if  it  were  only  yesterday  that  he  had  been 
with  his  wife,  and  heard  her  voice,  and  seen  her 
sweet  face  ;  only  yesterday  he  had  said  good-bye  to 
her,  and  felt  so  moved  by  her  beauty  that  to  think 
of  it  moved  him  still, — for  her  pathetic  beauty  had 
touched  him  more  in  tears  and  sorrow  even  than  in 
joy.  He  remembered  her  pain  at  parting  from  him, 
her  wish  to  go  with  him,  as  we  remember  that  which 
is  very  near  to  the  present  hour.  The  love  she  had 
shown  him,  surpassing  far  her  love  for  her  child,  had 
stilled  the  grief  of  parting  to  him,  and  made  what  was 
deep  sorrow  at  the  moment  feel  afterwards  like  a  sort 
of  rapt  and  sacred  joy. 

There  is  one  kind  of  love  which  has  a  very 
holy  spirit  in  it.  Like  a  guardian  angel  of  all  that 
is  noblest  in  the  soul,  that  holiness  can  go  with  a 
man  unchanged,  unspotted  over  the  whole  world. 

That  holy  spirit  is  full  of  trusting  faith, — it  can- 
not dream   of  evil. 

"  Poor  i^ell  1  "  thought  Charlie,  when  he  read  her 
unsatisfactory  letter ;  "  but  I  am  an  inconsiderate 
fellow  !  How  inconsiderate  I  must  have  seemed  to 
you,  wanting  to  hurry  you  so  much  !  A  pity  I  can- 
not go  home  and  bring  you  out  myself,  and  save 
you  all  this  bother  !  And  you  were  not  made  for 
rough  and  ready  managing  !  What  do  you  know  of 
business  ?  What  can  you  know  of  it,  my  poor  dear 
love  ?      It  is  hard  for  you,  dear  Nell,  very  hard  not  to 
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have  me  by  your  side  to  help  you.  But  your  money 
cannot  really  have  run  short.  There  must  be  some 
mistake.  I  will  write  to  my  father.  Perhaps  you 
have  not  liked  to  trouble  him  with  your  affairs. 
Kindest  of  all  kind  men,  they  would  be  no  trouble 
to  him  !     I  know  him  well  !  " 

Nellie  had  said  nothing  about  the  child  in  her 
letter.  This  had  not  seemed  strange  to  her  husband, 
because  the  letter  was  all  taken  up  with  explanations 
of  the  impossibility  of  her  packing  in  a  hurry,  the 
impossibility  of  her  finding  money  in  a  hurry,  the 
impossibility  of  her  letting  the  house  in  a  hurry. 

"  Letting  the  house  ?  "  said  Charlie,  when  he  read 
her  letter  a  second  time  ;  "  what  can  she  mean  ?  I 
must  write  and  tell  her  not  to  think  of  letting^  the 
house  over  my  father's  head.  By  George  ! "  he  added, 
"  what  a  stupid  fellow  I  am  !  My  father  must  be  com- 
ing out  with  iN'ellie."     This  idea  was  a  great  joy  to  him. 

But  his  wife's  next  letter  really  was  a  disappoint- 
ment, a  keen  disappointment.  She  said  she  could  not 
bring  the  boy — he  was  now  six  years  old,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  take  a  child  out  to  India  at  that  age, 
and  she  did  not  know  with  whom  to  leave  him.  Her 
mother  would  certainly  not  be  bothered  with  him,  and 
indeed  her  mother  was  so  perpetually  going  about 
everywhere  that  it  would  be  really  impossible  for  her 
to  look  after  him  ;  besides  Nellie  said  she  had  seen  so 
very,  very  little  of  her  mother  of  late  years,  that  she 
did  not  feel  she  could  even  ask  her  to  have  the  boy. 
She  then  said  she  could  not  leave  the  child  with  some 
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complete  stranger  about  whom  she  knew  nothing, 
— "  and  I  am  just  parting  with  Miss  Smith,  who  has 
lately  given  herself  habits  of  interference  in  my  house- 
hold and  affairs  which  I  am  determined  not  to  put  up 
with  any  longer.  And  as  to  your  father,"  she  had 
added,  "  I  simply  refuse  to  leave  little  Charlie  with 
him.  He  ruins  the  child,  and  it  is  extremely  bad  for 
the  boy  to  be  with  him." 

"  Poor  father  !  Perhaps  he  is  getting  a  little  old. 
But  he  could  not  hurt  any  one.  Such  kindness  as  his 
could  not  harm  the  boy.  Nellie,  ]N"ellie  !  can  it  be 
possible  you  do  not  understand  him  ?  And  he  has 
always  shown  a  father's  love  for  you,  as  if  you  were 
his  own  child."  The  whole  tone  of  this  letter  sur- 
prised and  grieved  Charlie  very  much.  It  was  a  sort 
of  shock  to  him — a  greater  one  than  he  dared  acknow- 
ledge to  himself. 

But  the  next  mail  brought  him  a  letter  which 
destroyed  to  some  extent  the  uneasy  impression 
made  by  that  last  one.  Nellie  said,  "  My  health  is 
not  strong  now,  and  I  was  overdone  and  over-worried 
when  I  wrote  to  you,  and  everybody  was  giving  me 
contradictory  advice.  I  do  not  quite  remember  what 
I  said,  or  if  I  said  anything  about  George  and  Miss 
Smith."  She  had  never  mentioned  George.  "  I  was 
angry  with  them  both  at  the  time,  so  do  not  mind 
anything  I  may  have  written,  for  I  really  was  doing 
my  utmost  to  arrange  everything  as  I  think  best.  The 
money  is  the  chief  difficulty  now,  but  the  Admiral 
says  that  can  be  got  over." 
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Charlie  knew  that  George  had  been  back  in  Eng- 
land from  the  Eocky  Mountains  for  nearly  a  year. 
George's  kind  stepmother  had  died.  She  had  never 
been  strong, —  indeed  Clara  had  always  had  a  very 
proper  contempt  for  her  constitution.  But  no  one 
had  thought  her  in  danger  till  she  was  really  dying. 

George  had  arrived  in  time  to  be  with  her  at  the 
last.  N'ellie  had  told  her  husband  she  had  seen 
him  in  Chapel  Street  the  day  Aunt  Kate  died,  but 
she  had  never  mentioned  his  name  since ! 

"  George  is  unwise,"  thought  Charlie,  "  to  give  her 
any  advice  about  her  affairs,  because  she  dislikes 
him  so  much.  She  abhors  him  !  But  I  wish  in  the 
years  to  come  she  could  get  to  like  him  just  enough 
for  me  to  have  him  sometimes  at  my  house,  for  I 
should  hate  to  feel  there  was  to  be  a  lifelono;  coolness 
between  us,  and  solely  because  that  mother-in-law  of 
mine  set  stories  about  his  intentions  when  it  is  a 
thousand  to  one  he  had  no  intentions  at  all.  I  dare- 
say my  lady  proposed  to  him  herself  for  Nellie,  just 
as  Rattles  declared  she  virtually  proposed  to  George 
for  Adela.  Eattles  says  she  is  capable  of  anything  in 
the  matchmaking  line,  and  he  knows  more  about  her 
than  I  do.  Poor  old  George  !  he  is  an  awfully  good 
fellow,  awfully  !  and  he  has  been  like  a  brother  to 
me, — the  only  brother  I  ever  had  ! " 

Charlie  was  not  a  bit  jealous  of  George.  Xellie 
hated  him  so  much  ! 

The  only  part  of  his  wife's  letter  which  disturbed 
Charlie,  and  kept  on  some  of  the  uncomfortable  im- 
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pression  made  by  the  former  one  upon  his  mind,  was 
the  postscript :  "  F.S. — Xever  again  write  to  your 
father  about  my  affairs.  He  does  not  know  a  bit 
more  about  business  than  I  do,  and  he  bothers  me 
to  death." 

For  a  long  time  ISTellie  had  never  mentioned  the 
Admiral,  but  Charlie  had  thought  nothing  of  this, 
because  she  was  not  a  ready  writer. 

With  all  his  love  for  her,  he  did  not  think  she 
wrote  good  letters.  In  fact,  she  was  at  all  times  a 
most  unsatisfactory  correspondent.  If  many  people 
are  human  beings  twice  over  when  they  take  up  a 
pen,  there  are  others  who  really  are  not  human  in 
the  least,  and  not  even  a  bit  like  themselves.  The 
first  time  you  read  one  of  their  ordinary  letters  you 
are  startled,  for  you  feel  as  if  you  were  making  a  new 
acquaintance  with  some  dull  person  you  never  met 
before.  Except  a  few  underlined  expressions  of  affec- 
tion, and  a  little  story  now  and  then  about  the  doings 
and  sayings  of  the  child,  Nellie's  usual  letters  to  her 
husband  had  next  to  nothing  in  them.  It  was  per- 
fectly wonderful  how  little  she  found  to  say. 

However,  the  effect  of  that  postscript  was  softened 
by  a  very  kind  letter  which  arrived  by  the  same  mail 
from  the  Admiral.  Charlie  had  feared  some  sort  of 
coolness  had  arisen  between  his  wife  and  father,  doubt- 
less about  the  boy  and  the  doating  grandfather's  ten- 
dency to  spoil  him.  The  mere  thought  of  any  coolness 
between  the  two  people  he  loved  best  on  earth,  had 
been  an  anxious  grief  to  him. 
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But  there  was  nothing  in  the  Admiral's  letter  which 
could  lead  him  to  suppose  his  father  was  offended  with 
Nellie.  He  wrote  most  kindly  about  her,  only  saying 
he  did  not  think  her  strong,  and  wishing  Charlie  could 
come  home  and  fetch  her  himself. 

"  That  journey  to  India  is  a  long  one  for  ISTellie  to 
take  alone,  and  she  says  she  does  not  wish  to  carry  me 
so  far  from  the  Admiralty,  as  I  may  have  a  chance  of 
getting  something.  But  I  myself  think  I  am  on  that 
confounded  shelf  for  ever,  for  they  have  just  filled  up 
Hardsmouth,  and  my  last  hope  is  gone."  He  pressed 
Charlie  to  come  home. 

There  was  a  great  deal  about  the  boy  in  this  letter, 
and  from  the  way  in  which  the  Admiral  wrote  of  him, 
it  was  easy  to  imagine  the  grandfather  might  be  too 
fond  of  the  child  quite  to  carry  out  all  the  precepts  of 
Solomon.  Being  in  love  with  ISTellie,  it  seemed  to 
Charles  Crofton  so  much  more  likely  his  father  should 
be  a  little  in  the  wrong  than  his  wife,  though  the  love 
and  respect  he  had  for  his  father  were  unbounded  of 
their  kind.  And  yet  he  did  not  really  think  his  wife 
either  clever  or  particularly  sensible  ! 

Charlie  wrote  immediately  to  Nellie,  saying  he  had 
applied  for  leave,  and  saw  a  chance  of  getting  home 
soon. 

By  the  very  next  mail  he  got  a  hastily  written  note 
from  her,  telling  him  not  to  come  home  on  any  account, 
as  she  was  starting  for  India  by  the  P.  &  0.  which 
was  to  leave  Southampton  on  the  following  Thursday. 
She   told  him   to  meet  the   steamer  on  the  quay  at 
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Bombay,  as  she  would  certainly  be  in  it.  She  was  not 
bringing  the  child.  She  did  not  say  with  whom  she 
was  leaving  him.      It  was  rather  an  incoherent  letter. 

Charlie  was  at  Bombay  and  went  to  meet  that 
steamer.  He  stood  on  the  landing-stage  watching  it 
almost  from  the  moment  it  had  come  in  sight.  Many 
other  people  were  awaiting  the  vessel  too ;  they  were 
mostly  very  merry.  But  he  did  not  laugh  and  talk 
— his  joy  at  the  thought  of  meeting  his  wife  was  too 
deep  for  words. 

As  the  steamer  was  being  made  fast  to  the  quay, 
his  eyes  scanned  the  crowded  deck,  but  could  not  see 
I^ellie  there  I 

He  went  on  board :  no  one  could  tell  him  where 
her  cabin  was ;  no  one  knew  her  name  !  The  steward 
declared  no  such  person  had  sailed  from  Southampton. 
Captain  Crofton  said  she  must  have  missed  the  ship 
at  Southampton,  and  gone  on  and  joined  it  at  Brindisi. 
But  her  name  was  nowhere  on  the  ship's  books.  He 
had  to  believe  his  own  eyes  at  last ;  believe  her  name 
was  not  there  ;  believe  she  had  never  left  England  ! 

He  was  stunned  by  the  overwhelming  disappoint- 
ment. What  first  brought  him  back  to  his  clear  senses 
was  the  incredulous  manner  of  the  steward,  captain, 
and  other  ship's  officers.  He  instinctively  became 
aware  they  took  it  for  granted  his  wife '  had  deceived 
him,  and  that  if  she  had  ever  meant  to  leave  England 
it  was  to  meet  some  other  person,  on  quite  another  line 
of  steamers.  Strong  indignation  made  Captain  Crofton 
recover  himself  more  quickly  than  he  might  otherwise 
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have  done ;  but  never  for  a  moment  did  a  doubt  of 
N'ellie  cross  his  mind.  His  first  thought  was,  "  At  the 
last  hour  my  father  has  got  her  a  passage  in  a  troop- 
ship with  some  friend  of  his." 

He  went  on  shore  and  instantly  telegraphed  to  the 
Admiral,  "  Is  Nellie  still  at  home  ?  " 

The  answer  was,  "ISTellie  at  home.  Has  written. 
Starts  soon." 

No  letter  had  come  by  that  mail — doubtless  it  was 
coming  by  the  next.  But  that  very  evening  Captain 
Crofton  got  the  leave  he  had  applied  for  six  weeks 
before.  Early  next  morning  he  telegraphed  to  Xellie, 
"  I  sail  for  England  to-morrow  in  Malabar." 
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The  Malabar  arrived  at  Portsmouth  forty-eight  hours 
sooner  than  her  usual  time.  Only  once  before  had  she 
made  so  quick  a  passage. 

In  his  secret  heart  Charlie  had  expected  to  see  his 
wife  and  father  awaiting  him  on  the  quay.  He  was 
angry  with  himself  when  they  were  not  there — angry 
he  had  thought  it  possible  for  them  to  come.  "  How 
could  they  know  the  ship  would  arrive  forty-eight 
hours  too  soon  ?  They  could  not  know  it.  I  am  a 
fool ! " 

Of  all  those  who  landed  from  the  troopship,  I  dare- 
say you  would  have  singled  out  the  tall,  self-contained, 
rather  stern-looking  officer,  whom  no  friend  had  come 
to  meet,  as  the  man  who  seemed  the  least  excited  by 
what  is  a  very  powerful  emotion  to  most  men — that 
first  home-comin£[  to  Endand  after  an  absence  of  lono; 
years. 

Captain  Crofton  sat  quite  silent  in  the  train  which 
took  him  up  to  London. 

Shyness  is  not  unfrequently  spoken  of  as  if  it  be- 
longed exclusively  to  weak  women ;  but  I  think  few 
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women  shrink  with  greater  shyness  from  powerful  emo- 
tion than  some  strong  Englishmen. 

Charlie  almost  dreaded  his  first  meeting  with  his 
wife.  There  is  a  kind  of  joy  that  fills  the  soul  with 
awe.  Saintly  men  were  stilled  of  old  by  a  joy  in 
which  was  fear  when  they  drew  near  to  the  Holy  of 
Holies. 

As  I  have  said  before,  Cliarlie  had  a  very  holy  love 
for  his  wife.  The  fair  remembrance  of  her  was  sacred 
to  him ;  and,  like  all  sacred  thoughts,  on  which  we 
have  long  dwelt  with  holy  feeling,  that  memory  had 
become  idealised  in  his  mind. 

The  fashion  is  to  speak  hardly  of  the  love  that 
absence  has  turned  a  little  cold;  yet  it  is  not  always 
well  for  a  man  to  think  of  a  woman  as  he  has  imagined 
in  his  loneliness  she  seemed  to  him  when  he  parted 
from  her  long  years  before. 

The  memory  which  is  a  little  dulled,  the  love  which 
distance  has  a  little  chilled,  can  wake  again  at  the 
sound  of  the  voice  that  was  heard  in  the  bygone  days, 
at  the  kind  touch  of  the  hand,  at  the  old  familiar  look, 
like  the  smile  of  the  old  affection  lingering  still  round 
the  speaking  lips  and  eyes.  So  little  can  bring  back 
the  old  love !  A  few  kind  words,  a  kindly  act  return- 
ing to  our  memory  unawares,  will  often  be  enough. 
Even  in  heaven  it  may  only  be  by  some  slight  token 
of  a  once-forgotten  past,  that  many  who  meet  there 
will  find  again  the  recollection  of  a  love  they  had  long 
lost  on  earth  ;  that  many  of  those  who  meet  in  heaven, 
in  the  vast,  strange  land,  will  so  much  as  even  know 
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each  other.  If  it  be  not  that  forgotten  kindness  can 
be  felt  again,  the  son  might  not  there  know  the  father 
from  whom  he  was  estranged  for  years  on  earth ;  the 
child  might  not  remember  its  own  mother ;  the  hus- 
band might  never  know  again  the  wife  whose  sin  had 
separated  her  since  youth  from  him — yet  in  that  last 
repentance  which  brought  her  to  heaven  she  has  so 
longed  to  meet  him  there !  How  can  she  know  him 
or  he  know  her  ?  so  changed  are  they  since  their  youth 
on  earth  !  So  changed  was  he  by  sorrow  and  just 
hatred  of  her  before  he  died !  He  could  not  remember 
the  wife  of  his  youth, — he  would  pass  her  by  like  a  cold 
stranger,  if  the  love  forgotten,  betrayed  on  earth,  could 
not  be  found  again  when  memory  is  awakened  from 
long  sleep  and  death  in  heaven. 

And  so  on  earth :  often  when  it  seems  to  have 
grown  cold,  and  sleeps  as  if  in  death,  at  the  sound  it 
may  be  only  of  a  voice,  the  kind  remembrance  of  the 
old  affection  can  be  touched  and  wake  and  live  again. 

But  that  holy  love,  that  sacred  feeling  idealising  her 
beauty,  her  purity,  her  motherhood,  her  whole  soul  and 
mind,  which  Charlie  brought  home  for  his  wife  after 
he  had  been  long  years  away,  was,  in  its  exceeding 
goodness,  almost  a  terrible  kind  of  love,  I  think,  for  a 
man's  heart  to  be  filled  with  when  he  was  comings 
quite  near  again  to  such  a  very  weak  woman  as  poor 
Nellie. 

It  was  ten  o'clock  at  night  when  Captain  Crofton 
drove  up  to  the  house  in  Pont  Street,  where  five  years 
before  he  and  his  wife  had-  been  glad  and  happy  to- 
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gether.  The  man-servant  thought  him  somewhat 
strano'e  in  voice  and  look  and  manner.      He  asked — 

"  Is  my  wife  at  home  ?  " 

"Mrs  Crofton,  sir?"  The  servant  hesitated.  "Yes 
.  .  .  yes,  sir.  To  you,  sir,  as  you  are  Captain  Crofton, 
sir." 

"  Is  .  .  .  is  she  well  ? "  asked  Charlie.  The  man 
did  not  answer  very  quickly :  by  the  time  he  was  be- 
ginning to  speak,  the  Captain  had  brushed  past  him, 
saying  brusquely,  "  I  will  go  up  alone." 

As  Charlie  entered  the  drawing-room,  his  wife  was 
walking  towards  the  door.  She  had  come  about  half- 
way across  the  room.  She  stopped  short  and  gave  a 
scream  when  she  saw  him.  There  was  flushed  terror 
on  her  face,  as  if  the  sight  of  him  were  so  unexpected 
as  to  be  dreadful  to  her. 

He  was  going  to  meet  her  with  outstretched  arms ; 
but  when  he  came  near  to  her,  he  too  stood  still. 
There  was  some  terrible  change  in  Nellie.  This  was 
not  the  wife  from  wdiom  he  had  parted  five  years 
before.  Why,  this  woman  was  not  glad  to  see  him  1 
She  stood  staring  at  him  with  a  look  almost  of  hatred 
in  her  altered  face.  This  woman  was  not  glad  to  see 
him  ! 

Charles  Crofton  was  a  very  courageous  man,  and  had 
fought  bravely,  but  his  heart  fainted  within  him  then 
as  if  he  were  some  vile  coward. 

It  was  Nellie  who  first  recovered  herself  and  moved 
forward.  She  said  irritably,  "  Why  did  you  come  so 
suddenly,  Charlie,  when  I  did  not  exj^ect  you  ?     You 
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startled  me,  and  I  hate  to  be  startled.  I  hate  it ! 
You  are  like  the  boy,  who  is  always  jumping  out  upon 
me,  unless  I  keep  him  in  the  nursery."  Her  voice 
was  strange.  It  was  not  the  voice  Charlie  had  known 
of  old.  This  changed  voice  shocked  his  ear.  "  You 
look  at  me  so  queerly  ! "  cried  she,  and  stepped  quickly 
back,  for  she  had  come  quite  close  to  him.  She  still 
seemed  frightened,  and  angry  too.  "  I  suppose,"  she 
said,  "  you  are  annoyed  with  me  because  I  did  not 
go  in  that  ship  ?  But  it  was  not  my  fault."  Her 
anger  increased.  "  They  would  not  let  me  go  !  "  Then 
she  looked  at  him  full  in  the  face  with  flashing  eyes. 
"  Did  they  tell  you  I  was  ill  ?  Did  they  dare  to  tell 
you  I  was  ill  ?  too  ill  to  start  ?  That  is  what  they 
told  your  father,  and  it  was  a  scandalous  untruth  ?  I 
was  quite  v\^ell."  There  was  no  suggestion  of  illness 
in  her  appearance :  she  was  rather  stout  and  ruddy. 

"  I  have  been  told  nothing,"  said  poor  Charlie,  speak- 
ing with  painful  difficulty.      "  I  have  seen  no  one." 

"  Then  why  are  you  angry  with  me  ? "  she  asked, 
sharply. 

"  I  am  not  angry  with  you,  Xellie,"  he  said,  sadly. 

"  Then  what's  the  matter  with  you  ?  You  look  so 
odd,  Charlie.  Just  as  if  you  might  be  going  to  cry  ! 
quite  funny  !  and  so  ridiculously  solemn  ! "  And  she 
laughed  loudly. 

Her  laugh  was  almost  too  much  for  him  ;  that  nearly 
broke  him  down.  However,  he  was  able  to  speak, 
though  his  voice  trembled  as  a  nerve  will  vilirate  when 
we  are  in  pain.      He  said  slowly,  "  When  people  have 
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been  long  years  parted,  it  is  a  solemn  moment  when  they 
meet  again.     I  have  been  a  long  time  away,  Nellie." 

"  Oh !  not  so  very  long,  Charlie !  not  so  very 
long  !  "  she  said,  irritably.  He  was  silent.  Had  she 
looked  at  him  then,  she  would  have  seen  that  he  was 
deadly  pale. 

But  at  that  moment  the  butler  came  in  to  ask  if 
Captain  Crofton  would  not  require  some  dinner. 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  Mrs  Crofton ;  "  you  will  want  some 
dinner,  Charlie.  I  forgot  that ! "  She  turned  to  the 
servant, — "  Long,  tell  the  cook  we'll  have  dinner  im- 
mediately." 

"  Nothing  for  me,"  said  Captain  Crofton ;  "  I  could 
not  eat."  Strong  man  as  he  was,  he  felt  sick  and 
rather  faint. 

"  Very  well  then,"  said  his  wife ;  "  you  may  tell 
the  cook.  Long,  that  we  shan't  want  any  dinner." 

But  after  the  man  had  gone  away,  Charlie  said,  "  I 
think  I  will  take  a  glass  of  wine.      I  feel  .  .  .  tired." 

"  There  is  no  wine  in  the  house,  Charlie,"  Xellie 
answered  quickly,  but  added  afterwards,  "  Oh  yes  ! 
I  remember !     There  is  some  claret." 

"  Claret  will  do,"  he  said,  and  rang  the  bell. 

When  Captain  Crofton  told  the  servant  to  bring  up 
some  claret,  the  man  exclaimed,  "  Claret,  sir  ?  There 
is  only  one  bottle  of  claret,  sir,  and  it  has  been  open 
some  time.      Can't  be  good,  sir." 

"  Good  enough  for  me,"  was  the  careless  reply. 

"  I  never  take  wine  now,"  said  Nellie,  speaking  im- 
mediately  the   door  was  shut.      "  Though    I  used  to 
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take  it  loncj  as^o.  Dr  Doseman  told  me  to  take  it. 
I  am  sure  you  remember,  Charlie,  it  was  Dr  Doseman 
ordered  me  to  take  ^Dort  wine  long  ago,  before  you 
went  away.  And,"  she  asked,  "  how  .  .  .  how  long 
is  it  really,  Charlie,  since  you  did  go  away  ? " 

He  looked  at  her.  She  had  taken  a  chair  at  some 
distance  from  where  he  stood.  He  did  not  answer 
Cjuickly.  But  at  last  he  said,  "  It  is  five  years  since 
you  have  seen  me." 

"  Eive  years  ?  "  she  repeated.  "  Dear  me  !  But 
now,  really,  I  did  not  think  it  was  so  long." 

He  looked  at  her  again.  His  lip  quivered,  and  he 
said  suddenly,  with  passion,  "  You  are  not  glad  to  see 
me,  Nellie ! " 

She  screamed  at  the  sound  of  his  loud  changed 
voice,  and  starting  up  in  her  chair  she  stared  at  him, 
just  as  she  had  done  when  he  first  came  into  the 
room.  At  her  cry  of  fear,  he  had  instinctively  moved 
towards  her.  "  Keep  away  !  keep  away  1 "  she  called 
out,  putting  up  her  two  hands  as  if  to  shield  herself 
from  the  sight  of  him.      "  Don't  come  too  near  me  ! " 

But  when  he  stood  quite  still,  and  she  was  sure  he 
did  not  move,  she  put  down  her  hands  again,  and  said 
petulantly,  "I  should  feel  much  more  glad  to  see 
you,  Charlie,  if  you  were  not  so  altered.  You  are 
altered  in  every  way."  She  looked  at  him  with  actual 
dislike.  "  You  have  grown  so  yellow  and  old  and 
thin.  You  used  to  be  so  much  better  lookiniir  than 
George,  and  you  are  not  half  as  good-looking  now." 

"  George  ?  "  repeated  Charlie,  hoarsely. 
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The  butler  entered  with  the  wine.  He  placed  the 
salver  on  a  small  table  near  Captain  Crofton,  and 
went  out  again. 

Charlie  poured  out  a  glass  quickly,  but  with  a 
trembling  hand,  so  that  he  spilt  some  of  the  wine. 

"  How  careless  you  are  !  "  said  his  wife,  very  crossly. 

Charlie  raised  the  wine  to  his  lips ;  but  though 
feverishly  thirsty,  the  instant  he  tasted  it  he  put  it 
down  again.  "  Pah  !  "  he  said  ;  "  what  awful  stuff ! 
Why,  that  wine  has  been  decanted  months."  And  he 
went  to  the  door  and  called  back  Long.  "  Take  that 
claret  away.     It's  undrinkable." 

"  Have  some  sherry,  sir  ?  "  said  the  butler.  "  There's 
plenty  of  sherry,  sir." 

"  Oh  yes ! "  said  Nellie,  quickly.  "  I  forgot, 
Charlie.  There  is  some.  I  remember  now ;  I  got  it 
for  Miss  Smith." 

The  servant  left  the  room. 

"  How  insultingly  that  man  looked  at  you,"  said 
Captain  Crofton  very  angrily  to  his  wife.  He  was 
fast  o-ettino'  into  the  state  when  grief  must  vent  it- 
self  in  some  way.  "  Does  that  man  often  look  at 
you  like  that  ?  " 

Nellie  trembled.  "  Don't  mind  him  !  Don't  mind 
him,  Charlie.  I  have  meant  for  some  time  to  send 
him  away." 

"  You  ought  not  to  have  kept  an  insolent  fellow 
like  that  an  hour  in  your  house.  My  father  ought  to 
have  sent  him  away.  But  .  .  .  but  where  is  my 
father  ? "    he   exclaimed    with    sudden    terror,    getting 
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very  pale  again.  The  feeling  lie  had  had  a  short  half 
hour  ago  that  certain  joy  awaited  him  at  home,  had 
turned  into  a  presentiment  of  some  awful  sorrow. 
"  Is  my  father  .   .   .   dead  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Dead  ?  "  cried  Xellie,  and  then  laughed  quite  up- 
roariously. "  A\Tiat  a  ridiculous  notion  !  quite,  quite 
ridiculous,  Charlie  !  "  That  silly  hysterical  laugh  was 
like  a  horrid  pain  to  him  again. 

"  Why  is  not  my  father  here  to-night  ?  "  he  asked,  so 
sternly  that  he  stopped  her  laugh.      "  AVliere  is  he  ? " 

"  At  his  lodgings,  or  else  at  his  club  talking  to  some 
other  silly  old  men,  I  suppose,"  she  said  crossly. 

"  At  his  lodgings  or  his  club  ?  "  repeated  Charlie, 
very  slowly ;  "  his  lodgings  or  his  club  ?  Then  my 
father  does  not  live  here  now  ?  He  does  not  live  in 
his  own  house  !  " 

"  I  could  not  let  him  live  here,  Charlie,"  she  an- 
sw^ered,  very  angrily ;  "  because  he  is  so  silly,  he  ruins 
the  child.  I  think  he  is  quite  doting  at  times  !  He 
is  a  troublesome,  disagreealjle,  interfering  old  man  ! " 

"  0  my  God  !  my  God  ! "  groaned  poor  Charlie,  and 
he  sank  into  the  nearest  chair. 

The  door  opened,  and  Long  walked  in  with  the 
sherry,  put  it  beside  Captain  Crofton's  chair,  and  was 
gone  in  a  moment,  knowing  right  well,  as  he  told 
them  all  down-stairs,  there  was  some  sort  of  a  row 
going  on  between  the  Captain  and  "  her."  He  usually 
spoke  of  his  mistress  as  "  her  "  or  "  she,"  accompany- 
ing the  pronoun  with  a  jerk  of  his  right  thumb,  as  if 
pointing  to  "  her  "  over  his  shoulder. 
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Charlie  sat  up,  and  immediately  drank  off  a  glass 
of  wine.  He  tossed  it  off  at  a  gulp.  "  Good  heavens  !  " 
he  called  out,  jumping  up.  "  It  is  like  fire !  like 
burning  vitriol !  It  has  spirit  enough  to  blow  a  man's 
head  off!  I  wonder  that  poison  did  not  kill  Miss 
Smith." 

Nellie  stood  up.  She  trembled  a  little,  but  she 
came  nearer  to  Charlie,  and  said  in  a  confidential  sort 
of  whisper,  "  That  .  .  .  that  was  why  I  sent  away 
Miss  Smith.      She  .   .   .   she  drank,  Charlie  !  " 

"  For  how  long  did  you  know  that  she  drank  be- 
fore you  sent  her  away  ? "  he  asked,  sternly. 

"  Oh  !  ...  for  a  ...  a  long  time  !  a  ...  a  very 
long  time,  Charlie,"  she  said,  nervously. 

He  walked  right  up  to  his  wife  and  said  to  her 
savagely,  "You  separated  my  son  from  my  own 
father,  and  you  kept  a  woman  about  him  you  knew 
was  given  to  drink  !  You  had  a  woman  with  him 
who  might  have  taught  him  to  drink, — who  might 
have  given  him  the  most  horrible  vice  any  man  or 
woman  can  have  !  " 

Nellie  shrank  away  in  terror  from  her  awful  hus- 
band and  fell  upon  a  sofa,  and,  burying  her  head  in  the 
cushions,  burst  into  tears,  crying  out,  "  You  are  cruel  to 
me,  Charlie  !  you  are  cruel !  I  thought  you  would  be 
horrid  and  cruel  when  you  came  home,  and  that  is  why 
I  never  wanted  you  to  come  ! " 

"  She  never  wanted  me  to  come,"  he  repeated ;  and 
he  stood  coldly  immovable  in  one  place,  as  if  he  were 
no  longer  really  alive. 
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With  lier  head  still  buried  down,  Nellie  went  on- 
crying  till  her   weeping    spent   itself   in   lengthening 
sobs. 

There  was  a  long  pause  of  silence  between  the  hus- 
band and  wife.  He  broke  it  at  last.  "  AVliere  is  the 
child  ? "  he  asked  ;  "  has  he  gone  too  ?  " 

'Nellie  sat  up  at  this.  "  How  nastily  you  speak  to 
me,"  she  whimpered,  "  as  if  I  were  unkind  to  the  boy  ! 
The  boy  is  very  fond  of  me  when  his  disagreeable  old 
grandfather  keeps  out  of  the  way.  You  had  better 
go  up-stairs  and  see  him  yourself,  and  then  you  will 
believe  I  have  not  sent  him  away.  He  is  aslee^D  in  the 
nursery  ;  so  go  !  go  !  " 

She  did  not  offer  to  go  with  him  and  show  him  his 
boy.     And  he  went  up  alone. 

No  one  was  in  the  nursery  but  the  sleeping  child. 
There  was  a  shaded  candle  on  a  table  not  far  from 
little  Charlie's  cot.  The  father  took  up  the  light  and 
held  it  so  that  he  could  see  the  boy.  His  son  had  been 
a  baby  still  in  arms  when  he  went  away,  and  now  he 
was  nearly  six  years  old.  It  was  as  if  Charlie  saw 
him  for  the  first  time.  The  child  was  not  fair  or  like 
himself,  but  had  dark  auburn  hair  clustering  in  curls, 
like  Nellie's,  on  a  very  white  forehead ;  and  he  had 
long  dark  lashes,  which  lay  sleeping  on  a  softly  rounded 
pink  cheek.  He  was  so  startlingly  like  the  Nellie 
Charles  Crofton  had  loved  with  all  his  soul  in  those 
years  which  now  seemed  such  long  ages  ago,  that  the 
contrast  between  that  face  of  sweet  innocence,  dream- 
ing with  a  smile  on  the  parted  lips  as  if  of  heaven. 
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and  the  changed  wife  who  had  met  him  so  strangely, 
so  coldly,  so  ...  so  horribly  down-stairs,  seemed 
quite  terrible  to  him.  It  was  like  the  contrast  between 
the  Nellie  who  once  had  been  and  .  .  .  that  woman 
below !  That  woman  who  was  not  glad  to  see  him  ! 
who  wished  he  had  never  come  home  '  He  turned 
away  from  the  little  cot. 

But  he  came  back  asjain  and  aQ:ain,  and  looked  at 
the  boy.  The  holy  sleep  of  childhood  can  touch  most 
hearts.      It  touched  poor  Charlie's  then. 

AVhen  the  nurse  returned  some  minutes  afterwards, 
she  found  the  tall  officer  on  his  knees  by  the  side  of 
the  child's  little  bed.  She  thought  he  was  praying. 
He  did  not  see  her,  and  she  went  quickly  away  abashed 
and  frightened,  as  servants  so  often  are  at  any  sight 
which  seems  strange  to  them. 

Charlie  must  have  been  altogether  nearly  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  up-stairs. 

The  sherry  had  been  removed  when  he  came  down 
again,  but  the  horrid  smell  of  it  was  stiU  strong  in  the 
room. 

Charlie  was  less  stern,  less  savac^e  now,  and  his  wife 
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seemed  to  have  lost  her  fear  of  him. 

"  Come  and  sit  near  me,  Charlie  dear ! "  she  said  to 
him,  pointing  to  a  chair  beside  her  own,  for  she  no 
longer  lay  on  the  sofa.  "  Come  and  sit  by  me,"  she 
repeated,  because  he  was  not  coming,  but  was  standing 
motionless  with  surprise.  "  Ah  !  Charlie,  Charlie  dear  ! 
my  dear,  dear  Charlie,  let  us  talk  affectionately,  quite 
affectionately  together." 
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"  Nellie  !  "  he  said,  looking  frightened, — "  Nellie  !  " 
But  he  took  the  chair. 

She  put  her  hand  caressingly  upon  his  arm.  "  Kiss 
me,  Charlie.     My  own  darling  Charlie,  kiss  me  ! " 

"  ISTellie  ! "  he  said  again,  but  hesitated  to  kiss  her. 

Then  she  said,  in  a  coaxing  sort  of  way,  and  with 
that  hysterical  laugh  which  had  hurt  him  so  much 
before,  "  Kiss  me  like  a  lover,  my  own  darling  Charlie  ! 
I  like  lovers'  kisses  !  They  are  much  kinder — ha  ! 
ha  !  ha  !  "  she  laughed — "  so  much,  much  kinder  than 
cold  husbands'  kisses." 

The  coarseness  of  these  odious  words,  and  the  horrid 
way  she  said  them,  stifled  with  disgust  any  returning 
softness  there  may  have  been  in  Charlie's  heart.  He 
recoiled  from  her,  and  brushing  away  her  clinging  hand, 
got  up  and  stood  at  a  distance. 

She  trembled  when  he  started  away  from  her.  She 
trembled  so  much  that  she  had  to  hold  by  the  arms  of 
the  chair  when  she  sat  up,  in  order  to  still  that  great 
trembling  a  little.  She  stared  at  her  husband  with  in- 
tensity of  fear  as  he  recoiled  from  her.  Her  flaming 
eyes  looked  almost  distraught  with  terror. 

"  You  .  .  .  you  hate  me,  Charlie  !  "  she  cried  out,  in 
a  choking,  thickening  voice.  "  They  have  told  you  lies 
about  me  !  they  have  told  you  lies  !  George  has  told 
you  a  wicked  story,  and  it  is  a  lie  I  You  believe  it,  and 
you  won't  forgive  me  !  you  won't  forgive  me,  Charlie  !  " 

And  she  sank  back  into  the  chair  again  with  a 
craven,  cowering  fear  of  him  that  was  awful  to  him, 
because  it  was  like  the  terror  of  conscious  ijuilt. 
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Still  staring  at  him  with  that  dreadful  abhorrent 
look  in  her  eyes,  she  said,  quivering  all  over,  and 
speaking  as  if  her  tongue  were  getting  paralysed  by 
her  own  words,  "  Why  did  not  you  stay  away  ?  Why 
have  you  come  home  to  hate  me  ?  to  hate  me  so  cruelly, 
so  .  .   .  so  horribly,  Charlie  ? " 

There  is  an  intensity  of  passion  which  will  seem 
passionless. 

''  What  story  is  this  you  speak  of  and  have  spoken 
of  before  ?  I  must  know  it,"  said  Charles  Crofton, 
slowly,  but  with  unmoved,  quite  cold  composure. 

"  It  is  not  true ! "  gasped  Nellie,  starting  up  and 
breathing  very  hard.  Her  nervous  trembling  was  so 
great  she  had  to  hold  by  the  chair  when  she  first  stood 
up.  "  It  is  not  true  !  I  was  not  ill !  I  was  quite  well ! 
I  wanted  to  go  in  that  ship,  but  George  would  not  let 
me.  He  met  me  in  the  street  the  evening  before  I  was 
to  start,  and  he  came  again  next  morning  and  would 
not  let  me  so.  It  was  he  who  would  not  let  me  sro. 
He  !  he  and  Miss  Smith  !  They  were  in  a  horrid  league 
together  !     And  they  kept  me  !  George  kept  me  ! " 

"  Why  did  he  keep  you  ? "  asked  Charlie,  coldly. 

Her  whole  face  changed.  The  terror  left  it,  and  she 
smiled,  then  gave  that  imbecile  laugh.  Bending  for- 
ward, though  still  holding  by  the  back  of  the  chair,  she 
whispered  across  the  room,  as  if  she  were  telling  Charlie 
a  secret,  "  George  always  was  in  love  with  me.  He 
never  was  in  love  with  Adela — only  with  me !  only 
with  me  !  "  She  stood  without  support.  She  stretched 
out  her  hands  towards  her  husband.      "  Kiss,  kiss  me, 
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Charlie  ! "  she  said,  in  that  changed  voice  which  made 
his  heart  stand  still — "  kiss  me,  Charlie,  and  I  .  .  .  " 
she  laughed  again — "  and  I  will  think  you  are  George  !  " 

He  started  back  from  her  in  an  agony  of  horror. 
She  slipped  and  fell  flat  on  the  floor. 

When  at  last  he  went  to  raise  her,  he  found  she  was 
in  a  very  dead  sort  of  faint. 

It  seemed  terribly  natural  to  him  that  a  woman 
should  faint — nay  !  that  she  should  drop  down  dead — 
when  she  told  her  husband  what  his  .  .  .  his  wife 
had  told  him. 
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It  was  at  an  early  hour  next  morning  that  Captain 
Crofton  rang  tlie  drawingj-room  bell  for  the  butler. 

Charlie  had  spent  the  long  night  feverishly  walking 
about  the  room  where  he  had  had  that  first  terrible 
meeting  with  the  wife  from  whom  he  had  been  parted 
for  years — with  the  woman  who  was  not  glad  to  see 
him  because  .  .  .  because  she  loved  and  was  loved 
by  another  man.  Her  horrible  words  and  the  awful 
change  in  her  had  nearly  set  him  mad.  He  could  take 
no  rest.  Those  dreadful  words  kept  repeating  them- 
selves over  and  over  again  in  his  brain.  He  could  not 
for  an  instant  lose  consciousness  of  her  spoken  infamy, 
and  the  way  she  had  told  him  the  horrible  truth  had 
been  so  revoltino-  to  him,  that  the  look — the  deQjraded 
look — of  her  haunted  him  as  if  he  had  met  her  when 
he  and  she  were  fiends  in  hell. 

"  She  has  no  shame !  She  is  dead  even  to  the  con- 
tempt a  man  like  that  fellow  down-stairs  shows  openly 
for  her.  She  does  not  feel  the  insult  of  his  low  laucrh- 
ing  scorn.  His  vile  insolence  did  not  sting  her  into 
horror-struck  shame ! " 
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The  remembrance  of  the  insultino;  look  tliat  man 
had.  oiven  his  wife  the  nioht  before  infuriated  Charlie 
Crofton  in  his  already  maddened  state.  He  saw  the 
fellow  look  at  her  aoain,  and  understood,  he  thouoht, 
the  reason  of  his  intolerable  insolence. 

"  Whatever  my  .  .  .  my  wife  may  be,  that  fellow 
shall  not  insult  her  by  his  looks,"  he  had  said,  and 
rung  that  early  bell.  "  When  I  go  out  to-day  I  will 
not  leave  that  fellow  in  the  house.  No  one  shall  dare 
to  insult  my  wife  in  my  own  house." 

Long  was  not  an  early  riser,  and  Captain  Crofton 
had  to  ring  several  times  before  he  appeared.  This 
delay  was  fortunate  for  Charlie.  His  having  to  ring 
four  times  over  was  just  one  of  those  trivial  little 
actions  which  will  sometimes  bring  a  man  down  from 
the  height  of  passion  to  the  realities  of  life.  Charlie 
was  a  disciplined  soldier,  and  had  habits  of  self-com- 
mand ;  and  he  was  a  gentleman,  so  he  behaved  as  such 
when  he  found  himself  face  to  face  with  the  servant. 

He  said  quietly,  "  I  have  rung  for  you  because  I 
wish  to  tell  you  that  I  intend  immediately  making 
changes  in  my  establishment,  and  shall  no  longer  re- 
quire your  services." 

Civilly  as  this  may  have  been  said,  it  was  none  the 
less  astounding  to  Long.  To  be  called  up  early  in 
the  morning  in  order  to  be  told  a  thing  like  this  was 
certainly  enough  to  upset  the  dignified  equilibrium  of 
any  butler.  The  truth  is,  the  night  hours  had  seemed 
so  long  to  Charlie  that  he  was  not  in  the  least  aware 
how  early  in  the  morning  it  really  was. 
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The  astonished  butler  turned  red  with  surprise  and 
rage.  It  made  him  far  more  angry  to  be  told  this  at 
six  o'clock  than  it  would  to  have  been  told  it  after 
breakfast  at  ten.  He  felt  it  an  insult  to  be  called  up 
out  of  bed  on  purpose  to  be  given  undeserved  warning. 

"  Then  she  has  been  telling  you  stories  about  me, 
sir,  and  it's  a  shame  of  her,"  he  exclaimed  in  hot  anger, 
and  used  that  gesture  of  the  thumb  pointing  to  the 
ceiling.  In  the  agitated  astonishment  of  the  moment 
he  really  forgot  he  was  not  speaking  to  his  usual 
audience  down-stairs,  and  the  pronoun  and  the  gesture 
were  an  ordinary  habit  to  him. 

"  She  ?  .  .  .  "  repeated  Captain  Crofton,  in  a  white 
rage. 

"  Mrs  Crofton,  sir.  Beg  pardon,  I  meant  Mrs 
Crofton,  sir." 

Charlie  stood  back.  He  was  afraid  of  assaulting 
this  man. 

"  It  was  a  slip  of  the  tongue,  sir — no  offence  meant, 
sir." 

"  No  .  .  .  offence.  You  leave  my  house  this  very 
hour,"  said  Captain  Crofton.  "  I  give  you  an  hour  to 
pack  up,  not  a  second  more." 

"  I'm  entitled  to  my  month's  wages  and  my  board 
wages,  and  I'll  get  'em  too,  or  I'll  have  the  law  of 
you,"  growled  the  man,  growing  insolent. 

"  You  shall  have  what  you  are  entitled  to,  but  you 
shall  leave  my  house.     Now,  leave  the  room." 

"  You  just  tell  Mrs  Crofton,  then,  from  me  that  if  she 
don't  give  me  a  fust-rate  character  I'll  carry  her  into 
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court,  and  if  she  dares  to  take  away  my  character 
there  I'll  take  away  hers.  Tell  her  I'll  take  away  her 
character  right  out  in  public,  and  just  tell  'em  all  what 
her  little  ways  are  like." 

The  awful  meaning  poor  Charlie  heard  in  these 
words,  the  agony  of  shame  he  felt — as  if  the  shame 
were  all  his  own — was  such  that  the  very  intensity  of 
this  shame  paralysed  his  hand  a  moment  and  kept 
him  from  striking  down  this  man. 

That  first  horror  just  stayed  his  hand  long  enough 
to  let  the  man  escape,  for  the  butler,  being  now 
frightened,  went  quickly  away. 

It  was  some  time  before  Charlie  could  recover  him- 
self enouf]rh  to  dare  to  run  the  risk  of  seeing^  that  man 
again.  He  was  sufficiently  conscious  of  his  own  terri- 
ble anger  to  make  him  fear  to  see  him.  There  is  no 
anger  more  dangerous  than  that  which  comes  from 
the  feeling  of  intolerable  shame.  So  he  was  afraid  to 
leave  the  room  for  fear  he  might  meet  him  again  too 
soon. 

An  hour  passed,  and  Charlie  was  still  pacing  the 
room  he  had  paced  all  night,  when  he  chanced  to  catch 
conscious  sisfht  of  himself  in  a  mirror.  He  stood  still 
and  looked  at  the  gaunt  unwashed  man  he  saw  there, 
as  if  it  had  been  at  some  haggard  stranger.  The  sight 
of  this  strange  .  .  .  madman,  whom  he  knew  to  be 
himself,  sobered  his  senses.  His  first  thought  was, 
"  My  boy  will  be  afraid  of  me  if  he  first  sees  me  thus. 
I  hear  his  voice  ;  he  must  not  see  me  thus,  or  .  .  . 
he  will  hate  me  too  !  " 
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This  fear  made  a  man  of  him.  He  went  up- stairs  and 
washed  and  re-dressed  himself,  and  for  the  moment  be- 
came as  it  were  sane  again. 

He  went  out  of  the  dressing-room  where  he  had  been, 
and  called  to  the  child  to  come  down  to  him,  and  went 
in  again,  for  he  heard  the  nurse  talking  in  the  nursery 
and  knew  her  voice,  and  shrank  from  seeing  her  in  broad 
daylight,  for  this  woman  was  Mrs  Crof ton's  maid  as  well 
as  the  child's  nurse,  and  it  was  with  her  Captain  Crofton 
had  left  his  wife  the  niojht  before.  He  dreaded  she 
might  ask  the  reason  of  her  mistress's  long  dead 
faint. 

But  the  child  did  not  come  down  alone  after  all. 
Maria  came  with  him,  and  came  talking,  for  she  was  as 
talkative  as  so  doubly  confidential  a  person  as  a  nurse 
and  lady's-maid  has  a  right  to  be. 

"  Come  along,  come  along,  Master  Charles,  and  now 
don't  you  be  afraid  of  your  papa.  Your  papa  won't 
eat  you,  and  j)'raps  he'll  show  you  his  sword  and  his 
long  lance,  that  has  killed  hundreds  and  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  black-faced  men." 

Maria  was  not  aware  Captain  Crofton  had  no  lance. 
"  You'd  like  to  see  the  sword  and  the  lance,  Master 
Charles." 

"  But  I  don't  want  to  see  my  papa.  I  don't  want 
to  see  a  horrid  strange  man.  I  don't  like  horrid  strange 
men." 

There  seemed  to  be  a  slight  scuffle  on  the  stairs. 
"  Now,  Master  Charles,  don't  you  run  away,  or  you 
won't  see  the  real  sword  and  the  bio*  lance  that  killed 
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all  those  black-faced  men,  and  you  know  you  want  to 
see  them  very  bad  indeed." 

"  Ask  him  for  them,  Maria.  He'll  lend  them  to  you, 
and  then  you  can  show  them  to  me  in  the  nursery." 

"  You  are  a  coward,  Master  Charles  ;  that's  what 
you  are !  You're  a  regular  young  coward,  and  you're 
afraid  of  your  papa." 

"  I'm  not  a  coward  !  I'm  not  a  coward  ! "  cried  out 
the  young  voice  angrily,  "  and  I'll  kill  you  with  the  big 
sword,  Maria,  when  I  get  it,  and  I  won't  be  one  bit 
frightened  to  see  all  your  blood  trickling  out." 

"  Oh  Lor'  ! "  replied  Maria  ;  "  and  you'd  just  faint 
down  dead.  But  if  you're  not  a  coward.  Master  Charles, 
come  along  of  me  and  see  your  papa,  and  don't 
make  a  noise,  or  you'll  wake  up  your  mamma,  sound 
as  she  sleeps." 

A  door  opened,  and  Captain  Crofton's  taU  figure  stood 
in  the  doorway.  Maria  screamed,  and  so  did  the  poor 
child. 

"  The  little  man  will  not  be  afraid  of  me.  He 
will  come  to  me  and  kiss  me  and  be  kind  to  me,"' 
said  Charlie,  softly  and  very  tenderly,  and  he  tried  to 
force  a  smile.      He  held  out  his  hands  to  the  boy. 

"  Oh  Lor'  !  sir,"  said  Maria,  "  but  you  did  give  us  a 
fright," — and  she  put  her  hand  to  her  heart,  as  if  she 
thought  it  must  be  beating  violently. 

But  little  Charlie  stood  very  still,  and  looked  at  his 
father  with  his  large  wistful  grey  eyes  wide  open. 
That  gaze  made  his  father  tremble.  It  was  so  like 
a  memory  of  the  past. 

VOL.   III.  C 
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"I  am  too  tall,"  said  Charlie,  trying  to  smile 
again  ;  "  I  am  too  tall  for  us  to  kiss  like  men,"  and  he 
knelt  down  on  one  knee.  "  The  little  man  will  come 
and  kiss  the  big  man  now,"  he  said,  very  gently. 

"  Go  along  with  you,  Master  Charles,  and  don't  you 
be  afraid  of  your  papa,"  whispered  Maria,  but  quite 
loudly. 

"  I  am  not  afraid  of  him,"  cried  the  child,  turning 
to  her  indignantly,  and  freeing  himself  from  the  grasp 
she  had  taken  of  his  shoulders.  "  I  am  a  boy,  and  it 
is  only  girls  and  women  are  afraid  of  big  men,"  and  he 
walked  proudly  towards  his  father. 

Charlie  gave  him  the  long  kiss  of  deep  love  he  had 
brought  home  for  his  mother.  The  child  was  a  little 
awed  by  the  solemn  feeling  of  this  kiss ;  and  with  his 
small  hand  on  his  father's  bent  knee,  he  stood  very 
still  and  looked  up  at  him  steadfastly.  "  You  are  like 
grandpapa,"  he  said ;  "  so  I  will  not  be  really  afraid 
of  you." 

"Why  should  the  little  man  be  afraid  of  his  own 
father  ? "  said  Charlie,  fondling  the  child,  and  with 
that  forced  smile  still  on  his  sad  face.  "  Why  should 
he  be  afraid  of  his  father,  who  will  be  very  kind  to 
him,  and  show  him  his  big:  sword  ? " 

"  Because,"  said  his  little  son,  "  mamma  is  afraid  of 
you,  and  did  not  want  you  to  come  home." 

"  Shame  on  you  !  shame  on  you,  Master  Charles  !  " 
cried  out  Maria,  rushingj  forward. 

Captain  Crofton  had  sprung  to  his  feet.  He  was 
seized  with  a  panic  of  horror,  for  fear  his  wife  might 
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be  incriminated  from  the  lips  of  lier  own  cliilcl,  and 
before  this  listening  woman.  He  shrank  away  from 
his  boy  in  terror  and  went  quickly  down-stairs,  and 
with  such  a  look  on  his  face  that  poor  little  Charlie 
was  much  frightened,  and  began  to  cry,  and  sobbed 
to  the  scolding  Maria,  "  I'll  be  good — I'll  be  good  ! 
Don't  let  that  man  punish  me !  He'll  kill  me  with 
his  big  sword  !  " 

Charlie  heard  the  child  crying,  and  stopped  on  the 
stairs ;  but  he  had  not  the  courage  to  go  back  again 
and  comfort  him,  though  he  felt  bitterly,  "My  boy 
will  hate  me  too ! "  That  his  little  son's  own  lips 
should  have  told  him  of  ISTellie's  fear  and  dislike  was 
awful  to  him !  He  hated  to  feel  like  a  coward ;  but 
he  had  become  an  abject  one  through  dread  of  what 
the  child  might  tell  him  next. 

Charles  Crofton  had  never  been  so  unmanned  in  his 
life  as  he  was  then.  ISTothing  unmans  even  the  strong- 
est heart  and  brain  so  surely  as  sudden  revulsion  of 
feeling.  There  is  hardly  any  trouble  or  grief  or  cruel 
pain  of  disappointment  we  cannot  bear  with  outward 
calm,  if  only  we  are  given  time — if  the  great  anguish 
steals  on  us  slowly,  and  does  not  fall  quite  unawares 
upon  us  when  our  heart  is  beating  full  of  buoyant  joy. 
Even  despair  can  be  a  chill,  slow  poison,  benumbing 
as  it  kills ;  and  we  can  drink  of  it  in  silence,  coldly, 
with  seeming  calmness.  But  there  is  mad  passion, 
blind  and  senseless,  and  the  panic  of  sudden  fear,  in 
strong  living  joy  turned  into  a  quick  agony  of  grief 
and  shame. 
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It  would  be  unjust  and  false  to  think  that  Charlie 
was  not  usually  a  man  of  moral  courage,  and  of  a 
self-command  greater  and  not  less  than  that  of  most 
young  men. 

Even  now  he  soon  recovered  his  self  -  possession 
sufficiently  to  make  him  no  longer  afraid  that  he 
could  not  contain  his  wrath  at  sight  of  the  servant 
who  had  looked  insultingly  at  his  wife  and  spoken 
insolently  of  her. 

Before  he  went  out,  he  felt  able  to  see  Long ;  and 
he  paid  him  his  wages,  and  dismissed  him  with  stern 
command  of  temper.  It  is  true  the  man  was  fright- 
ened and  civil  now.  There  was  that  about  Captain 
Crofton's  look  and  manner  which  awed  him. 

This  duty  done,  Charlie  went  quickly  out  of  the 
house,  and  without  waiting  for  breakfast,  so  greatly 
did  he  dread  the  child  might  find  him  and  speak  of 
its  mother  again. 

He  went  to  his  father's  lodgings  in  Bury  Street. 
Long  had  given  him  the  address ;  but  he  found  the 
Admiral  had  started  half  an  hour  before  for  Ports- 
mouth — "  to  meet  the  Malabar,  sir,"  he  was  told, 
"  which  they  expect  to  -  morrow,  but  might  chance 
come  in  to  -  day,  the  Hadmiral  said,  sir.  And  the 
Hadmiral  has  gone  to  the  Hadmiralty  'Ouse  in  the 
dockyard,  sir.  I  know  as  'ow  he  was  going  there,  sir : 
a  telegram  would  find  him  there.  Excuse  me,  sir ; 
but  if  you're  Captain  Crofton,  the  Hadmiral  will  be  that 
vexed,  sir,  he  did  not  meet  the  ship  when  she  came  in. 
The  Hadmiral  made  sure  he'd  be  a  day  too  soon,  sir." 
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"  People  always  take  a  kindly  interest  in  my  father, 
and  know  where  he  is,  and  all  about  him ;  but  .  .  . 
but  not  in  his  own  house,"  thought  Charlie ;  and  with 
a  fresh  pain  in  his  sore  heart,  he  turned  to  cross  the 
road  on  his  w^ay  to  the  nearest  post-office. 

As  he  turned,  he  saw  George  Crofton  at  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  narrow  street.     He  stopped. 

Sir  George  saw  him.  "  Hallo,  Charlie !  Why,  I 
was  going  to  tell  Uncle  Charles  I  had  just  seen 
the  arrival  of  the  Malabar;  and  here  you  are  your- 
self, old  fellow  ! "  And  George  came  quickly  across 
the  road  with  outstretched  hand.  "Awfully  glad 
to  ...  " 

But  his  cousin  stepped  back,  and  would  not  touch 
his  hand. 

"  Good  heavens  !  "  exclaimed  George. 

"  You  prevented  my  wife  from  coming  out  to  me  in 
the  Sultan,"  said  Charlie,  with  a  sort  of  cold,  halting, 
short  -  breathed  passion.  His  lips  were  ashy  pale. 
"  You  met  my  w4fe  in  the  street  the  evening  be- 
fore she  was  to  sail,  and  you  advised  her  not  to 
go." 

Georo-e  looked  at  Charlie  straight  in  the  face,  but 
gave  no  answer. 

"  Did  you  come  to  my  house  early  the  following 
morning,  and  w^ith  the  help  of  that  woman  Miss 
Smith,  did  you  or  did  you  not  keep  my  wife  from 
starting,  and  against  her  will  ?  Against  her  will  ? " 
repeated  Charlie,  with  growing  lire.  "  Was  it  against 
her  will  or  not  ?  " 
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"  Not  SO  loud,  my  dear  fellow — not  so  loud  !  "  said 
George.  "Don't  let  us  have  a  row  in  the  street. 
We'll  walk  on  and  talk  quietly.  Come,  come  now, 
Charlie  ..."  and  he  was  slipping  his  arm  inside 
his  cousin's,  when  Charlie  hit  down  his  hand  with 
a  strong  blow.  This  made  George  angry ;  he  was 
not   angry  before. 

"  Your  wife  was  not  fit  to  start,"  he  said ;  "  she 
was  .  .  .  ill,  and  she  was  starting  off  alone.  She 
would  take  no  maid.  No  one  was  going  with  her. 
She  was  going  quite  alone." 

"  She  was  not  ill.  That  is  a  lie  !  She  was 
well,"  said  Charlie.  "  And,"  he  added,  in  a  fierce 
rage,  "  it  was  better  for  her  to  be  going  off  alone  than 
to  be  staying  with  you — better  for  her  reputation,  at 
least ! " 

"  Good  God ! "  cried  George,  turning  very  red. 
"  And  this  insult  is  from  you  ? — from  you  of  all  men, 
Charlie  ! " 

But  Captain  Crofton  had  walked  on,  and  Sir 
George  was  standing  alone  in  the  street.  George 
looked  after  the  man  he  had  loved  like  a  brother  his 
whole  life  long  till  then.  "  An  insult  like  this  can- 
not be  forcjiven,"  thouoht  he.  "  He  and  I  cannot  be 
friends  again.  Never,  by  God!  never!"  But  there 
was  sorrow  in  his  wrath.  "  What  has  that  WTetched 
woman  told  him  ?  She  cannot  have  told  him  the 
truth.  Women  like  her  never  tell  the  truth.  But  he 
had  no  right  to  doubt  and  to  insult  me.  He,  of  all 
men,  had  no  right  1 " 
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The  first  day  after  poor  Charlie's  return  to  home 
and  friends  was  indeed  a  wretched  one  for  him.  It 
is  true  he  was  too  fiercely  angry  with  George  to  care 
whether  he  had  made  an  enemy  of  him  or  not ;  but 
everybody  he  met  that  day  felt  to  him  like  an 
enemy.  He  avoided  old  friends,  and  if  he  saw  them 
in  the  street,  crossed  over  to  the  other  side.  He  was 
glad  to  see  no  one,  madly  fearing  to  be  asked  some 
question  about  his  wife.  He  turned  several  warm 
friends  into  very  cool  acquaintances  that  day.  ''  That 
fellow  cut  me,"  said  one ;  "  he  certainly  did.  He 
saw  me  quite  plainly  and  cut  me."  "  I'll  be  hanged 
if  I  speak  to  Crofton  again  !  He  was  deuced  cool ! " 
said  another ;  and  so  on,  and  so  on. 

It  was  a  long  day  for  Charlie.  He  roamed  about 
the  streets,  and  went  to  shop  after  shop,  but  time 
dragged  terribly.  He  did  not  like  to  go  to  his  club — 
not  even  to  dine  there  ;  and  he  went  and  dined  alone 
at  some  place  where  he  thought  he  would  see  no  one 
he  knew.  And  he  saw  no  one  there.  But  on  coming 
out,  by  one  of  those  unlucky  accidents  which  seldom 
occur  in  a  vast  town  like  London,  he  came,  for  the 
second  time  that  day,  face  to  face  with  George.  They 
met  under  the  full  glare  of  a  gas-lamp,  and  George  was 
arm-in-arm  with  a  man  whom  Charlie  knew.  This 
common  friend  stopped  to  speak  to  Charlie.  For  the 
sake  of  the  old  friendship,  and  also,  from  the  in- 
stinctive dislike  a  true  gentleman  has  of  parading  a 
family  quarrel  before  the  world.  Sir  George  raised  his 
hat ;  but  Charlie  looked  him  full  in  the  face  and  cut 
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him  dead.      It  did  not  pain  him  then  thus  insultingly 
to  cut  the  friend  of  his  boyhood  and  youth. 

Charlie  had  telegraphed  to  his  father  that  he  would 
go  to  his  lodgings  that  night  at  eleven.  His  father 
would  think  he  had  dined  at  home.  He  need  not  tell 
him  he  had  not.  He  would  have  to  tell  his  father 
everything  soon,  but  he  would  not,  he  could  not,  on 
their  first  meeting.  He  would  make  that  meeting 
short ;  and  that  was  one  reason  why  he  had  named  so 
late  an  hour,  for  the  afternoon  train  from  Portsmouth 
would  bring  the  Admiral  to  town  comparatively 
early. 

Admiral  Crofton  and  his  only  son  met  with  that 
composure,  that  one  grasp  of  the  hand,  that  seeming 
coolness  of  affection  which  so  often  accompanies  deep 
feeling  in  Englishmen. 

There  was  silence  between  them  at  first. 

"  It  is  seven  years  since  we  have  seen  each  other, 
Charlie.  I  was  two  years  afloat  before  you  left,"  said 
the  Admiral  gravely,  at  last.  "  It  has  been  a  long 
time,  Charlie  ;  and  an  anxious  one.  We  heard  no  news 
of  you  for  months.  But  you  are  well,  my  boy,  w^ell  ?  " 
And  he  looked  anxiously  at  his  son. 

"  Yes,  yes,  father,  quite  well,"  said  Charlie,  hastily. 

"  But  that  was  a  glorious  march  to  Candaliar  '  I  am 
glad  you  were  there.  I  don't  care  for  the  anxiety 
now.  Eoberts  did  the  thing  well.  He  did  it 
splendidly.  He  is  a  great  man,  Charlie — the  greatest 
man  we  have  got — and  I  am  glad  you  w^ere  with  him. 
It  was   an   honour   to   serve  under   him.       And    you 
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are  well,  Charlie  ? "  he  repeated  anxiously  again. 
"Don't  tell  me  you  are  well  if  you  are  not." 

And  Charlie  assured  his  father  once  more  that  he 
was  ^  well.  Then  he  was  silent  again.  He  found  it 
much  harder  to  speak  than  he  had  deemed  possible. 

The  Admiral  was  not  satisfied ;  but  he  looked  away 
from  his  son,  as  if  courteous  instinct  had  told  him  his 
anxious  gaze  gave  pain.  "  Nellie  has  been  unkind  and 
cold  to  him.  She  has  changed  to  him  too,"  thought 
the  father,  and  for  the  first  time  he  felt  bitterly 
towards  her  whom  he  had  once  loved  as  his  own 
daughter.  Her  changed  manner  to  himself;  her  un- 
mistakable wish  that  he  should  leave  the  house  to 
which  he  had  come  home  five  years  before  from 
America  without  a  doubt  of  warm  welcome ;  her  cold 
neglect  of  him ;  and,  above  all,  her  seeming  jealousy 
about  the  boy,  and  cruel  conduct  in  keeping  that  child, 
who  was  the  delight  of  his  life,  away  from  him,  had 
grieved  him  much  and  made  him  very  sad  at  heart: 
yet  there  had  been  no  bitterness,  only  sorrow,  in  his 
disappointment  and  his  pain.  But  now  he  felt  bitterly 
towards  Nellie. 

He  had  been  greatly  touched  at  sight  of  the  son 
who  was  far  dearer  to  him  than  life :  and  it  moved 
him  all  too  much  to  think  Nellie  had  been  cold  to 
him  on  his  home-coming,  after  war  and  danger  and 
long  years  of  absence — an  absence  which  had  felt 
like  weary  loneliness  to  the  Admiral,  especially  of  late 
years,  since  he  had  been  on  shore  and  found  Nellie 
changed. 
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Charlie  saw  gathering  tears  in  his  father's  still 
bright  blue  eyes.  The  kind  eyes  had  not  been  tearful 
of  old.  He  thought  this  a  sign  of  increased  age  in  his 
father,  and  it  touched  him.  The  Admiral  seemed 
nervously  aware  of  the  weakness  himself,  and  when  he 
spoke  again  he  affected  a  cheeriness  of  manner  which 
his  voice  at  first  belied.  "  I  say,  Charlie,  you're 
delighted  with  the  little  fellow,  now  aren't  you  ?  Fine 
boy,  isn't  he  ?  Eh  ?  eh  ?  And  wonderfully  intelligent  ? 
I  declare,  Charlie,  I  am  not  sure  you  were  quite  as 
clever  at  six  years  old  as  he  is,  though  you  were  a 
wide-awake  little  chap,  I  can  tell  you.  But  this  child's 
questions  are  amazing.  You  will  be  surprised  at  that 
boy,  Charlie ;  he  is  far  beyond  his  years.  There  is 
nothing  he  does  not  see  and  hear !  And  still,  with  all 
his  cleverness,  he  is  the  very  best  child  I  ever  knew. 
Not  that  he  hasn't  a  spirit  of  his  own  !  Why,  Lord 
bless  my  soul !  he  is  full  of  dash  and  go  !  and  the 
very  last  day  we  met  in  the  Park,  what  should  he  do 
but  come  up  behind  me  and  squirt  me  all  over  with 
water  from  the  Serpentine.  '  What  are  you  up  to  now, 
little  rascal  ? '  said  I.  '  I  am  a  torpedo.  Admiral,'  said 
he.  He  always  calls  me  '  Admiral '  when  he  is  play- 
ing his  j)ranks.  '  I  am  a  torpedo,  Admiral,'  said  he ; 
'  and  you're  just  blown  sky-high  at  sea,  and  that's  why 
you  are  wet ! '  Torpedo  !  I  was  amazed  ;  good  Lord  ! 
wherever  did  he  get  that  word  !  But  it  is  astounding 
what  that  boy  picks  up  !  and  sky-high  was  not  a  bad 
expression  for  him  either.  '  I  am  a  torpedo.  Admiral, 
and  you're  just  blown  sky-high  at  sea,  and  that's  why 
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you  are  wet  ! '  And  wet  I  was  !  But  what  could  I 
do  to  the  little  rascal  after  that  ?  Still  I  keep  a  tight 
hand  over  him,  Charlie,"  added  the  grandfather  quite 
seriously, — "  a  remarkably  tight  hand,  I  can  tell 
you." 

"  And  a  kind  one,  father,"  said  his  son,  laying  his 
own  hand  on  his  father's, — "  a  very  kind  one  too." 
But  Charlie  did  not  smile. 

The  poor  Admiral  felt  painfully  touched.  His  son's 
grave  sad  manner  moved  him  as  deeply  as  his  affection- 
ate words.  There  was  a  great  change  in  Charlie,  as  if 
he  were  no  longer  a  young  man  :  he  had  an  aged  look  of 
weary  sorrow.  The  Admiral  could  not  speak  quickly 
again.  It  was  his  son  spoke  first.  "  I  was  grieved 
not  to  find  you  in  your  own  house,  father.  It  is  lonely 
for  you  here,"  he  said. 

Bitter  as  were  the  Admiral's  feelings  towards  Xellie, 
he  could  be  a  chivalrous  gentleman  still. 

"  Lonely,  my  boy  ?  Why,  I  am  almost  next  door  to 
my  club.  I  can  do  what  I  like,  and  I  am  as  lively  as  a 
cricket,"  he  answered,  with  forced  cheerfulness.  "  The 
old  fellow  does  not  want  a  nurse  yet,  Charlie ;  he  has 
spunk  in  him  still.  Never  was  more  comfortable  in 
my  life,  my  boy  !  The  people  who  keep  this  house  are 
quite  kind  to  me,  quite  kind !  I  am  often  surprised 
at  their  kindness !  I  can  assure  you  I  live  like  a 
prince.  And,"  he  added,  "  you  are  not  so  very  far  off 
in  Pont  Street,  Charlie,  so  you  will  come  and  see  me 
every  day.  And  ..."  he  hesitated  a  little,  "...  you'll 
sometimes  brino-  the  little  fellow  too." 
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"  It  was  wicked  of  her  to  keep  the  child  from  you  !  " 
cried  Charlie,  getting  quickly  up.  He  stood  at  his  full 
height,  and  turning  very  pale,  repeated,  "  It  was  wicked 
of  her  to  keep  him  from  you,  father ! " 

"  Don't  speak  like  that,  my  boy,"  said  the  Admiral, 
gravely,  rising  too.  "  You  must  not  wrong  Nellie.  It 
is  natural  that  a  mother  should  feel  a  little  ...  a 
little  jealous  of  her  one  child's  lave.  The  old  man 
had  no  right  to  come  between  her  and  her  boy's  whole 
love." 

Charlie  put  his  hand  on  his  father's  shoulder,  and 
looked  into  his  face,  as  if  he  would  read  the  real  truth 
there. 

"  The  only  thing  that  has  a  little  hurt  me,  Charlie," 
the  grandfather  confessed,  "  is  that  Nellie  says  I  am 
too  indulgent  to  the  boy ;  and  I  really  keep  a  remark- 
ably tight  hand  over  him, — just  as  tight  a  one  as  I 
used  to  keep  in  old  times  over  you,  Charlie ;  and  you 
know  what  an  exceedingly  tight  one  that  was.  Lord 
bless  my  soul !  why  I  flogged  you  once  !  You  must 
remember,  Charlie,"  anxiously  pleaded  the  simple- 
minded  man, — "  you  must  remember  that  I  flogged 
you  once  ? " 

But  his  son  did  not  laugh,  nor  even  smile  a  little,  at 
this — which,  however,  was  just  as  well,  for  the  Admiral 
was  seriously  in  earnest. 

"  You  shall  see  my  son  as  often  as  you  like,"  said 
Charlie,  with  a  kind  of  fierce  determination.  "  The 
boy  will  be  safe  with  you — safer  and  better  and  hap- 
pier than  with  his  own  father." 
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His  son's  stern  look  alarmed  the  Admiral's  kind  and 
courteous  spirit.  "  You  will  be  gentle  to  N'ellie,  my 
boy,"  he  said,  gravely  and  very  kindly ;  "  you  will  be 
gentle  to  her.      I  ...   I  sometimes  think  she  is  ill." 

"  111  ?  not  ill !  "  said  Charlie,  bitterly.  "  But  good- 
night, father ;  good-night !  "  And  with  one  grasp  of 
the  hand,  just  as  they  had  met,  the  two  men  parted. 
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Chaeles  Ckofton  walked  slowly  homewards.  He 
would  not  get  to  Pont  Street  till  some  time  after  mid- 
night, and  his  wife  would  surely  have  gone  up-stairs 
then.  "  For,"  he  thought,  "  she  will  certainly  wish  to 
avoid  me  as  much  as  I  do  her.  She  must  dread  to 
see  me  with  the  same  horror  that  I  dread  to  see  her. 
It  was  at  horror  of  her  own  words  she  fainted.  She 
fainted  dead,  so  they  must  have  been  horrible  to  her  ! 
Dead  ?  .  .  .  and  if  really  I  had  found  her  dead  !  .  .  ." 
And  he  wished  to  God  that  she  had  died  indeed  before 
their  awful  meeting,  or  that  he  himself  had  been  killed 
in  Afghanistan,  and  so  never  had  seen  England  again. 
"  Then  I  should  have  died  thinking  of  her  as  she  was 
when  we  parted  long  ago !  Not  as  she  is  now  !  As 
she  was  !     Oh,  Nellie,  as  you  once  were  1  " 

In  the  midst  of  his  sore  anguish,  his  shame  and 
rage,  the  old  love  for  the  Nellie  of  the  days  gone  by — 
the  tender  remembrance  of  the  happy,  sacred  past — 
was  still,  even  still,  so  strong  in  his  heart,  that  when 
his  fevered  brain  could  think,  it  was  not  of  how  to 
blacken  her  before  the  world  he  thouoht.      He  would 
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fain,  if  it  were  possible,  protect  her  fair  fame.  Her 
shame  would  feel  to  him  like  his  own ;  her  disgrace 
would  sting  him  like  his  own ;  so  he  wished  for  no 
revenge.  His  sorrow  would  have  felt  to  him  less 
maddening  could  he  have  eased  it  by  the  strong  desire 
for  revenge — for  vengeance  can  suck  grief  drv :  its 
thirst  can  drink  all  passion  save  its  own  from  out  of  a 
man's   heart.      But    even   the  idea  that  he  mioht  be 

o 

forced  to  bring  open  dishonour  on  the  woman  who 
now  hated  him,  was  terrible  to  Charlie,  because  of  the 
holy  past. 

He  had  no  latch-key,  so  he  rang  at  his  own  door. 
The  door  was  opened  by  Maria.  Captain  Crofton 
would  have  passed  her  quickly,  but  she  managed  to 
bar  his  way  through  the  hall.  She  had  something  to 
say  which  he  must  hear. 

"  Beg  pardon,  sir ;  but  Mr  Long  is  gone,  sir." 

"  And  what  of  that  ?  "  said  Captain  Crofton,  very 
shortly.  His  manner  frightened  the  woman  so  much 
that  she  rather  lost  her  head. 

"  I  can't  carry  her  up  alone,  sir.  I've  been  waiting 
for  you,  sir,  for  I'm  not  used  to  carry  her  alone.  I'm 
used  to  have  Long  help  me,  sir." 

"  You  are  not  used  to  carry  .  .  .  whom  ?  "  asked 
Captain  Crofton. 

"  Mrs  Crofton,  sir.  Who  else,  sir  ?  I'm  not  used 
to  carry  her  up  alone." 

"  Does  .  .  .  does  Mrs  Crofton  often  faint  like 
this  ?  " 

"  Well,  sir  .  .  ."     The  woman  hesitated.     "  I  mean 
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no  !  no,  sir  !  no,  sir !  only  .  .  .  only  when  she  has  got 
the  fit  on  her,  sir." 

"  Fit  ?  "  cried  Charlie  ;  "  does  Mrs  Crofton  now  get 
.  .   .  fits?" 

"Faint/sir!  faint!  not  fit,  sir!"  exclaimed  Maria, 
hastily. 

"  I  thought  you  said  fit,"  replied  he,  brushing  reso- 
lutely past  her. 

Maria  had  said  "  fit,"  but  she  was  frightened,  so  now 
had  said  "  faint."  She  followed  Captain  Crofton  up- 
stairs to  the  drawing-room. 

As  he  opened  the  door,  he  exclaimed,  "  Why,  the 
room  reeks  with  sherry  !  "  He  quickly  shut  the  door 
again,  and  faced  Maria  on  the  landing,  and  terrified 
her  by  asking,  "  Who  has  been  drinking  sherry  in  that 
room  to-night  ?  " 

Her  confusion  was  so  great  she  could  not  speak. 

"Who  has  been  drinking  sherry  in  that  room  to- 
night ?  "  he  repeated,  with  awful  sternness.  "  Answer 
me.  I  am  determined  to  know.  What  visitors  has 
Mrs   Crofton  had  this   evening  ? " 

"  Vi  .  .  .  visitors  ?  Oh,  no,  sir  !  no,  no,  sir  !  ISTo 
visitors,  sir." 

"  How  dare  you  prevaricate  to  me  in  my  own 
house  ? "  said  Captain  Crofton,  furiously.  "  Mrs 
Crofton  has  had  visitors  this  evening,  and  they 
have  been  taking  sherry.  I  know  she  has  had 
visitors,  for  she  told  me  herself  she  never  now  took 
wine." 

"  Oh !  .  .  .   oh  Lor' !   sir,"  exclaimed  Maria,  thrown 
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off  her  guard  by  sudden,  overpowering  astonishment. 
"  Lor' !  sir,  but  did  she  actually  say  that  ? " 

Captain  Crofton  started  back  and  stared  at  Maria. 
An  awful  suspicion,  then  a  horrible  certainty,  had 
come  upon  his  mind. 

"  Go  down-stairs ;  go  down  ! "  he  said  to  the  maid. 
"  Don't  dare  to  follow  me  ! "  And  he  turned  and 
went  into  the  room. 

Nellie  lay  upon  the  sofa.  She  did  not  hear  his 
step.  The  room  was  well  lighted ;  but  she  did  not 
see  him,  for  her  eyes,  which  had  looked  at  him  so 
hatefully  the  night  before,  were  shut.  She  breathed 
heavily.  He  went  close  up  to  her,  and  he  stood  still 
and  looked  at  her.  His  whole  soul  was  violently 
moved  with  horror  and  hatred  of  her  hideous  sleep. 
He  loathed  her !  He  loathed  this  vile,  degraded 
woman ;  for  she  was  ...  he  said  the  awful  word  to 
himself — she  w^as  .  .  .  drunk  ! 

Nellie  moved  in  her  stupor  and  put  out  her  hand. 
It  touched  him.  He  struck  it  violently,  and  left  a 
large  red  mark  on  her  wrist. 

She  groaned  loudly,  and  mumbled  something  in  a 
thick  choked  voice,  yet  did  not  awake.  But  she  raised 
herself  on  the  sofa.  She  had  been  much  sunk  down. 
And  the  light  of  a  lamp  fell  full  upon  her  face — her 
altered,  horrid  face  !  All  beauty  gone  from  it !  The 
swollen,  inflamed  features  were  blurred  and  soiled,  by 
what  her  outraged  husband  felt  to  be  the  lowest  sort 
of  degradation  in  a  woman. 

VOL.   in.  D 
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That  was  not  a  face  to  touch  a  man's  heart,  l3ut  one 
to  madden  hhn. 

Charlie  raised  the  clenched  hand  which  had  already 
struck  her  .  .  .  then  suddenly,  by  the  inspiration  of 
God,  knew  what  was  in  his  own  mind,  and  knew  it  in 
time  !  and  drew  back  from  her ;  then  farther,  farther, 
still  farther  back  from  her — and  his  hand  fell  dow^n. 

The  thought  had  come  to  him  to  strike  that  vile 
woman  dead.  He  had  thought  to  kill  her  in  his 
loathing  rage. 

He  was  taken  with  great  fear  of  himself ;  he  ter- 
ribly dreaded  even  still  to  kill  her.  And  though  his 
awful  anger  knew  itself,  he  did  not  dare  to  go  near 
her,  but  kept  away  at  the  other  side  of  the  room. 
There  was  a  big  chair  just  by  where  he  stood,  and  he 
put  his  hand  on  the  back  of  it,  and  held  tightly  to  it, 
through  an  instinctive  feeling  that  if  he  let  go  he 
would  surely  know  he  had  done  so,  and  thus,  if  he 
moved  forward  unawares,  he  would  become  conscious  he 
was  walking  towards  that  woman  he  so  terribly  feared 
to  kill — the  woman  whom  he  had  already  struck. 

He  remembered  now  he  had  J  already  struck  her — 
in  the  glare  of  the  lamp,  where  her  hand  as  well  as 
her  face  was  lying,  he  could  plainly  see  the  red  mark  on 
her  wrist.  That  mark  became  a  powerful  reality  to 
him.  And  as  he  looked  at  it — looked  steadily  and 
long — that  vivid  bruise  which  his  own  hand  had 
given,  brought  him  back  to  himself. 

"  And  it  has  already  come  to  this  with  me  ?  T  liave 
struck  her  ! " 
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Again  slie  moved  in  her  deep  sleep,  and  in  moving- 
spoke  ;  and  though  thick  -  tongued  still,  she  spoke 
more  clearly  than  before — "  ISTell,  dear  Nell  ! "  she 
said.  He  listened ;  she  went  on — "  Long  life  !  long 
life  ! ''  He  walked  a  few  steps  forward  listening,  for 
she  was  speaking  still.  "  Long  life,  dear  Nell ! "  he 
heard  her  say  once  more.  And,  sighing,  she  sank 
speechless  again  into  the  deadly  stupor. 

Those  were  his  own  words,  spoken  when  he  met  her 
at  her  sister's  grave  :  he  remembered  them  well. 

The  very  voice  in  which  she  said  them  now — so 
changed,  so  horrible  to  his  ear  ! — brought  the  past 
back  to  him  in  awful  contrast  to  the  present  hour, 
and  gave  those  words  a  tragic  pathos  which  moved 
him  to  the  heart. 

And  he  went  a  few  steps  nearer ;  and  as  he  went, 
he  thought,  "  She  dreams  of  the  old  love  there  was 
once  between  us.  When  she  spoke  about  George, 
perhaps  .  .  .  perhaps  she  did  not  know  what  she  was 
saying." 

But  when  he  came  quite  close  to  her,  the  hideous 
sleep  revolted  him  once  more ;  and  again  he  stepped 
back  from  her.      But  he  no  longer  feared  to  kill  her. 

He  stood  and  slowly  marked  the  changes  in  her 
well-remembered  beauty.  Oh,  the  pity  of  the  fear- 
ful change !  the  overwhelming  pity  of  her  debased 
state  ! 

And  as  he  gazed  with  awful  sorrow,  as  if  upon  the 
changed  dead,  pity  stronger  than  loathing — pity,  that 
mighty  power  which  can  move  us  as  if  the  very  liand 
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of  God  had  touched  our  inmost  soul — carried  him  like 
sudden  passion  towards  his  wife  again. 

"  Oh,  Nellie  !  Nellie  !  fallen  so  low  !  so  vilely  low  !  " 
he  sobbed,  and  he  fell  down  on  his  knees  beside  her, 
and  cried  as  a  man  cries  when  the  strong  heart  within 
him  has  broken  quite.  He  had  not  wept  since  early 
youth,  and  there  is  agony  in  a  strong  man's  tears. 

But  she  was  as  insensible  to  his  agony  as  she  was 
to  her  own  shame. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

An  awful  silence,  like  the  silence  which  we  feel  at 
dead  of  night,  weighs  upon  half  the  misery  there  is 
on  earth.  ISTo  cry  is  heard.  The  anguish  is  not 
spoken  to  the  world.  The  tragedies  that  have  knives 
which  kill,  or  voices  which  can  speak  aloud  and  claim 
a  little  pity,  are  those  of  which  men  only  take  account. 

It  is  often  said  that  at  the  judgment  day  the 
most  terrible  punishment  of  men  will  be  to  hear  the 
secrets  of  their  own  life  on  earth  spoken  for  the  first 
time  aloud.  Yet  there  are  men  and  women  to  whom 
that  trumpet-tone  proclaiming  their  secret  agony  at 
last,  at  last !  will  feel  like  the  bursting  of  iron  bands 
around  the  heart  and  mind,  where  the  throbbing  pas- 
sion of  unspoken  misery  has  for  years  and  years  been 
bound. 

What  makes  the  drinkinu;  woman's  sin  so  terrible, 
if  she  be  a  lady,  and  the  man  who  once  loved  her  be 
a  gentleman,  is  that  the  weight  of  his  sorrow — and 
there  is  no  sorrow  on  this  sad  earth  heavier  that  his — 
will  surely  be  borne  by  him  in  silence,  far  apart  from 
all  human  sympathy,  because   his  wife's  degradation 
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will  be  an  unspeakable  shame  to  him,  an  infamy  his 
lips  can  never  name. 

Charles  Crofton  conlcl  not  even  speak  to  his  own 
father  of  what  had  happened  on  that  awful  night. 
He  tried  to  do  so ;  but  he  tried  in  vain. 

There  is  no  consolation  anywhere  for  the  husband 
of  a  wife  who  is  what  poor  ISTellie  had  become ;  be- 
cause, if  he  tries  to  save  her  from  the  most  dreadful 
fate  which  can  befall  a  woman,  she  will  surely  hate 
him.  She  will  hate  him  because  he  is  so  wondrously 
ejood  and  kind,  he  tries  to  save  her.  For  the  love  he 
once  bore  her,  he  goes  to  the  horrid  trouble  of  trying 
to  save  her.  He  stays  with  her  and  watches  her  all 
day  and  night,  though  it  is  no  pleasure,  only  pain  and 
grief  and  never-ceasing  irritation,  and  awful  disillusion, 
and  intensity  of  disgust,  for  him  now  to  be  with  her. 
He  stoops  to  what  he  feels  to  be  the  revolting  igno- 
miny of  spying  out  her  ways,  and  watching  her  as  if 
she  were  a  common  thief.  And  she  hates  him  for 
this  with  her  whole  soul.  That  whole  soul  is  over- 
mastered, to  the  exclusion  of  every  natural  feeling,  by 
one  hideous  craving.  It  is  as  if  she  were  insanely  in 
love  with  the  devil,  and  her  self-surrender  is  complete. 
There  is  no  surrender  so  abject  as  hers  to  her  horrid 
sin. 

The  mastery  of  that  sin  is  absolute — more  absolute 
than  if  she  were  a  man ;  and  so  her  sin  is  greater  than 
if  she  were  a  man.  I  know  it  makes  one  most  un- 
popular to  uphold  the  old  belief  that  there  are  sins 
worse   for  a  woman  than  a  man,  for  many  seem  to 
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claim  as  chief  amongst  women's  rights  the  right  to  be 
wicked  exactly  like  a  wicked  man.  They  tell  yon  that, 
no  matter  what  the  consequences  may  be,  the  sin  is 
exactly  the  same  in  the  sight  of  God.  But  how  do 
they  know  this  ?  How  can  they  tell  that  to  the  eye 
of  God  the  sight  of  a  woman  destroyed  in  mind  and 
body,  and  lost  in  soul  to  every  sense  of  duty,  to  every 
holy  thought  or  good  desire  or  sacred  love,  is  not  one 
of  the  most  awful  on  earth  ?  If  a  man  were  as  much 
ruined  in  mind,  body,  and  soul,  and  as  incapable  of  all 
real  repentance  as  that  woman  is,  he  would  doubtless 
be  as  wicked  before  God.  But  it  is  a  fact  known  to 
every  doctor  that  a  woman  who  drinks  at  all  becomes 
far  more  rapidly  a  drunkard  than  a  man ;  and  that  once 
a  drunkard,  there  is  no  hope  for  her.  Her  brain,  her 
nerves,  are  weaker  than  a  man's.  You  cannot  save 
her,  when  you  still  might  save  a  man.  The  time  to 
repent  which  the  devil  gives  the  poor  woman  who 
drinks  is  short  indeed. 

There  is  no  tragedy  on  earth  more  awful  than  that 
of  the  drinking  woman ;  and  the  acme  of  the  tragedy 
is  this — that  she  will  hate  all  who  have  pity  on  her ! 
Here  is  a  terrible  thing — to  hate  all  those  who  through 
loving  mercy  would  fain  save  her — those  who  are  so 
good  they  still  can  find  it  in  their  heart  to  love  her ; 
and  yet  she  is  no  longer  a  creature  to  love.  She  is 
uncertain  of  temper,  and  no  more  pleasant  to  see. 

But  there  is  something  more  awful  than  nervous 
and  physical  degeneration  awaiting  the  woman  who 
drinks,   and   that  is  the  horrid  mind  she  will  surely 
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have.  Thoughts  which,  merely  to  dream  of  even,  once 
would  have  killed  her  with  shame,  will  be  the  tyrants 
of  her  mind,  and  will  be  spoken  openly  by  her  lips. 

The  ladies  who  run  away  from  husband,  home,  and 
children,  and  go  mad  in  their  imagination  with  an 
unnatural  sort  of  love,  have  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
learned  to  drink.  For  this  terrible  tragic  vice  is  not 
the  unknown  horror  amongst  the  upper  classes  in 
England  which  it  should  be.  It  is  awful  to  say  this, 
but  it  is  true.  If  a  lady  takes  five  or  six  glasses 
of  strong  wine  a-day  she  has  learned  to  drink  :  and 
though  she  may  call  her  failing  by  some  other  name, 
it  is  much  the  same  thing  if,  instead  of  sherry,  port,  or 
champagne,  she  takes  chloral  or  any  other  drug  or 
stimulant. 

The  dead  body  does  breed  worms,  and  so  does  the 
dead  soul.  The  worms  which  breed  in  a  woman's  soul 
which  has  been  killed  by  drink  are  loathsome,  for  they 
are  vile  thoughts,  and  have  power  to  devour  all  that 
was  once  refined  and  beautiful  and  holy  there. 

What  I  have  ever  pitied  most  in  the  poor,  mad 
people,  is  that  they  should  so  often  have  horrid 
thoughts.  But  the  madness  of  drink  makes  your 
whole  mind  horrid ;  or,  truer  still,  makes  many  horrid 
minds  within  you,  and  gives  to  each  mind  its  horrid 
thoughts,  and  to  each  thought  its  own  imagination. 
Every  inflamed  passion  becomes,  as  it  were,  a  separate 
mind  in  your  awful  madness.  Jealousy,  which  will 
surely  take  the  place  of  all  holy  love  in  you,  will 
breed  a  loathsome  mind  of  its  own ;  and  the  terrible 
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thoughts  that  will  take  strong  life  in  it  will  have 
each  one  an  imagination  all-powerful,  unceasingly  and 
lyingly  to  invent.  The  many  horrid  minds  which 
have  sprung  to  life  with  passions  that  were  dead 
while  you  were  sane,  will  make  a  very  hell  within 
you.  Those  rude  paintings  of  many  forked  flames,  like 
many  fiery  minds  with  maddening  thoughts,  burning 
one  soul  in  hell,  are  pictures  of  your  real  and  living 
doom. 

Poor  Nellie's  tragically  altered  state  was  awful  to 
her  husband.  Her  moral  deadness  pained  and  repelled 
him  beyond  all  words — her  deadness,  above  all,  to  the 
sense  of  truth.  His  own  straightforward,  chivalrously 
truthful,  honourable  nature  was  infinitely  shocked  by 
the  lie  she  had  deliberately  told  him  that  first  night, 
and  by  others  which  she  told  him  afterwards ;  and 
yet  poor  Nellie  had  been  truthful  long  ago  ! 

But  there  was  something  more  appalliug  to  Charlie 
in  his  wife's  moral  degradation  even  than  her  deadness 
to  truth,  as  if  having  gone  deep  in  hell,  a  still  deeper 
abyss  opened  down  below.  This  deeper  hell  was  the 
horrid  mind  she  now  had  got.  Any  one  she  hated  she 
could  have  wicked  thouojhts  about.  She  hated  Georoje, 
because  she  thought  he  knew  her  sin ;  and  the  passion 
of  hatred  within  her  had  bred  its  own  dreadful  mind 
and  odious  thoughts  vilely  imaginative  of  evil. 

There  was  no  truth  in  her  horrid  insinuation  to  her 
husband  about  George — no  truth  except  that,  having 
accidentally  met  her  in  the  street,  and  understood  her 
state,  he  had,  with  the  help  of  Miss  Smith,  prevented 
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her  from  starting  alone  when  she  was  not  really  .  .  . 
sober.  She  had  determined  to  travel  alone,  from  the 
mad  desire  to  escape  all  restraint. 

George  had  saved  her  from  open  disgrace.  If  a 
man  has  once  truly  loved  a  woman,  he  will  ever  feel 
as  if  he  had  the  right  to  save  her  and  hers  from  public 
insult.  And  George  had  felt  this,  though  the  real 
Nellie  he  had  loved — still  loved,  I  think — was  dead 
for  him.  She  had  died  for  him  seven  years  before, 
when  he  broke  off  what  Clara  called  his  engagjement, 
through  horror  at  seeing  her  take  too  much  champagne 
when  he  went  out  wdth  her  to  parties.  He  had  never 
quite  got  over  the  shock  and  sorrow  of  the  first  great 
disillusion  he  had  found  in  life ;  and  he  was  still  un- 
married. 

George  had  left  town  a  few  days  after  Charlie  had 
so  painfully  insulted  him.  Charlie  heard  from  the 
Admiral  that  he  was  gone. 

There  is  nothing  in  which  people  difi'er  so  much  on 
earth  as  in  their  feelings  towards  those  whom  they 
have  injured.  As  Clara  never  in  her  heart  forgave 
any  person  whom  she  had  visibly  deceived,  so  there 
are  many  who  intensely,  and  for  all  time,  dislike 
those  whom  they  have  deeply  injured  either  by  word 
or  deed.  These  are  the  happier  people — they  can  kill 
a  friend,  then  hate  him  because  he  died,  and  so  never 
grieve  for  him  at  all.  But  there  are  others  who  will 
be  taken  with  a  sort  of  sorrowful  likino',  a  regretful 
soft-heartedness,  for  the  man  or  woman  they  have 
wronged.      Nothing  is  more  painful  at  any  time  than 
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to  be  taken  with  love,  or  even  with  much  pity,  or  with 
any  sort  of  kindness,  for  an  enemy.  People  who  tell  you 
with  charming  placidity  that  they  love  their  enemies, 
really  hate  them  quite  satisfactorily,  or  they  would  not 
be  so  beautifully  composed. 

It  was  not  a  calm  serenity  of  happiness  to  Charlie, 
but  an  extremely  irritating  pain,  to  love  in  his  heart 
and  not  to  hate  the  man  he  had  insultingly  injured 
and  made  his  enemy  as  he  felt  for  life.  Yet  how- 
could  he  tell  him  the  truth  if  they  two  met  again  ? 
How  could  his  own  lips  ever  speak  aloud  the  truth 
about  Xellie  ?  Could  he  write  to  George,  and  put 
down  in  black  and  white,  past  recall,  how  and  why 
he  had  been  driven  to  doubt  his  honour  ?  Perhaps — 
and  Charlie  clung  to  this  hope  with  quite  wrong- 
headed  tenacity — perhaps  George  did  not  know  the 
real,  the  awful  truth  about  N'ellie. 

When  George  acknowledged  having  prevented  her 
from  starting  that  time  for  India,  he  had  said  she 
was  ill,  and  Charlie  had  been  too  fiercely  angry  himself 
to  notice  George's  awkward  hesitation  in  saying  so. 

The  more  Charlie  thought  over  this,  the  more  -likely 
it  seemed  to  him  George  might  really  have  considered 
ISTellie  ill,  and  only  ill  ;  and  Nellie  now  declared  she 
had  been  ill,  very  ill,  at  the  time,  although  on  that 
first  terrible  night  of  her  husband's  return  she  had 
angrily  said  she  was  not  ill  ;  but  did  she  know  what 
she  was  saying  that  night  ?  She  had  absolutely  lied 
in  one  matter,  then  why  not  in  more  than  one  ?  It 
was  not  possible  to  come  to  any  distinct  certainty  by 
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questioning  her.  She  had  solemnly  declared  with 
much  weeping  to  Charlie  that  she  had  never  said  to 
him  what  she  really  had  said  about  George.  And 
yet  it  was  impossible  to  be  much  with  her  and  not 
see  her  awful  mind  was  in  fact  possessed  with  the  idea 
that  George  was  wickedly  in  love  with  her. 

At  times  Charlie  disbelieved  all  she  said,  at  others 
he  would  believe  a  little,  because  of  her  own  evident 
belief ;  but  he  never  could  believe  for  long.  It  was 
fierce  anger  and  shame  to  him  to  believe  even  a  little, 
and  sorrow  not  to  believe  at  all  but  to  feel  every  pre- 
judice against  George  melt  away.  It  is  painful  to  be 
quite  unprejudiced  towards  any  one  you  have  wronged, 
and  to  think  of  him  only  with  regretful  love.  There 
are  some  who,  in  Charlie's  position,  could  have  kept 
on  for  ever  a  feeling  of  prejudice  against  the  man 
they  had  injured.  But  he  had  a  mind  too  just  and 
honourable  for  this. 

A  straightforward  nature  abhors  incessant  mystery, 
and  is  galled  beyond  expression  by  a  false  position. 
Charlie  now  found  himself  in  a  painfully  false  position, 
not  only  with  George  but  with  every  friend  he  had. 
Like  the  kind  Admiral,  he  was  a  hospitable  man.  He 
could  not  bear  to  meet  an  old  friend  and  not  ask  him 
to  his  house,  but  he  dared  to  ask  no  one  for  fear  .  . 
that  fear  haunted  him. 

He  avoided  everybody  he  knew,  and  was  queer  to 
those  he  accidentally  met.  He  even  shrunk  from 
asking  men  to  dine  at  his  club,  dreading  they  would 
think  it  odd  he  did  not   ask   them   to   his   house.      I 
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don't  say  Charlie  was  wise  in  all  this — perhaps  he  was 
foolish — for  this  naturally  strong-minded  young  fellow 
had  become  as  sensitive  as  a  woman.  His  whole 
nature  seemed  rapidly  to  have  altered.  His  temper 
had  changed,  and  he  was  a  soured  man. 

I  know  many  excellent  persons — I  think  they  are 
selfish  ones  too — hold  the  very  comfortable  theory 
that  evil  is  in  reality  a  disguised  blessing  in  the  world, 
because  it  enables  others  to  do  good.  This  is  like 
saying  that  a  terrible  disease,  causing  great  agony,  is  a 
blessing,  because  it  gives  the  doctors  what  is  to  them 
an  interesting,  not  unpleasing,  operation  to  perform. 

But  there  are  two  ways  of  doing  and  of  being  good. 
One  is  quite  agreeable,  often  very  ornamental,  and  you 
only  do  such  virtuous  acts  as  are  not  really  painful ; 
but  the  other  way  of  being  good  is  very  different.  It 
lies  in  doing  those  things  which  are  an  anguish  to  the 
heart  and  it  may  be  to  the  mind,  a  cruel  kill-joy,  a 
perpetual  anxious  pain,  an  obscure,  ignoble  worry. 
There  is  no  beauty,  no  romance,  no  fair  illusion,  only 
ugly  pain  and  sorrow  in  that  kind  of  goodness.  It 
is  intensely  disagreeable  to  be  really  good. 

Those  who  speak  lightly  of  being  really  good  and 
quite  sweetly  of  complete  self-sacrifice,  as  if  it  were  a 
very  pretty  easy  sort  of  pastime  in  which  there  could 
be  neither  irritation  nor  pain,  are  the  people  who  sac- 
rifice, with  admirable  Christian  cheerfulness,  the  lives 
of  others.      Duty  is  never  unpleasant  to  them. 

But  real  self-sacrifice,  the  silent  giving  up  of  all  a 
man  or    woman  cares  for  in  life,  will  ever  feel  to  him 
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or  her  as  if  it  were  a  tragedy.  And  what  makes  it 
one  is  this — the  man  or  woman  for  whom  joii  lay 
down  the  joy,  the  satisfaction,  and  every  dear  delight 
of  life,  will  never,  never  thank  you.  "  Greater  love 
hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man  lay  down  his  life 
for  his  friends."  And  why  ?  Because,  as  He  who 
said  these  words  felt  with  anguish  in  His  own  soul, 
there  is  no  gratitude  in  those  for  whom  you  die  and 
give  your  life  to  save. 

Poor  Charlie  was  but  human.  Therefore  it  was  only 
natural  he  should  have  been  embittered  by  keen  suffer- 
ing when  he  made  up  his  mind  that  it  was  his 
duty  to  give  up  the  profession  he  was  passionately 
attached  to,  the  brilliant  career  there  seemed  to  be 
before  him,  so  that  he  might  be  the  hated  keeper 
of  an  irritable,  unworthy,  selfish  woman,  whom  it 
was  impossible  for  him  any  longer  to  love.  Poor 
Nellie  had  become  profoundly  selfish.  There  is  no 
selfishness  greater  than  that  of  the  man  or  woman 
who   drinks. 

But  what  soured  poor  Charlie  to  the  very  heart 
was  the  grievous  discovery  that  his  wife's  hatred  was 
fiercely  increased  when  she  realised  he  meant  to  give 
up  his  whole  life,  and  all  he  most  cared  for  in  the 
world,  so  that  he  mio-ht  save  her  from  a  terrible 
fate. 

I  do  not  say  that  Charlie  ought  to  have  been 
soured  by  troubles  which  he  felt  with  an  intensity 
and  an  agony  of  disillusion  only  possible  to  a  man 
of  very  deep  feeling,  because  I  suppose  a  perfect  saint 
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ought  never  to  be  soured  by  anything.  But  he  was 
not  a  saint  from  heaven — he  was  only  an  ordinary  man  ; 
yet  one  who,  unlike  many  ordinary,  quite  amiable 
men,  was  sacrificing  his  whole  life  in  trvino:  to  do  his 
duty,  and  to  be  really  good.  And  I  say  again,  it  is 
intensely  disagreeable  to  be  really  good.  The  in- 
tensely disagreeable  is  apt  to  irritate  a  man's  temper. 

At  best,  the  increasino-  hatred  Charlie  felt  in  his 
wife  was  a  bitter,  gloomy  grief  to  him ;  at  worst,  it 
was  an  almost  savage  irritation.  And  Xellie,  whose 
wdiole  fault  it  was  that  her  husband's  life  had  become 
a  maddening  misery  to  him,  could  not  now  brook  the 
slightest  ill-temper  on  his  part  without  a  hysterical 
outburst  of  temper  on  hers. 

At  times  there  would  be  very  painful  scenes  be- 
tween this  husband  and  this  wife,  who  once  were  so 
tenderly  loving. 

She  would  seem  to  for^'et  them  afterwards.  Her 
memory  was  no  longer  good.  But  he  would  remem- 
ber them  with  soreness  and  grief ;  and  a  kind  of  re- 
morse, which  tried  to  make  excuses  for  her,  would  take 
hold  of  him  then.  But  what  excuse  was  there  really 
for  her  ?  Here  is  a  curious  thing :  it  is  not  the 
people  who  have  most  excuse  who  take  as  a  rule 
to  evil  ways.  Quite  half  the  sin  in  the  world  comes 
merely  because  weak  people  weakly  slip  into  some 
easy  habit  of  self-indulgence  not  in  the  least  disgust- 
incj  at  first.  Without  ever  o-oino-  to  the  trouble  of 
thinking  —  for  to  think  is  a  hard  effort  —  the  idle, 
pleasure  -  loving   woman   can  just   slip   down    gently, 
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quite  agreeably,  into  the  sin  which  comes  most  easily 
to  her. 

All  that  weakness  ever  wants  is  the  easy  oppor- 
tunity to  be  weak. 

This  unpoetic,  quite  unromantic,  undramatic  fact,  is 
the  real  explanation  of  much  that  would  otherwise  be 
inexplicable.  Poor  Nellie  had  had  for  many  years  the 
very  easy  opportunity  to  be  weak. 

The  impossibility  of  finding  sufficient  excuse  for 
his  wife's  fall  to  so  low  a  depth  of  degradation  added 
to  Charlie's  galling  grief  and  irritation.  If  once  you 
have  really  loved  a  person,  it  is  heart-breaking  not  to 
be  able  to  find  some  kind  of  f^^ood  excuse  for  that 
person's  worst  sins ;  and  it  takes  the  last,  last  illusion 
of  the  old  love  quite  absolutely  away.  The  tragedy 
in  which  there  can  be  no  illusion  is  the  worst.  And 
life  felt  a  very  terrible  tragedy  to  poor  Charlie  then. 

That  is  an  awful  time  when  we  do  believe  and  feel 
with  all  our  heart,  that  life  is  indeed  a  tragedy.  And 
that  time  comes  to  most  of  us — to  all  but  the  happy 
few.  Then  it  is  we  discover  there  is  a  power  to  feel 
and  suffer  within  us  which  is  infinite.  Whatever  else 
is  finite  in  us,  that  is  infinite. 

It  is  that  infinite  power  of  feeling  in  the  poor 
human  heart  which  makes  me  believe  in  the  easy 
possibility  of  hell.  The  fashion  is  now  not  to  believe 
in  hell ;  to  have  no  faith  in  a  worm,  a  grief,  a  dis- 
illusion, which  cannot  die.  But  unless  it  be  quite 
true  that  the  heart  and  soul  shall  lie  dead  in  the  orave 
with  the   dead  body,  heU  need  only  be  to  many  and 
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many  a  one  desolation  and  misery  like  their  present 
misery  of  heart  and  pain  of  mind,  begun  anew  be- 
yond the  grave,  far  away  from  the  love  of  God,  and 
without  the  hope  of  death.  We  are  apt  to  forget  how 
much  is  made  bearable  here  by  the  hope,  or  rather 
by  the  certainty,  of  death — for  that  is  the  one  cer- 
tainty on  earth — so  those  can  believe  in  it  who  have 
lost,  with  awful  disillusion,  all  confidence  in  earthly 
hope.  A  change  like  that  of  life  to  death  will,  by 
the  very  greatness  of  the  change,  ever  feel  to  the  im- 
agination of  man  like  a  possible  deliverance  from 
present  woe.  The  desolate  pain  and  grief,  and  the 
disillusion  of  hell,  need  only  be  quite  changeless,  and 
the  certainty  of  death  no  more.  But  the  same  heart 
and  mind  within  us  now,  unaltered,  have  the  power 
to  feel  an  intensity  of  sorrow,  desolation,  pain,  and 
disillusion,  than  which  there  need  be  no  greater  in  the 
changeless  hell. 


VOL.  in. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

Even  Charlie's  great  love  for  his  father  had  turned 
into  a  sort  of  pain,  and  a  pain  in  which,  as  in  all  else 
now,  there  was  shame  for  the  poor  fellow.  Xo  man 
was  ever  less  fitted  to  bear  shame  than  he.  Yet  his 
life's  tragedy  was  full  of  shame.  Like  a  wound  that 
bleeds  a  man  to  death,  it  bled  with  shame. 

Not  only  had  his  wife  ceased  to  be  kind  in  feel- 
ing and  in  conduct  to  the  Admiral,  but  Charlie  also 
found  that  during  all  the  years  his  father  had  been 
on  shore  he  had  had  nothing  except  his  half-pay  to 
live  upon,  and  not  even  really  that,  because  though 
Nellie  had  the  house  in  Pont  Street,  and  the  clear 
thousand  a-year  Sir  Cuthbert  had  left  to  the  Admiral 
all  for  her  own  use  and  spending,  her  affairs  were 
in  such  confusion  that  the  Admiral  had  had  oftener 
than  once  to  lend  her  money,  which  Charlie  dis- 
covered had  never  been  repaid.  Poor  Charlie  was 
very  much  ashamed  of  this.  He  also  discovered,  by 
a  mere  accident,  that  his  father  was  in  actual  diffi- 
culties, and  living  very  abstemiously  with  the  greatest 
self-denial.      It  was  the  Admiral's  excessive  desire  to 
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hide  all  this  from  his  son  which  betrayed  the  truth. 
We  know  the  dear  Admiral  was  not  clever  at  deep 
deception  !  The  kind  man  had  a  delicacy  about  money 
matters  which  amounted  to  a  sort  of  shyness,  for  he 
was  the  most  o-enerous  of  men. 

o 

It  was  perfectly  impossible  to  make  out  how  Nellie 
had  spent  so  much,  for  she  did  not  appear  to  have  gone 
anywhere  or  done  anything.  She  did  not  in  the  least 
know  herself  what  had  become  of  her  money.  Parts 
of  her  mind,  like  her  income,  seemed  to  have  melted 
away. 

Wet  or  dry,  Captain  Crofton  went  to  see  his  father 
every  day.  But  he  did  not  often  take  the  child  with 
him,  because  Nellie  could  not  bear  the  boy  to  be  with 
his  grandfather.  A  fear  of  what  the  child  might  say 
of  her,  and  a  sort  of  jealousy  of  him,  had  become  a 
mania  with  her,  and  Charlie,  much  against  his  will,  was 
forced  to  think  it  happier  for  his  little  son  that  this 
passion  should  not  be  excited  over-much,  for  Nellie 
would  even  be  cj^ueer  to  her  own  child.  He  himself 
had  to  be  very  careful  too.  She  could  not  endure  to 
see  him  and  the  boy  together  ;  and  this  worried  and 
grieved  Charlie  very  much.  Though  his  wife  no 
longer  seemed  to  love  him,  but  only  to  fear  and  hate 
him,  she  was  jealous  of  his  loving  any  one  else. 

So  Charlie  and  his  father  were  oftenest  to  be  seen 
walking  without  the  boy,  in  solitary  places,  alone 
together ;  and  usually  they  were  silent.  There  is  a 
love  which  does  not  need  to  speak.  It  can  live  in 
silent  feeling  between  two  people,  and  to  the   one  it 
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will  seem  as  if  the  thought  in  his  own  mind  were  the 
abiding  thought  in  the  mind  of  the  other.  But  yet  in 
this,  as  in  all  fair  illusions,  there  can  be  deception. 
And  though  it  is  true  both  the  heart  of  the  young  man 
and  the  old  were  heavy  with  sorrow  because  of  one 
woman,  there  yet  was  a  great  misunderstanding  be- 
tween them. 

The  son,  seeing  his  father  had  lost  the  buoyant 
spirits  he  had  had  of  old,  and  finding  that  no  matter 
how  often  or  how  long  they  two  would  be  together, 
the  Admiral  never  of  his  own  accord  would  mention 
Nellie,  not  unnaturally  took  it  for  granted  he  knew 
the  awful  truth,  and  that  like  himself  he  was  unable 
to  speak  of  it.  Men  do  not  always  think  it  necessary 
to  speak  of  everything  like  most  women  ;  and  there 
was  no  pressing  necessity  for  going  into  painful 
details.  Charlie  knew  how  unutterably  shameful,  how 
horrible,  Nellie's  degradation  would  be  to  a  man  like 
his  father ;  so  he  told  himself  he  only  understood  too 
well  his  silence.  Like  that  pall  of  silence  some  wrap 
around  their  dead,  it  was  as  if  Nellie  were  dead  to  the 
kind  man  who  had  once  loved  her  as  his  own  daughter. 

But  Charlie  Crofton  w^as  quite  wrong.  The  Admiral 
did  not  know  the  truth. 

Charlie's  false  impression  was  turned  into  what 
seemed  a  certainty  by  Nellie  herself.  She  was 
always  saying  little  things  to  her  husband,  which 
showed  she  was  sure  his  father  knew  the  truth  ;  for 
she  thought  the  Admiral  did  know  it.  That  was  why 
she  hated  him.      But  the  horrid  idea  had  never  even 
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crossed  his  mind.  He  had  seen  very  little  of  Nellie 
for  many  years.  But  I  think  he  miglit  have  seen 
much  and  yet  been  blind.  The  imagination  of  so 
appalling  a  degradation  in  any  one  who  belonged  to 
him,  nay,  in  any  lady,  would  have  been  impossible 
to  him.  The  symptoms  he  would  have  recognised 
in  an  ordinary  seaman  on  board  ship,  he  could  not 
have  understood  in  Nellie. 

The  reason  she  thought  he  understood  what  he  did 
not,  was  that  during  those  few  short  months  he  had 
lived  in  Pont  Street  wdien  first  he  came  ashore,  he  had 
said  to  her  more  than  once,  quite  unsuspectingly, 
"  Now,  T  do  beg  you  will  leave  off  old  Doseman's  port 
wine  and  every  one  of  his  nostrums,  and  just  take  those 
quinine  pills  of  mine  instead.  You  would  find  your- 
self a  different  creature  in  no  time."  Whilst  afloat, 
the  Admiral  had  been  dosing  his  whole  ship's  company 
to  his  heart's  content,  and  he  had  no  one  to  dose  but 
himself  on  shore  !  But  with  the  sensitive  preoccupa- 
tion about  her  own  failing  wdiich  is  one  of  the  well- 
known  peculiarities  of  all  people  who  are  as  she  had 
become,  Nellie  had  been  sure  the  Admiral  knew  her 
secret,  and  had  never  forgiven  him.  And  though  she 
forgot  nearly  everything  at  times,  she  had  not  forgotten 
one  of  his  remarks. 

Like  most  very  warm-hearted  people,  the  Admiral 
had  feelings  that  were  delicately  sensitive  to  the  want 
of  affection  in  those  he  loved.  Nellie  had  wounded 
him  profoundly.  Yet  he  had  borne  her  seeming  dis- 
like and  cold  neglect,  and,  hardest  of  all,  her  conduct 
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about  the  child,  with  dignity  and  much  kindness. 
But  when  his  dear  son  came  home,  and  he  saw  with 
pain  unspeakable  how  sorrowful  and  changed  he  was 
— how  miserable  he  seemed  with  his  wife,  and  how 
heart-broken  altogether  was  his  grievous  sadness — he 
was  filled  with  a  bitter  indignation  against  his  daughter- 
in-law  you  would  have  thought  impossible  in  a  man 
of  so  kindly  a  nature.  Yet  he  delicately  kept  silence, 
because  he  feared  in  speaking  to~  make  matters  worse 
between  the  husband  and  wife.  But  he  grieved  for 
his  son's  grief  till  all  his  own  blithe  spirits  left  him,  as 
they  had  never  quite  done  before. 

Charlie  noticed  the  great  change  in  his  father,  and 
was  much  touclied  by  it.  He  could  not  bear  to  give 
him  further  pain,  and  therefore  shrank  in  quite  a 
cowardly  way  from  telling  him  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  leave  the  army.  He  knew  this  would  be 
a  hard,  a  cruel  blow — for  the  one  unclouded  joy  which 
still  remained  to  the  Admiral  seemed  to  be  that  his 
son  was  getting  on  well  in  his  profession,  and  had 
been  made  a  captain  young.  He  was  constantly  say- 
ing, "  Lord  bless  my  soul !  Charlie,  I  do  believe  you 
are  the  youngest  captain  in  the  army  1 " 

As  Captain  Crofton  had  got  a  year's  leave,  there  was 
no  necessity  for  him  to  send  in  his  resignation  imme- 
diately. Had  he  done  so,  he  must  have  told  his  real 
reasons  to  his  father,  and  there  would  have  been  a 
clear  explanation  betw^een  them :  the  silence  about 
Nellie  would  have  been  broken  then. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

During  the  long  years  of  Charlie's  absence  in  India, 
there  was  one  person  who  could  have  made  the  very 
easy  opportunity  poor  Nellie  had  to  be  weak,  a  difficult 
one:  and  that  person  was  Clara;  for  she  had  unbounded 
power  over  her  daughter.  She  was  aware  of  Eleanour's 
fatal  tendency,  and  well  knew  it  was  her  nature  to 
yield  to  temptation,  and  never  to  resist  it.  If  Clara 
did  not  know  with  what  awful  rapidity  the  terrible 
disease  had  grown  upon  her  unhappy  daughter,  and 
did  not  know  it  had  taken  a  hold  upon  her  like  the 
grip  of  madness,  that  was  because  she  was  so  entirely 
engrossed  by  her  own  affairs.  She  never  troubled 
her  head  to  inquire  about  Eleanour.  Why  should  she 
bother  ?  There  was  that  ridiculously  devoted  Miss 
Smith,  who,  through  romantic  love  of  Eleanour,  had 
come  to  live  with  her,  and  had  actually  made  herself  a 
sort  of  servant  and  care-taker  in  her  house.  And  then 
there  was  the  Admiral.  "  He  will  think  it  his  duty  to 
be  looking  after  her  from  morning  till  night.  And  it 
really  is  his  duty.  He  has  nothing  else  to  do."  Clara 
understood  what  was  the  Admiral's  duty,  and  she  paid 
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him  the  compliment — I  think  it  was  one — of  taking 
it  for  granted  he  would  certainly  do  it,  no  matter  how 
thankless  or  how  painful  it  might  be.  And  so  with 
quite  a  light  heart  Lady  Eastcourt  would  pleasantly 
turn  away  her  thoughts  from  Eleanour,  and  would 
really  and  truly  forget  her. 

It  is  easy  to  forget  what  has  not  troubled  our  im- 
agination or  deeply  touched  our  heart.  Yet  it  was 
strange  that  Clara  could  have  kept  the  imagination 
she  certainly  had  in  her  powerful  mind  from  realis- 
ing, even  against  her  will,  the  pain  and  sorrow  a  kind 
man  like  the  Admiral  would  surely  feel  if  he  knew 
the  truth  about  Nellie,  and  gave  up  his  life  to  save 
her  from  ruin.  And  knowing  as  she  did  the  great 
love  Charlie  Crofton  had  for  his  wife,  it  was  strange 
too  that  the  thought  of  what  his  home-coming  might 
be  did  not  seize  upon  her  mind  and  touch  her  unawares. 
But  it  did  not !  So  she  had  no  pity  for  poor  Charlie 
— she  had  none !  She  forgot  him  just  as  she  forgot 
Eleanour  and  her  defenceless  young  child. 

The  truth  is,  Clara,  Metternich,  and  the  third  per- 
son were  so  completely  and  agreeably  occupied,  that 
they  never  had  a  moment  to  spare. 

While  Lady  Eastcourt  was  still  in  weeds  for  "  poor 
dear  Thomas,"  she  had  settled  that  Eockhurst's  collecfe 
friend.  Lord  Presteign,  was  to  marry  Sylvia,  and  she 
had  made  Eockhurst  ask  him  a  great  many  times  to 
Eastcourt. 

Though  Lord  Presteign  and  Sylvia  had  been  much 
thrown  together  by  a  series  of  accidents  it  is  unnec- 
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essary  to  detail,  and  though  Clara  had  repeatedly 
warned  Sylvia  against  allowing  herself  to  become  too 
fond  of  him,  his  lordship  did  not  propose,  so  Clara 
made  up  her  mind  he  must  be  attached  to  some  other 
young  lady.  She  accordingly  gave  out  everywhere  that 
he  was  in  love  with  her  dauohter. 

Now  Lord  Presteign  was  attached — very  much  at- 
tached— to  another  young  lady,  but  his  father  had  put 
difficulties  in  his  way.  Metternich  soon  discovered  who 
the  young  lady  was,  and  felt  quite  pleased  to  find  the 
girl  was  her  own  cousin — her  cousin  Tom  Eockhurst's 
daughter.  It  is  generally  easy  enough  for  a  lady  like 
Clara  to  manage  her  own  relations,  and  she  was  one  of 
those  mothers  who  feel  no  compunction  whatever  in 
sacrificing  the  happiness  or  ruining  the  life  of  a  cousin 
or  a  niece.  It  is  a  curious  and  painful  fact  that  there 
are  relations  who  will  do  to  you,  without  the  slightest 
remorse,  far  more  cruel  things  than  they  would  ever 
do  to  a  stranger ;  and  yet  you  have  trusted  them  more 
than  other  people,  and  have  believed  in  their  kind- 
ness and  honour. 

Clara  was  particularly  glad  Janie  Eockhurst  was  not 
her  elder  cousin,  Lord  Eockhurst's  daughter,  for  Lady 
Eockhurst  was  a  complete  woman  of  the  world,  and 
she  had  to  be  very  careful  in  her  dealings  with  her ; 
whereas  Tom  and  his  wife  were  blindly  unworldly 
people — just  the  sort  of  people  she  really  liked  !  So  it 
was  quite  easy  for  her  to  be  affectionate  to  them  again. 
She  had  seen  very  little  of  them  of  late  years,  but  slie 
soon  saw  a  good   deal,  and   in   next  to  no   time  there 
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was  a  very  pretty  friendship  between  dear  little  Janie 
and  dear  Sylvia,  and  dear  little  Janie  was  most  kindly 
invited  to  Eastcourt.  She  stayed  there  a  fortnight. 
The  day  before  she  was  leaving,  Clara  said  to  her 
daughter,  "  Now,  my  dear  Sylvia,  you  know  how 
very,  very  particular  I  am  about  your  girl  friends, 
and  with  how  very,  very  few  girls  I  like  you  to  be 
intimate;  but  I  do  think  dear  little  Janie  is  really, 
recdly  nice,  and  you  may  be  quite,  quite  unreserved 
with  her.  You  may  .  .  .  now,  my  dear  Sylvia,  you  may 
.  .  .  yes  !  you  may  even  tell  Janie  who  gave  you  that 
pretty  silver-mounted  riding- whip ;  and  ...  and  you 
may  ask  her  to  be  your  bridesmaid  when  Lord  Pres- 
teign  comes  back  from  his  little  trip  to  America." 

Sylvia  blushed  with  conscious  joy,  but  she  said, 
"  You  know,  mamma,  he  only  gave  me  the  riding-whip 
because  he  lost  my  own,  and  you  had  seemed  so  put 
out  at  his  losing  mine,  as  poor  papa  had  given  it  to 
me.  That  was  why  he  got  one  made  just  like  it  in 
Slumby.  But  I  don't  think  he  meant  anything,  not 
anything  really,  mamma,  when  he  gave  me  the  whip." 

"  Oh,  Sylvia  !  Sylvia  !  Sylvia  !  "  cried  Clara,  in  her 
most  playful  manner.  "  N'ow,  run  away,  and  don't  be 
silly  !  You  know  quite,  quite  well  in  your  own  heart 
that  Lord  Presteign  is  deeply  in  love  with  you,  and 
you  must  just  make  up  your  mind  to  accept  him 
when  he  comes  back  from  America.  I  have  good 
reason  to  believe  his  father  will  not  object  to  his  mar- 
rying then."      Sylvia  did  run  away. 

Clara  called  her  back.     "  But  mind,  Sylvia,  if  you 
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do  ask  Janie  to  be  your  bridesmaid,  whatever  you  do 
tell  her  must  be  told  in  the  strictest  confidence.  It 
must  be  a  dead  secret  between  you  and  her,  and  she 
must  promise  on  her  honour  not  to  tell  a  human  being 
— not  even  her  own  mother.  Now,  mind  you  make 
her  promise  first." 

Sylvia  did  not  know  Lord  Presteign  had  ever  paid 
poor  Janie  attention.  Clara  had  omitted  to  mention 
that  fact.  So  Janie  was  told  the  "  dead  secret."  Now 
Janie  was  a  very  shy  girl,  with  an  extremely  low 
opinion  of  herself  and  her  attractions,  and  she  instantly 
believed,  wdth  shame  and  pain  unspeakable,  that  she 
had  been  horribly  mistaken.  It  seemed  so  natural 
to  her  that  the  brilliant  Sylvia  should  be  preferred 
before  her. 

Janie  went  home,  and  shortly  afterwards  accepted  a 
Captain  Grahame,  who  proposed  to  her  quite  unex- 
pectedly at  a  ball.  Captain  Grahame  was  under 
orders  for  Malta,  and  she  was  married  quickly,  before 
Lord  Presteign's  return  from  America.  Lord  Pres- 
teign heard  of  her  engagement  and  marriage  at  the 
same  time.  There  was  an  unexpected  delay  in  the 
Grahames'  departure  for  Malta,  and  by  a  remark- 
ably unlucky  accident  Lord  Presteign  and  Janie  met, 
whereupon  there  was  an  explanation  between  them 
which  proved  fatal  to  Lady  Eastcourt's  little  arrange- 
ments. 

I  think  Metternich  was  to  be  pitied  in  this,  for  tac- 
tics like  hers  are  nearly  always  successful, — I  hardly 
ever  knew  them  fail. 
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But  Clara  is  clever  enough  to  stick  to  a  sound 
principle  even  in  the  hour  of  defeat,  and  so  she 
continues  in  steadfast  belief  that  there  are  few  better 
ways  of  keeping  two  people  apart  than  by  telling  the 
young  lady  in  strictest  confidence  that  the  gentleman 
is  in  love  with  another  girl. 

It  is  a  thousand  to  one  the  unlucky  accident  which 
undid  all  hope  of  a  match  between  Lord  Presteign  and 
Miss  Sylvia  will  ever  happen  again,  for  Metternich  has 
managed  all  subsequent  little  manoeuvres  of  the  kind 
with  such  consummate  art  that  no  single  one  of  the 
reports  really  set  by  herself  about  her  daughter  or  her 
son,  or  about  other  people's  sons  or  daughters,  has 
ever  been  brought  home  to  Lady  Eastcourt.  Those 
ladies  who  dislike  and  distrust  her  feel  sure  she  has 
deceived  them,  but  can't  in  the  least  prove  it — they 
would  dislike  her  less  if  they  could. 

The  number  of  the  little  reports  I  have  alluded  to 
was  remarkable  ;  but  what  really  was  more  remarkable 
still,  was  that  each  one  of  them  had  some  small  par- 
ticle of  truth  in  it,  just  as  it  was  quite  true  Lord 
Presteign  had  given  Sylvia  a  silver-mounted  riding- 
whip.  It  was  also  true  that  the  handsome,  dashing 
Sylvia  had  a  good  many  admirers,  although  the  ac- 
tual admirers  were  not  always  the  people  who  were 
reported  to  be  in  love. 

Many  will  wonder,  and  naturally  enough,  how  on 
earth  a  girl  like  Sylvia,  with  every  advantage  of 
beauty  and  position,  going  about  perpetuall}^  and 
always    with    matrimonial    intentions,    had    not    just 
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been  simply  and  easily  married.  But  those  quite 
simple  easy  matches  are  not  always  the  best,  and 
but  rarely  give  scope  for  the  exercise  of  matrimon- 
ial oenius.  The  love  of  the  mother's  fine  art  had 
grown  upon  Lady  Eastcourt  to  such  a  degree,  that  I 
greatly  doubt  if  she  would  have  cared  for  Sylvia  to 
marry  any  one  under  a  marquess,  unless  the  accident 
were  of  her  own  arranging.  The  imagination  of 
Clara's  mind  had  expanded,  too,  of  late,  and  her  am- 
bition had  risen  high — far,  far  above  baronets  !  Not- 
withstanding his  large  fortune,  Sir  George  Crofton 
would  only  have  been  kept  in  the  reserves  for  Miss 
Sylvia. 

The  Earl  of  Presteign  was  the  Marquess  of  Lake- 
lands' son  and  heir,  and  Lady  Eastcourt  had  settled  on 
him  quite  from  the  beginning  of  Sylvia's  career  of 
eligible  flirtation.  He  was  the  first  person  she  had 
put  into  her  daughter's  head,  and  the  only  one  for 
certainly  two  years  and  a  half  ;  and  had  it  not  been 
for  that  unlucky  meeting  between  his  lordship  and 
dear  little  Janie,  I  think  the  match  would  have  taken 
place,  for  Lord  Presteign  was  not  a  bit  in  love  with 
the  lady  whom  he  married  in  pique,  and  of  whose 
attractions  Clara  now  speaks  so  prettily.  Lady  East- 
court  invariably  makes  it  a  point  to  talk  very,  very 
nicely  to  the  world  of  the  people  she  dislikes.  She 
praises  Lord  Presteign  in  a  way  that  would  surprise 
you,  and  it  is  amazing  to  hear  her  speak  of  Lady 
Harchester  ! 

Though   Sylvia  had   not  1)een  exactly  in  love  with 
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Lord  Presteign,  she  had  been  the  very  next  thing  to 
it, — perhaps  as  nearly  in  love  as  it  was  in  her  nature 
ever  to  be,  for  she  was  her  mother's  own  child,  though 
I  think  just  a  little  more  soft-hearted  to  begin  with 
than  Clara  ever  had  been.  So  when  Lord  Presteign's 
engagement  was  announced,  Lady  Eastcourt  was  taken 
aback  to  find  her  daughter  was  not  instantly  willing  to 
accept  the  very  eligible  pai^ti  she  had  ready  for  her  in 
the  front  rank  of  her  first  line  of  reserves.  Clara  was 
extremely  angry  with  Sylvia  for  refusing  the  Honour- 
able Augustus  Melton-Mowbray ;  but  not  for  long  ! 
In  an  incredibly  short  time  her  anger  turned  into 
exceeding  joy,  for  she  had  perceived  a  matrimonial 
possibility  which  excited  her  beyond  measure,  and  the 
very  thought  of  which  felt  to  her  like  triumph,  and 
triumph  over  the  one  person  on  earth  over  whom  it 
would  be  the  most  delightful  for  her  to  triumph — her 
dear  Lady  Harchester ! 

Lord  Marleigh,  the  Harchesters'  eldest  son,  unex- 
pectedly became  a  widower.  Clara  immediately  settled 
he  was  to  marry  Sylvia  ;  and  she  passionately  desired 
to  make  up  this  match.  Passion  may  seem  a  word 
unsuited  to  Clara's  cold  nature,  yet  her  character  has 
been  but  little  understood  if  it  is  hard  for  any  one  to 
believe  that  the  idea  of  victory  over  a  dear  friend 
towards  whom  for  years  she  had  secretly  felt  like  an 
enemy,  had  not  passion  in  it  of  its  ov/n  kind  for  Clara. 

A  widower  whose  wife  hardly  seems  quite  buried 
yet,  is  not  an  attractive  idea  to  a  young  girl.  But 
Metternich  behaved  with  admirable  tact.      First  of  all 
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she  let  Sylvia,  who  was  a  born  flirt,  get  thoroughly  well 
bored  at  Eastcourt.  She  kept  her  there  for  four  months 
without  a  single  admirer  of  any  kind  or  description, 
and  it  so  happened  that  she  had  an  excellent  excuse  for 
doing  this,  because  "  poor  dear  Kate  Crofton  "  had  died 
within  a  week  of  Lady  Marleigh.  It  would  have  been 
impossible  for  that  quite  unnecessary  person  Thomas's 
sister  to  have  died  more  opportunely  ! 

Sylvia  was  really  grieved  at  Aunt  Kate's  death,  for 
Kate  had  ahvays  been  kind  and  loving  to  her  brother's 
children.  But  Clara  was  not  sorry  at  all.  She  strongly 
suspected  Kate  had  guessed  that  Eleanour's  mother 
knew  her  daughter  to  be  in  love  with  Charlie  Crofton  at 
the  very  moment  she  was  persuading  George  the  girl 
was  "  fond,  very  fond  "  of  him.  This  was  a  second  un- 
pardonable offence  on  Kate's  part.  And  there  was  yet 
another  Clara  was  ever  fearing  she  would  commit — 
she  was  afraid  Kate  would  discover  the  real  trutli 
about  Eleanour,  although  she  had  made  George  promise, 
on  the  memorable  night  when  he  broke  off  his  engage- 
ment, that  he  would  not  tell  his  stepmother  why  he 
had  done  so.  If  Kate  ever  discovered  the  truth,  Clara 
thought  she  would  bother  her  very  much  about 
Eleanour ;  and  she  wished  to  forget  her  daughter. 

There  is  much  in  Clara's  cold  nature  which  repels 
me,  but  nothing  I  hate  in  her  like  her  power  of  being 
a  pleased  gravedigger.  She  was  a  pleased  gravedigger 
to  poor  Sir  Cuthbert  Crofton ;  and  when  kind  old 
BlinffoUde  caught  a  fatal  chill  from  wearing  her  low 
body  in  mid-winter,  she  was  her  pleased  gravedigger 
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too,  because  the  Dowager  had  seemed  to  disbelieve 
a  little  in  that  perfect  sincerity  of  character  in  which 
Clara  disbelieves  her  own  self.  The  pleased  grave- 
digger  is  coldly  horrible  to  me,  and  repels  me  from 
Clara  with  awe. 

But  that  power  to  be  unmoved  by  the  sad  dying  and 
suffering,  or  by  the  sins  and  sorrows  of  others,  is  the 
secret  of  perpetual  youth — for  people  grow  old  with 
grieving  more  quickly  than  with  years.  No  wonder 
Lady  Eastcourt  was  one  of  the  very  youngest  looking 
women  ever  seen  for  her  age  I  no  wonder  her  spirits 
were  delightfully  good  !  This  charm  of  seeming  youth, 
and  these  wonderful  spirits,  are  some  of  the  many 
attractions  which  make  Clara  so  popular  in  the  gay 
world,  for  Lady  Eastcourt  is  now  a  great  social 
success. 

Once  more  I  deeply  regret  I  have  not  space  to  do 
justice  to  Clara.  Her  social  career,  like  her  progress 
towards  the  peerage,  deserves  to  be  given  at  length  ; 
and  there  was  the  same  political  genius  in  both  of 
them. 

Genius  can  stoop  to  the  little  as  well  as  soar  to  the 
great,  and  in  none  of  her  fine  arts,  progresses,  or  careers 
did  Clara  neglect  those  smaller  details  so  often  foolishly 
disdained  by  inferior  minds.  There  was  one  small 
matter,  so  small  half  the  smart  people  would  en- 
tirely ignore  it,  which  nevertheless  contributed  to  Lady 
Eastcourt 's  social  success — she  had  extremely  good 
manners,  and  she  invariably  acted  as  if  you  might  be 
somebody,  till  she  was  quite  sure  you  were  nobody. 
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She  also  had  the  power  of  instinctively  feeling  her 
atmosphere.  Xo  two  houses,  even  in  the  same  set,  ever 
have  quite  the  same  one.  This  fine  instinct  of  atmos- 
phere is  essential  to  social  success,  and  Clara  had  it 
to  a  most  remarkable  degree.  Indeed,  her  instinctive 
tact  was  altogether  remarkable.  There  was  nothing 
in  which  she  showed  it  more  clearly  than  in  the  ad- 
mirable management  of  her  matrimonial  reserves. 
These  reserves  are  one  of  the  most  important  later  de- 
velopments of  her  mother's  fine  art.  There  are  several 
young  men  of  fortune  in  them,  and  they  are  all  beauti- 
fully under  her  own  control.  Two  have  already 
actually  proposed  for  Sylvia.  One,  Clara  knows, 
would  propose  any  moment  she  might  wish  :  and  an- 
other is  being  encouraged  to  fall  imperceptibly  in  love. 
There  are  three  more,  it  is  true ;  but  they  are  so  much 
under  age  that  Metternich  is  really  only  nursing  them 
for  the  younger  girls.  Tliere  is  a  gap  between  Sylvia 
and  those  younger  girls — Tom,  and  two  other  boys  who 
died  of  measles  in  infancy,  having  come  into  the  world 
between  them.  But  the  eldest  of  the  younger  girls  is 
rapidly  approaching  sixteen. 

The  quite  eligible  parti  who  proposed  for  Sylvia  on 
Lord  Presteign's  marriage  had  proposed  once  before ; 
and  he  will  step  forward  from  the  reserves  and  pro- 
pose again  if  Clara  thinks  proper.  She  has  consoled 
him  the  second  time  as  she  consoled  him  the  first,  by 
making  him  feel  sweetly  and  tenderly  that  Sylvia  does 
not  yet  know  her  own  mind,  but  that  her  mother 
knows  it  for  her. 

VOL.    II L  F 
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These  proposals  are  useful  to  Lady  Eastcourt.  Lord 
Marleigh  will  very  soon  hear  from  some  perfectly  in- 
dependent source  that  Miss  Sylvia  IS^ewsham  is  refus- 
ing everybody  for  him.  And  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  he  will  then  understand  his  own  feelings,  and 
immediately  propose.  He  is  at  last  really  forgetting 
his  first  wife,  for  he  has  just  begun  to  fall  in  love  with 
Sylvia;  and  she  would  now  accept  him.  She  has 
made  up  her  mind  to  do  so ;  although,  often  as  Clara 
has  warned  her  against  letting  herself  become  too 
much  attached  to  him.  Sylvia  has  never  been  able  to 
fall  in  love  with  him.  I  don't  know  why.  But  she 
will  marry  him  all  the  same,  for  she  likes  his  fortune 
and  title.  Nothing  develops  natural  hereditary  world- 
liness  so  much  as  the  sort  of  disappointment  Sylvia 
had  had.  It  hardened  her,  for  she  never  knew  the 
truth  about  Janie.      And  as  Lord  Presteion  had  mar- 

o 

ried  a  lady  of  higher  rank  than  her  own  and  five  times 
her  fortune,  she  thought  he  liad  done  so  only  from 
worldly  motives.  So  she  is  now  flirting  with  Lord 
Marleigh,  to  the  full  and  complete  satisfaction  of 
Clara. 

Lady  Eastcourt  feels  as  if  the  game  were  at  last  in 
her  own  hands,  especially  as  Lord  Harchester  is  not  in 
the  least  against  the  match.  In  fact.  Lady  Harchester 
has  accused  him  of  encouraging  it.  In  this  she  is  a 
little  unfair,  for  his  lordship  has  never  encouraged 
anything  or  anybody ;  it  really  is  he  himself  who  has 
quite  imperceptibly  been  encouraged  by  Clara. 

The  Eastcourt  and   Harchester   estates  adjoin ;   so 
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there  are  constantly  little  matters  about  which  Lady 
Eastcourt  is  obliged  to  consult  Lord  Harchester, — for, 
as  she  says  herself,  now  that  poor  dear  Thomas  is 
dead,  she  really  has  no  one  to  help  her.  And  Clara 
has  much  business  to  transact.  When  Lord  Eastcourt 
died,  Lady  Eastcourt  found  herself  mistress  not  only  of 
Eastcourt,  and  of  the  house  she  had  just  made  Thomas 
take  in  town,  and  of  her  own  jointure,  but  also  of  the 
whole  fortune  and  estates,  which  everybody  had  ex- 
pected would  be  entailed  upon  the  title,  and  which,  in 
fact,  some  people  thought  they  had  heard  Lady  East- 
court  herself  say  were  settled  on  the  peerage. 

Thomas  had  left  a  very  nicely  worded  will.  The 
will  was  just  as  nicely  worded  in  its  own  way  as  was 
the  Bishop's  dedication  to  Elizabeth  of  the  six  volumes 
about  St  Paul.  It  expressed  the  unbounded  trust  and 
confidence  Thomas  had  in  his  wife,  and  left  everything 
absolutely  in  her  power. 

Clara  does  not  intend  to  be  mean  to  her  eldest  son. 
Just  at  first  she  even  thought  she  would  be  very  gen- 
erous to  him,  and  would  give  him  up  Eastcourt  and 
half  the  fortune.      But  she  lias  not  done  so  yet. 

In  speaking  of  Lady  Eastcourt's  social  popularity,  I 
think  I  ought  to  have  mentioned  the  brilliant  position 
in  which  Thomas's  will  has  placed  her,  for  the  large 
fortune  she  absolutely  commands  enables  her  to  enter- 
tain the  right  sort  of  people  really  well. 

Life  is  indeed  full  of  varied  interest  to  Clara,  and 
she  has  Kockhurst  perpetually  on  the  tccpis  as  well  as 
Sylvia.      It  is  true  she  has  secretly  settled  her  eldest 
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son  is  to  many  an  American  heiress  with  whom  she 
has  become  very  intimate.  The  young  lady  had 
steamed  over  from  America  with  the  avowed  intention 
of  marrying  an  English  lord.  Eockhurst  does  not 
much  care  for  American  ladies  ;  he  is  a  shy  young 
man,  and  they  frighten  him.  But  he  is  certain  to  do 
what  his  mother  wishes,  for  her  influence  over  him  is 
unbounded,  and  he  has  never  disobeyed  her  in  his 
life.  He  has  always  been  Clara's  favourite  child,  and 
she  likes  him  even  a  little  bit  better  than  Sylvia. 
She  has  shown  more  affection  to  him  than  to  any  one 
else  in  the  world,  and  he  is  really  fond  of  her,  though 
afraid  of  her  still.  Eockhurst  is  not  absent  in  mind, 
but  he  is  yet  very  like  Thomas  in  nature,  and  he  be- 
lieves implicitly  in  his  mother,  just  as  his  father  did 
before  him.  And  Clara  is  so  clever  that  he  obeys  her 
without  knowing  it. 

As  yet  no  one  is  aware  his  charming  mother  means 
young  Lord  Eastcourt  to  marry  this  American  heiress. 
Indeed,  it  is  a  fact  that  Lady  Harchester  is  actually 
persuaded  Lord  Eastcourt  is  falling  in  love  with  her 
third  daughter.  Lady  Cornelia. 

But  there  are  several  mothers  besides  Lady  Har- 
chester who  are  quite  sure  Eockhurst  means  to  marry 
their  daughter.  This  widespread  illusion  is  entirely 
owins^  to  the  genius  of  Clara.  Eockhurst  and  his  title 
and  his  prospects  are  so  matrimonially  invaluable  to 
Metternich,  that  she  won't  even  let  her  son  marry  that 
heiress  in  a  hurry,  for  it  is  principally  by  means  of 
Lord  Eastcourt  that  she  manages  the  mothers  of  such 
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young  men  in  her  reserves  wlio  have  not  the  ines- 
timable privilege  of  being  orphans.  The  way  Clara 
can  play  off  Eockhurst  upon  mothers  who  would  be 
glad  if  their  daughter  married  Lady  Eastcourt's  eldest 
son,  but  who  don't  want  their  son  to  marry  Lady 
Eastcourt's  daughter,  is  admirable,  and  quite  beyond 
the  conception  of  ordinary  dull-brained  people.  The 
management  of  Eockhurst  is  a  fine  art  in  itself. 

It  was  solely  through  Eockhurst  that  Clara,  for  the 
first  time  in  her  life,  found  herself  more  than  a  match 
for  the  Countess  of  Harchester. 

Lady  Harchester  strongly  suspects  that  Lady  East- 
court  is  bent  on  catching  Lord  Marleigh,  and  she  hates 
the  idea  of  Clara  becoming  managing  mother-in-law  to 
her  eldest  son.  And  yet  .  .  .  and  yet  that  does  not 
prevent  her  from  desiring  Lord  Eastcourt  should 
marry  her  daughter   Cornelia  ! 

But  whatever  Lady  Harchester  does,- she  does  hon- 
ourably, openly,  so  she  is  no  match  for  Metternich. 
There  are  times  when  she  keenly  feels  this  herself, 
and  the  feeling  makes  her  irritable,  and  then  she  says 
satirical  things  of  Clara,  though  Clara  continues  in- 
variably to  speak  most  charmingly  of  her. 

When  Lady  Harchester  feels  particularly  angry 
with  Clara,  the  person  of  all  others  who  annoys  her 
most  is  the  Dean  of  Petersclose.  Not  very  long  ago, 
he  was  praising,  in  her  presence,  the  Christian  sim- 
plicity of  Lady  Eastcourt's  character ;  and  he  went 
so  far  as  to  say,  with  a  sigh, — as  if  he  really  thought 
Lady  Eastcourt  too  good  to  live  much  longer  in  this 
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wicked   world, — "  Of   such,    Lady   Harcliester,  is   tlie 
kingdom  of  heaven  !  " 

"  The  kingdom  of  heaven  ?  "  her  ladyship  exclaimed; 
"  heaven  ?  Why,  my  dear  Dean,  that  is  of  all  places 
the  least  suited  to  Lady  Eastcourt,  for  Scripture  ex- 
pressly tells  us  that  in  heaven  there  will  be  neither 
marrying  nor  giving  in  marriage,  and  Lady  Eastcourt 
will  certainly  never  remain  anywhere  she  cannot  be 
matchmaking  for  all  eternity." 


CHAPTER    VIIL 

Charlie's  first  three  months  at  home  were  to  him 
like  three  long  years,  for  sorrow  has  weights  of  lead 
which  can  make  each  minute  in  a  day  seem  long. 
He  never  grew  even  a  little  accustomed  to  the  awful 
tragedy  of  his  wife's  changed  state,  or  became  less 
sensitive  to  the  pain  and  grief  and  stinging  shame  of 
it,  but  seemed  each  day  to  feel  it  more  and  more. 
As  weeks  had  dragged  slowly  on,  he  had  realised 
Nellie's  fear  and  hatred  of  him  with  an  intensity  and 
a  vivddness  and  a  crudeness  of  disillusion  which 
frightened  him.  Yes  !  frightened  him,  strong  resolute 
man  as  he  was  ;  for  these  feelings  would  beget  an 
intemperance  of  sorrow  and  a  passion  within  him 
to  which  his  self-possessed  nature  was  a  stranger. 
Passionate  people  rarely  fear  themselves,  but  it  can 
be  terrible  to  a  man  accustomed  to  complete  com- 
mand of  himself  to  feel  he  is  losing  his  own  power 
of  self-mastery.  Charlie  did  feel  this  at  times;  and 
he  would  be  afraid  of  himself  then,  as  he  had  been 
on  that  horrible  night  when  he  first  understood  the 
awful  truth,  and  dreaded  he  might  kill  his  wife. 
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And  yet,  on  that  night  of  supreme  agony,  Xellie 
had  not  hated  him  as  she  had  done  since.  Even  in 
her  awful  sleep,  she  had  remembered  the  love  which 
had  been  once  between  them,  and  she  had  repeated 
his  own  words,  spoken  seven  years  before,  as  if  they 
could  touch  her  still. 

But  from  that  night,  for  three  long  weary  months, 
never  had  she  once  shown  a  single  tender  memory  of 
the  past — of  the  past  which  was  holy  to  poor  Charlie. 
It  was  as  if  she  had  forgotten  they  two  had  ever 
been  glad  and  happy  in  this   world  together. 

But  when  at  lenr^th — at  lonsj,  loner  leno-th — those 
three  quite  endless  months,  which  were  like  years,  had 
passed  away — as  weary  life  itself  must  pass  at  last — 
there  was  a  change  in  Nellie ;  she  began  to  remem- 
ber a  little — then  remembered  a  great  deal. 

She  became  a  little  kind  to  Charlie  ;  then  kinder 
still ;  and  then  much  of  the  old  love  seemed  to  come 
back  into  her  heart  again.  But  had  it  come  as  so 
much  in  this   sad  world  will  come — too  late  ? 

The  joy  which  might  have  thrilled  us  with  a  great 
delight  will  come  when  we  are  dead  alike  to  sorrow 
and  to  joy ;  love  when  we  can  no  more  be  touched 
by  it ;  riches  when  there  is  no  use  for  money  in  the 
grave ;  and  even  fame,  of  whioh  men  speak  as  if  it 
were  real  happiness,  what  is  it  to  most  of  those  to 
whom  it  comes  after  long  years  of  passionate  un- 
rest and  lonely  struggle  ?  and  the  struggle  may  have 
been  terrible  in  its  loneliness.  Fame  is  too  often  the 
ghost  which   stands    upon   a  man's  tombstone.     And 
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what  does  the  dead  man  care  for  his  ghost  ?  The 
heart,  to  which  a  little  human  sympathy  would  have 
been  a  rapturous  joy,  has  ceased  to  beat.  Too  late  ! 
too  late  I  that  is  the  passing-bell  which  sounds  so  often 
on  this  earth. 

Had  Nellie's  love  awakened  now  too  late  ?  Could 
her  horrible  dislike,  her  unnatural  unkindness,  ever  be 
forgiven  ? 

Certainly  not  at  first — that  is,  quite  at  first — but 
soon,  curiously  soon,  Charlie  did  begin  a  little  to  for- 
give. Changed  as  his  wife  still  might  be,  it  did  move 
him  to  feel  the  Nellie  of  the  bygone  days  was  not 
quite,  quite  dead ;  and  as  he  had  never  been  able  to 
grow  hardly  callous  to  her  cruel  hatred,  so  now  he 
could  not  long  remain  quite  untouched  by  her  re- 
turnino-  love.  Besides,  when  he  saw  her  coming  back 
day  by  day  very  much  to  her  own  self,  he  thought 
that  she  had  given  up  her  evil  habits  for  ever  and  for 
ever ;  that  her  repentance  was  complete,  and  that  his 
prayers  had  been  heard,  his  hateful  watchfulness  re- 
warded, and  that  she  was  now  saved  from  her  terrible 
sin.  There  was  joy  and  hope  in  this  conviction — the 
first  hope  and  joy  he  had  had  since  that  night  of  un- 
speakable horror.  And  the  life  which  he  saw  before 
him  seemed  less  dreadful.  It  is  only  those  who  have 
looked  forward  with  cold  horror  to  the  years  before 
them  who  can  understand  how  terrible  is  the  power  of 
the  future  upon  the  present  hour. 

Charlie's  growing  forgiveness  was  not  reproachful ; 
it  was  nobly  silent ;  it  was  kind. 
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And  Nellie  bad  become  kind  again  to  tbe  Admiral. 
Sbe  asked  bim  several  times  to  ber  bouse  of  ber  own 
accord,  and  allowed  bim  to  be  more  witb  tbe  boy  tban 
be  had  ever  been  before. 

Tbe  Admiral  bad  gone  four  times  to  tbe  Serpentine 
witb  little  Cbarlie,  and  tbree  of  tbese  times  be  and  tbe 
small  miracle  of  sense  and  cleverness  were  alone.  It 
was  deligbtful  to  tbe  kind  man  to  be  quite  alone  witb 
tbe  cbild,  because  tben  tbey  could  botb  do  exactly  as 
tbey  liked.  Tbe  cbild's  bebaviour  on  tbese  occasions 
filled  tbe  grandfather  witb  naive  admiration,  and  be 
would  say  afterwards  to  bis  son,  witb  unfeigned  surprise, 
"  Do  you  know,  Cbarlie,  I  really  don't  tbink  you  were 
quite  as  sensible  and  obedient  at  bis  age  as  tbat  boy 
is.  I  never  saw  a  cbild  of  six  like  bim.  He  is  never 
naugbty — certainly  never  with  me.  Perhaps  it  is  tbe 
feeling  tbat  I  would  be  down  upon  him  in  an  instant 
which  keeps  him  in  such  order.  He  knows  what  a 
tight  hand  I  keep  over  him,  for  children  do  feel  that 
sort  of  thing — they  are  just  like  a  ship's  company,  wdio 
know  right  well  when  they  are  sailing  with  a  strict 
disciplinarian." 

Nellie's  reviving  kindness  towards  bis  father 
softened  Charlie  very  much.  And  as  to  tlie  Admiral 
himself,  his  kind  heart  began  to  soften  too,  when  be 
saw  his  son  was  a  little  happier  and  less  sad  ;  and  then, 
though  he  might  have  liked  to  stand  upon  his  dignity 
with  Nellie,  and  hard  as  he  tried  to  do  so  at  first,  he 
could  not  resist  tbe  pleasure  of  going  constantly  to 
Charlie's  house,  and  of  being  with  his  little  grandson, 
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— he  was  essentially  a  grandfather ;  he  had  been  born 
one,  just  as  he  was  born  a  father. 

The  Admiral  easily  forgave  Nellie's  conduct  towards 
himself.  Indeed  he  blamed  himself  for  many  little 
things ;  thought  it  was  only  natural  the  old  man 
should  have  been  in  her  way ;  and  even  thought  he 
had  perhaps  wanted  tact  in  showing  too  openly  his  love 
for  the  child.  It  was  the  grief  and  misery  he  had  seen 
so  unmistakably  in  his  son  on  liis  first  home-coming  and 
afterwards,  which  he  found  wellnigh  impossible  to  for- 
give Nellie.  And  yet,  when  she  became  kind  again,  it 
pained  him  not  to  forgive  her  a  little,  because  he  was 
very  forgiving  by  nature,  and  was  one  of  those  warmly 
affectionate  people  who  hate  to  feel  coldly  estranged 
from  any  one  they  have  once  loved  ;  and  the  kind  man 
had  loved  Nellie  in  the  old  days  as  his  own  daughter. 

Now,  just  when  the  Admiral  was  beginning  to  soften 
a  little  towards  his  son's  wife,  almost  against  his  will, 
and  much  against  his  sterner  sense  of  justice  and  of 
right,  circumstances  occurred  which  filled  him  with 
such  overflowing  delight  that  he  had  no  room  left  in 
his  head  for  any  real  ill-feeling.  There  are  grown-up 
people — the  Admiral  was  one  of  them — like  children, 
who  must  make  everybody  a  partaker  in  their  own 
joy,  and  can  hardly  leave  even  an  actual  enemy  out  in 
the  cold.  The  Admiral  had  got  his  K.C.B.  and  the 
command  at  Hardsmouth,  and  he  had  despaired  of 
getting  either  one  or  the  other  !  He  had  thought  he 
was  going  to  lie  on  the   shelf  for  ever. 

I  do  wish  there   were   double  the   number  of  good 
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appointments  tliere  now  are  for  the  elderly  admirals, 
for  most  of  them  have  such  genial  freshness  of  delight 
in  any  honours  they  may  get,  and,  above  all,  in  feel- 
ing as  if  they  were  once  more  on  a  sort  of  active 
service  again,  and  off  that  horrid  shelf.  Our  particular 
Admiral  had  still  plenty  of  life  and  energy  in  him, 
and  he  had  bitterly  felt  the  melancholy  of  doing 
nothing.  And  then  it  was  a  great  honour  to  get 
Hardsmouth.  "  Best  thing  in  the  service,  Charlie  !  " 
he  told  his  son  over  and  over  again. 

It  gladdened  Charlie  to  see  his  father  getting  once 
more  into  his  old  cheerful  spirits.  The  Admiral  told 
good  stories,  made  little  jokes,  and  held  himself  very 
erectly — he  had  begun  to  stoop  a  little  of  late,  but  now 
seemed  to  walk  upon  air.  He  had  a  perpetual  smile 
in  his  kind  eyes,  because  everybody  he  knew  was  con- 
gratulating him  upon  his  appointment,  and  the  cor- 
diality of  his  friends  was  a  real  pleasure  to  him — so 
real  that  he  invited  them  all  to  visit  him  at  Hards- 
mouth. Some  people  were  even  a  little  amused  by 
the  delighted  look  of  the  new  K.C.B.  He  showed 
his  pleasure  so  openly  !  and  was  as  radiant  with 
naive  satisfaction  as  a  child  who  has  got  the  wish  of 
its  heart.  Indeed  his  eyes  were  so  lively,  and  his 
colour  had  brightened  so  freshly,  and  his  tall  figure 
was  held  so  jauntily  upright,  that  notwithstanding  his 
very  white  hair,  it  was  difficult  just  then  to  believe 
he  was  not  really  a  young  man.  His  beautiful  white 
hair — it  was  very  beautiful ! — seemed  a  mere  accident. 
"  The  very  best  thing  in  the  service,  Charlie  !      The 
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very  best  thing  !  And  I  shall  be  obliged  to  entertain 
— whether  I  like  it  or  not,  I  must  entertain."  And 
nothing  was  more  delightful  to  the  Admiral  than  this 
necessity,  for  he  was  the  most  hospitable  of  men,  and, 
like  nearly  every  very  hospitable  person  I  have  ever 
known,  really  had  no  money  to  be  hospitable  with. 
He  had  been  in  such  difficulties  the  last  two  years  on 
account  of  his  kindness  to  Nellie,  that  it  had  been  im- 
possible for  him  to  be  constantly  asking  his  old  mess- 
mates to  dinner.  He  had  felt  this  very  much.  But 
the  Admiralty  House  at  Hardsmouth  was  quite  a  big 
one,  and  so  the  people  he  had  not  been  able  to  ask  to 
dinner  he  would  now  have  staying  with  him.  He 
would  be  kind  to  everybody  he  had  ever  known. 

The  Admiral,  rather  shyly,  it  is  true,  asked  Nellie 
to  come  and  stay  with  him  in  his  new  home.  "  And 
perhaps  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  do  the  honours 
for  me,  my  dear,"  he  had  said  most  courteously,  as 
if  asking  a  great  favour.  "  And  you  will  bring  Charlie, 
too,  and  .  .  .  the  boy,"  he  had  added,  still  more  shyly. 
Nellie  had  accepted  these  invitations,  seemingly  with 
pleasure,  and  the  Admiral  was  actually  grateful  to  her. 
You  would  have  thought  all  the  kindness  was  on  her 
side. 

Captain  Crofton  had  not  yet  told  his  father  of  his 
intention  to  leave  the  army.  It  is  hard,  if  you  are 
fond  of  a  man,  to  tell  him  bad  news  when  he  is  sad 
and  sorry ;  but  I  doubt  if  it  be  really  easier  to  do  so 
when  he  is  glad.  Charlie  was  touched  to  see  his 
father  joyous  again,  and  he  hated  the  idea  of  bringing 
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disappointment  upon  him.  He  thought  the  Admiral 
would  bear  the  blow  better  if  told  when  full  of  occupa- 
tion, and  after  all  it  was  only  putting  off  the  evil  day 
a  very  short  time  longer,  because  Sir  Charles  was  to 
go  down  immediately  to  take  up  the  command  at 
Hardsmouth.  It  was  through  the  unexpected  death 
of  his  predecessor  that  he  had  got  the  appointment. 

Whilst  Charlie  was  thus  hesitating,  the  air  was  sud- 
denly filled  with  rumours  of  war  from  Egypt.  Eesig- 
nation  was  out  of  the  question. 

Arabi  Pasha  was  to  be  put  down  immediately. 
Captain  Crofton  received  notice  that  the  46tli  Lancers 
were  to  leave  India  for  Egypt.  He  got  his  orders .  to 
join  the  regiment  at  Alexandria  without  delay. 
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It  was  at  Hardsmonth  that  Charlie  parted  from  his 
wife.  She  had  at  first  wished  him  to  leave  her  in 
Loudon,  but  he  would  not  leave  her  there  alone. 
Yet  she  had  not  gone  unwillingly  to  his  father's 
house,  or  really  appeared  to  dislike  being  left  with 
her  boy  under  the  Admiral's  roof  and  in  his   care. 

Nellie  had  seemed  to  realise  it  was  in  the  face 
of  danger,  and  perhaps  of  death,  that  she  and  her 
husband  were  parting  now,  and  she  was  kind  to  him 
with  the  old  kindness,  and  tender  with  much  of  the 
tenderness  of  the  old  love. 

On  the  eve  of  his  departure,  Charlie's  heart  melted 
completely  to  her :  he  believed  undoubtingly  in  her 
repentance,  and  he  forgave  her  quite.  Forgiveness  is 
very  easy  to  those  who  have  once  been  glad  and 
happy  together,  for  it  only  feels  to  them  like  the  old 
love  OTOwn  warm  ac^ain  within  their  hearts.  There  is 
no  pain  in  that  sort  of  forgiveness.  It  is  not  like 
that  other,  commoner,  coarser  kind,  which  too  often 
feels  to  him  who  forgives,  as  to  the  one  forgiven,  like 
satisfied  vengeance  in  disguise. 
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The  pain  of  parting  so  soon  again  from  his  dear 
son  was  made  less  poignant  to  the  Admiral  by  Xellie's 
kindness  to  Charlie,  and  her  unmistakable  grief.  "  She 
ought  never  to  have  been  cold  to  him,  but  she  is  fond 
of  him  again.  The  change  has  not  come  too  late,  and 
he  does  not  carry  the  heavy  heart  he  had  a  short  time 
since  away  with  him  from  England,  perhaps  to  death. 
Thank  God  for  this  !  " 

"  Perhaps  to  death  ! "  That  thought  was  present 
to  the  Admiral's  mind  and  heart.  Yet  the  parting 
of  the  father  and  son,  like  their  first  meetino^,  misjht 
have  seemed  cold  to  some.  Their  emotion  was  well- 
nigh  speechless.  The  countenance  of  the  old  man 
was  one  of  stern  determination  and  not  of  soft  regret. 
He  had  that  hard,  resolute  look  on  his  face  w^ith 
which  some  men  face  death.  And  he  was  very 
silent.  His  son  was  silent  too.  They  drove  alone 
together  to  the  station  at  Hardsmouth,  and  neither 
spoke.  But  when  the  last  moment  came,  quite  the 
last,  Charlie  said,  "  Thank  you  for  being  kind  to 
Nellie,"  then  added,  in  a  thickening  voice,  "  She  will 
be  no  trouble  to  you  now,  dear  father,"  and  he  thought 
his  father  understood.  "  If  I  should  not  come  back 
again,  you  will  be  good  to  her — always  good  ;  and  you 
will  be  a  father  to  my  son.      I  give  him  to  you." 

A  promise,  felt  to  be  more  binding  than  an  oath, 
was  given  by  the  Admiral  in  one  long  last  pressure  of 
the  hand.  The  Admiral  dared  not  speak,  for  a  pre- 
sentiment that  he  would  never  see  his  son  acrain  had 

o 

taken    awful   hold  of  him.      He  would  have   scorned 
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himself  as  a  coward  if  his  voice  had  broken  into 
tears,  and  he  had  helped  in  any  way  to  shake  his 
son's  fortitude.      So  they  seemed  to  part  unmoved. 

No  life  is  a  real  tragedy  if  the  tragedy  be  only  a 
one-act  play.  It  is  the  cruel  recurrence  of  sorrow,  of 
disillusion  upon  disillusion,  the  perpetual  stifling  of 
reviving  hope,  the  relentlessness  of  sin — for  its  relent- 
lessness  is  terrible  ! — -which  make  the  tragedy. 

Captain  Crofton  had  packed  up  all  his  kit  in  Pont 
Street  before  he  had  taken  his  wife  down  to  Hards- 
mouth.  He  had  not  meant  to  go  to  the  house  again, 
but  had  only  left  himself  time  in  town  to  drive  com- 
fortably from  one  station  to  the  other.  His  servant 
was  to  meet  him  with  his  baG^oraoje  at  Charino-  Cross, 
but  when  he  got  there  he  found  the  man  had  brought 
a  small  hand  -  valise  which  was  to  have  been  left 
behind  in  a  box-room,  and  had  left  what  he  ought  to 
have  brought.  Fearing  another  mistake,  he  rushed 
off  to  Pont  Street  himself.  The  little  portmanteau  he 
wanted  was  not  in  the  box-room,  and  he  had  to  look 
all  over  the  house  before  he  found  it.  During  that 
search  he  made  a  discovery  which  convinced  him 
beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt  that  Nellie  had  been 
deceiving  him  of  late,  horribly  deceiving  him. 

He  found  it  was  brandy  she  now  took  ! 

Grief  so  intense  that  it  killed  anger,  anguish  like 
the  anguish  with  which  his  heart  liad  broken  that 
awful  night  four  months  before,  came  upon  him  then 
with  overwhelming  power. 

VOL.    IIL  G 
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He  was  so  shaken,  so  unmanned,  when  he  got  to  the 
station,  that  many  who  saw  him  thought  here  was 
an  officer  who  surely  had  been  drinking  to  drown  the 
grief  of  parting  from  his  home. 

The  last  train  by  which  he  could  catch  the  trans- 
port at  Sheerness  started  five  minutes  after  Captain 
Crofton  arrived  at  Charing  Cross.  The  platform  was 
crowded  with  friends  of  departing  soldiers  and 
officers. 

There  are  moments  in  life  when,  no  matter  how 
reserved  and  proudly  self-contained  by  nature  a  man 
may  be,  he  yet  will  intensely  feel  the  isolation  of 
solitary  grief,  and  desire  wdth  passion  human  kindness 
from  a  friend — ay!  even  from  an  enemy. 

Charlie  saw  George  standing  on  the  platform  with 
his  back  to  him  three  yards  off.  The  cousins  had 
never  met  since  that  first  terrible  day  of  Charlie's 
home-coming. 

An  impulse,  which  pride  and  shame  would  have 
kept  him  from  obeying  at  any  other  time,  mastered 
Charlie  then,  and  he  walked  up  in  front  of  George, 
and  laying  his  hand  heavily  on  his  shoulder,  looked 
down,  for  he  was  much  the  taller,  into  his  face. 

George  had  really  seen  him  from  the  first,  and 
had  purposely  turned  away,  not  wishing  to  cut  him, 
as  he  once  had  been  cut  by  him,  face  to  face.  It  is 
not  everyone  who  can,  by  instantaneous  divination  of 
another's  feelings,  change  in  a  short  moment  his  own. 
George  started  back  and  freed  himself  from  the  hand 
of  the  only  man  in  the  world   who  had  ever  insulted 
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him  or  doubted  his  honour,  and  yet  perhaps  it  was 
more  in  surprise  than  in  unpardoning  wrath  he  did  so. 

Charlie  turned  from  him  as  if  he  had  been  stabbed. 

In  another  second  the  train  was  off.  As  it  moved 
there  was  an  outburst  of  cheerinc^  to  bid  the  soldiers 
God-speed.  Cheering  is  a  far  more  terrible  sound  for 
a  bursting  heart  to  hear  than  weeping  and  wailing,  for 
there  is  a  sort  of  would-be  joy  in  it.  But  it  did  not 
move  poor  Charlie  then — he  was  not  conscious  that 
he  heard  it. 

George  stood  on  the  platform  looking  after  the 
train.  It  had  been  lost  to  sight  some  minutes  when 
yet  he  still  stood  looking  after  it. 

The  troopship  in  which  Captain  Crofton  sailed  was 
to  touch  at  Plymouth.  Charlie  wrote  two  letters,  in- 
tending to  have  them  posted  there.  The  first  one  was 
to  his  father — for  his  first  thought,  his  first  anguish, 
was  now  for  him.  A  horrible  dread  had  seized  Charlie 
— it  was  the  fear  that  his  wife  would  bring  disgrace 
upon  the  kind  man  whom  he  loved  and  reverenced 
with  his  whole  soul.  The  idea  of  her  receiving  his 
father's  company  and  presiding  at  his  table  was  a 
terror  to  him. 

And  then  he  wrote  to  Nellie.  There  is  a  grief  so 
deep  that  anger  drowns  there,  a  sorrow  like  death 
which  can  upbraid  no  more.  It  was  in  that  deadly 
sorrow,  as  in  a  deep-dug  tomb  where  warm  passion 
lies  quite  still  as  if  the  marble  were  all  cold  despair, 
that  Charlie,  without  a  hope  left  in  his  heart,  wrote  to 
his  wife.     But  the  grief  was  not  for  himself.     He  wrote 
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almost  as  one  who  has  ceased  to  live :  the  great 
sorrow  was  all  for  her  and  his  father — anguish  for 
fear  she  might  bring  open  disgrace  upon  herself  or 
him,  and  shame  upon  her  child. 

But  the  ship  never  touched  at  Plymouth.  It  was 
signalled  down  Channel  not  to  touch  there.  It  went 
straight  on  to  Malta. 
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CHAPTER    X. 

There  are  people  who  are  always  just  a  little  mean 
even  in  their  noblest  actions.  Their  kindness  has  its 
reservations,  their  generosity  boundaries  like  stone 
walls,  their  forgiveness  its  clear  hard  memory  of  the 
past.  But  there  are  others  to  whom  these  miserly 
reservations  are  like  a  kind  of  wretched  stinting 
poverty,  keeping  them  ever  hungry  and  unsatisfied  at 
heart.  Half  friendship  can  be  worse  to  them  than 
enmity,  because  they  feel  it  to  be  so  uncomfortably 
cold,  and  its  narrow  limitations  gall  them.  It  was 
actually  painful  to  a  man  like  the  Admiral  to  be  half 
a  friend  and  not  a  whole  one, — to  forgive  a  little  and 
not  quite. 

So  when  he  saw  that  Nellie  grieved  with  real 
grief  to  see  his  son  go  away,  he  forgave  her  all  and 
everything,  and  took  her  back  to  his  warm  heart  like 
the  daughter  she  once  had  seemed.  He  was  glad  to 
forgive  her  quite.  Such  full  forgiveness  felt  to  him 
like  relief  from  a  pain.  Many  will  consider  Sir 
Charles-  Crofton  very  weak,  and  think  that  only  a 
w^eak  man   would   thus  have   forgiven   Nellie.      They 
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are  mistaken.  Eeal  forgiveness  is  hardly  to  be  found 
amongst  weak  people.  It  belongs  to  strong  hearts 
and  minds. 

It  made  the  Admiral  happy  to  be  very  kind  to 
Nellie,  for  he  was  by  nature  as  open-handed  with  his 
kindness  as  with  his  money. 

Nellie  seemed  pleased  but  not  surprised  by  his  great 
kindness.      He  was  grateful  to  her  for  being  pleased. 

There  was  another  person  too — a.  small  but  an  im- 
portant one — whom  it  gave  the  Admiral  unspeakable 
joy  to  have  under  his  own  roof  and  just  a  little  bit 
to  spoil  with  indulgent  affection.  But  I  must  be  dis- 
creetly silent  on  this  subject,  for  the  grandfather  was 
convinced  his  exceeding  love  and  naive  admiration  for 
little  Charlie,  like  his  constant  companionship  with 
him,  were  secrets  unknown  and  unobserved.  As  he 
persuaded  himself  the  child  felt  that  his  grandfather 
ruled  him  with  a  rod  of  iron,  so  he  was  convinced  no 
one  except  Edwardes,  his  flag-lieutenant,  had  noticed 
how  much  he  and  the  boy  were  together.  The  Ad- 
miral was  certainly  a  little  deceitful  about  this  inti- 
macy. But  he  still  feared  to  reawaken  Nellie's 
jealousy,  because  he  thought  the  sad  estrangement 
now  past  had  all  come   from  maternal  jealousy. 

The  grandfather  considered  it  wiser  not  to  invite 
the  boy  to  come  to  his  dressing-room  and  study  at  all 
hours ;  but  then  it  is  true  little  Cliarlie  was  perpetu- 
ally slipping  down  the  backstairs  from  the  nursery 
without  invitation.  The  Admiral  never  took  the  boy 
out  for  a  walk  unless  Nellie  had  first  asked  him  to  do 
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SO ;  yet  it  was  curious  how  often  the  tall  grandfather 
and  the  little  sjrandson  would  be  seen  walkinsf  hand 
in  hand  about  those  parts  of  the  dockyard  likely  to 
prove  most  interesting  to  a  miraculously  intelligent 
child.  Maria,  the  maid,  would  be  left  sitting  alone 
for  a  long  hour  at  a  time,  but  she  made  no  complaints. 
Like  most  servants,  she  understood  completely  the  ins 
and  outs  of  the  family  in  which  she  lived ;  and  she 
had  the  kindest  feeling  for  that  perfect  gentleman,  Sir 
Charles,  and  strongly  took  his  part  in  her  own  mind 
against  her  mistress.  The  Admiral  had  a  way  of 
making  nearly  everybody  who  came  near  him  fond  of 
him,  and  fond,  too,  with  respect.  But  the  respect 
Maria  had  hitherto  felt  for  Sir  Charles  was  much  in- 
creased when  she  came  to  Hardsmouth,  and  saw  him, 
for  the  first  time,  in  his  uniform.  "  He  does  hold  his 
head  well  hup.  Master  Charles,  and  becomes  his  clothes, 
as  a  gentleman  and  hofficer  should,  and  as  I  hope  you 
will  some  day.  Why,  Master  Charles,  your  grand- 
papa is  a  king  down  here,  and  everybody  salutes  him. 
It  is  an  honour  for  you  to  walk  about  with  him.  I 
should  have  been  proud  indeed  to  walk  about  with 
such  a  grandpapa  when  I  was  a  child.  You  are  for- 
tunate and  honoured,  Master  Charles  ! " 

And  little  Charlie  would  rise  with  a  kind  of  rapt 
and  serious  joy  to  the  glory  of  walking  about  the 
dockyard  with  the  Admiral,  and  would  gravely  return 
all  the  salutes  meant  for  his  grandfather.  Little 
Charlie  never  failed  to  do  this,  and  did  it  in  a  way  and 
with   an   air  which   his   grandfather  considered  quite 
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admirable.  "  The  little  fellow  is  born  to  command," 
thought  the  Admiral,  proudly,  and  felt  certain  that, 
whatever  profession  that  boy  went  into,  he  would  rise 
to  the  very  top  of  it.  He  determined  it  would  not  be 
his  fault  if  that  profession  were  any  other  but  the  navy. 
The  Admiral  had  always  regretted  Charlie  had  pre- 
ferred the  army,  but  blamed  himself  for  this,  and  not 
his  son.  He  had  often  confessed  to  himself,  "  That 
was  all  my  fault.  I  was  on  half-pay  on  shore,  when 
Charlie  was  a  boy  between  eleven  and  thirteen,  and 
he  was  perpetually  hearing  me  say  the  service  had 
gone  to  the  dogs.  The  little  fellow  won't  hear  me 
say  that  now.  I'll  tell  him  what  a  fine  profession  it 
really  is."  And  Sir  Charles  Crofton  did  naively  think 
the  navy  a  very  fine  profession  since  he  had  got  his 
K.C.B.  and  Hardsmouth.  "  Why,  the  little  rascal  will 
make  one  of  the  smartest  oflBcers  in  the  service.  Lord 
bless  my  soul !  he  will."  And  he  confided  this  con- 
viction more  than  once  to  that  capital  good  fellow 
Edwardes,  his  flag  -  lieutenant.  Mr  Edwardes  lived 
at  the  Admiralty  House ;  and  the  Admiral  was  on 
terms  of  genial  cordiality,  or  rather  of  warm  affection, 
with  him.  He  was  the  son  of  a  very  old  friend,  and 
the  Admiral  felt  he  could  say  anything  to  him. 

"  I  declare,  Edwardes,"  he  would  tell  him  in  con- 
fidence, "  do  you  know  that  boy  surprises  me.  He 
does  not  mind  that  infernal  hammering — not  he  !  for 
he  is  so  interested  in  any  bit  of  machinery  or  ship- 
building, that  I  don't  believe  he  hears  it.  He  is  al- 
ways dragging  me  into  the  midst  of  it.      Why,  Lord 
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bless  me  !  I've  to  go  about  with  wads  of  cotton-wool 
ready  in  my  pocket  for  my  two  ears.  It  is  curious, 
Edwardes,  now,  is  not  it  ?  to  see  such  a  wonderful  taste 
for  ship-building  and  steam-cranes  and  machinery  of 
all  sorts,  in  so  young  a  child — because  in  years  he  is 
only  a  child,  and  quite  a  young  child  still.  One  is 
apt  to  forget  that,  and  to  think  him  nine  years  old  at 
least.  It  is  his  wonderful  little  manners  that  deceive 
one.  They  are  wonderful,  Edwardes  !  far  beyond  his 
age  !  And  now,  really,"  he  exclaimed,  "  I  don't  see 
any  reason  why  Charlie  should  not  come  down  to  our 
next  luncheon-party.  Eh,  Edwardes,  eh  ?  "  He  was 
not  quite  sure  Mr  Edwardes  would  agree  with  him ;  so 
he  added,  apologetically,  "  You  see,  I  don't  quite  like 
to  have  the  little  fellow  turned  out  of  the  room,  for  he 
has  confided  to  me  that  he  wishes  to  dine  down ;  and 
I  can  see,  Edwardes,  it  hurts  his  feelings  to  be  sent 
up  to  the  nursery." 

"  We'll  smuggle  him  in  next  time,"  said  Mr  Ed- 
wardes, who  was  a  very  good-natured  young  man ; 
"  never  fear,  we'll  smuggle  him  in — give  him  a  place 
next  you,  sir.  Indeed  I  don't  see  why  we  should  not 
always  have  two  admirals  at  table  instead  of  one ;  and 
the  smaller  one  commanding-in-chief.  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  " 
and  he  laughed  cheerily. 

The  Admiral  laughed  too,  and  heartily  at  first. 
"Good  joke,  good  joke,  Edwardes  !  "  but  then  he  said,  a 
little  anxiously,  "  but  a  joke  just  between  you  and  me. 
I  quite  understand  it,  quite  !  But  .  .  .  but  I  am  not 
so  sure  the  boy's  mother  would.      She  might  take  it 
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seriously,  Edwardes,  and  fancy  perhaps  that  you  thought 
I  didn't  keep  a  sufficiently  tight  hand  over  the  child." 

At  this  allusion  to  Mrs  Crofton,  Mr  Edwardes's 
whole  look  and  manner  changed.  Returning  abrupt- 
ly to  what  had  been  said  before,  he  remarked  very 
decidedly,  "  But  you  need  not  give  any  more  luncheon- 
parties  at  present,  sir." 

"  Lord  bless  my  soul !  Edwardes,"  cried  the  Admiral, 
forgetting  all  else  in  his  astonishment.  "  Whatever 
has  come  over  you  of  late  ?  Why,  when  first  you  and 
I  kept  house  here  together,  you  were  perpetually  tell- 
ing me  of  this  person  and  that  person  whom  I  ought 
to  invite." 

"  You  told  me  to  do  so,  sir,"  said  the  officer, 
shortly. 

"  Quite  right,  Edwardes,  quite  right,"  replied  the 
Admiral,  looking  much  surprised  at  his  good-humoured 
Flag's  unusual  shortness  of  manner.  "  But  what 
I  can't  understand,  Edwardes,  is  why  you  have 
stopped  telling  me  about  them  now,  for  you  must 
know  I  have  not  asked  half  the  people  I  am  bound 
to  entertain.  I  ought  certainly  to  give  a  dinner- 
party next   week." 

"  No  necessity,  no  necessity,"  said  the  flag-lieu- 
tenant, quickly. 

"  No  necessity  ? "  repeated  the  Admiral.  "  Good 
Lord  !  Edwardes,  how  odd  you   are  ! " 

"  I  ...  I  think  I  should  wait  a  little,  Admiral," 
said  Mr  Edwardes,  with  much  confusion  of  manner. 
"  Better  .   .  .    better     not   .   .   .    not    to    have    every- 
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body  together  at  once.  Besides,"  lie  added  quickly, 
"  that  inspection  may  last  longer  than  you  think, 
sir." 

"  Not  it  !  not  it  !  "  said  the  Admiral,  testily. 
"  If  I  go  to-morrow,   I   shall  be  back  on  Friday." 

"  Time  enough  to  settle  about  the  dinner-party 
then,  sir." 

"  No,  Edwardes  ;  there  won't  be  time  enough, — we 
ought  to  settle  about  it  now.  And  I  think  we  had 
better  go  up-stairs  at  once  and  consult  Mrs  Crofton." 

Mr  Edwardes's  embarrassment  was  extreme,  but  he 
was  a  courageous  man,  with  a  high  sense  of  duty  and 
honour.  And  he  was  warmly  attached  to  the  Admiral. 
"  I  again  advise  you,"  he  said  gravely,  "  to  wait  a  little 
before  you  give  another  party.  I  .  .  .  " — he  looked 
fixedly  at  the  Admiral — "  I  did  not  think  your  last 
dinner  a  success,  sir." 

"Well,  no,"  said  the  Admiral,  simply  and  very  kindly, 
"  it  was  not,  Edwardes.  It  is  right  of  you  to  tell  me 
the  truth — especially,"  he  continued,  with  that  courtesy 
which  gained  him  so  many  friends — "  especially  when 
it  is  rather  an  unpleasant  one  to  tell.  Thank  you,  Ed- 
wardes." But  the  young  officer's  confusion  increased 
so  painfully  that  the  Admiral,  wishing  to  cover  it, 
went  on  speaking,  "  I  know  it  was  not  a  success,  but 
that  was  solely  because  poor  Nellie  was  not  well  that 
night,  and  the  ladies  would  break  up  the  party  and  go 
away  when  she  fainted  in  the  drawing-room.  I  was 
quite  put  out  with  them  when  we  came  up-stairs. 
They  would  hardly  wait  to  say  good-bye  to  me  in  their 
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hurry.  As  to  Lady  Toiglity,  she  was  really  rude,  and 
she  carried  off  the  General  by  main  force  against  his 
will.  All  the  fellows  would  have  stayed  if  their  wives 
had  let  them." 

"  I  don't  think,  sir,"  said  Mr  Edwardes,  turning  his 
head  away,  "  that  .  .  .  that  Mrs  Crofton  seems  very 
strong." 

"  Upset  at  poor  Charlie's  going  away  ! "  exclaimed 
the  Admiral.  "  Very  much  upset,  Edwardes.  Been 
upset  ever  since  he  left." 

"  And  therefore  is  not  at  present  equal  to  doing  the 
honours  of  a  dinner-party,  sir,"  said  the  flag-lieutenant, 
with  a  short,  decided  manner. 

"  If  you  really  think  so,  Edwardes,  and  think  she 
might  not  feel  up  to  coming  down,  and  sitting  through 
a  long  dinner  in  a  hot  room  next  week,  we'll  certainly 
put  off  the  party  till  the  week  after  that  again.  Nellie 
does  the  honours  so  charmingly  that  we  could  not  pos- 
sibly get  on  without  her." 

The  younger  officer  bit  his  lip,  and  rather  abruptly 
left  the  room.  '*  Good  God  !  "  he  thought,  "  I  sliall 
have  to  tell  him  the  truth  straight  out  some  day.  I 
would  sooner  cut  off  my  right  hand  !  " 

The  Admiral  started  on  that  inspection  next  morn- 
ing.    Mr  Edwardes  went  with  him. 

When  the  Admiral  had  first  come  to  Hardsmouth 
he  had  given  over  the  management  of  his  household, 
table,  and  cellar  into  his  flag-lieutenant's  hands,  know- 
ing well,  as  he  said,  that  if  Edwardes  were  kind 
enough   to   undertake    the    trouble,   Edwardes   would 
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prove  as  good  a  manager  as  he  himself  would  a  bad 
one.  There  had  been  no  change  in  this  arrangement 
since  Mrs  Crofton  came  to  the  house,  because  the 
Admiral  did  not  know  whether  she  would  live  with 
him  all  the  time  he  was  at  Hardsmouth,  or  only  pay 
a  short  visit ;  and  as  yet  he  had  felt  a  delicacy  about 
questioning  her  on  the  subject.  So  all  the  keys  were 
in  the  flag-lieutenant's  keeping. 

Before  leaving  that  morning,  Mr  Edwardes  took 
certain  precautions  which  he  had  satisfied  himself  were 
necessary.  He  secretly  denuded  the  cellaret  in  the 
dining-room  of  everything  except  three  bottles  of  light 
claret,  and  he  went  away  for  those  five  days  with  the 
key  of  the  cellar  in  his  pocket.  He  also  said  a  sharp 
word  to  Maria,  which  he  saw  she  understood.  It  was 
horribly  unpleasant  to  him  to  do  this,  but  Mrs  Crofton 
was  fast  becoming  a  terror  to  poor  Edwardes.  Friday 
was  the  earliest  day  fixed  for  the  Admiral's  return  to 
Hardsmouth.  But  it  so  happened  that  a  Eussian 
Grand  Duke  was  paying  a  flying  visit  to  this  country 
at  that  moment,  or  rather  to  its  dockyards,  arsenals, 
and  fortifications.  And  His  Imperial  Highness  signi- 
fied to  the  Admiralty,  late  on  Wednesday  evening,  his 
desire  to  visit  the  dockyard  at  Hardsmouth,  between 
the  hours  of  twelve  and  three,  the  following  day. 
An  intimation  to  this  effect  reached  Sir  Charles 
Crofton  on  Thursday  morning  at  half-past  six.  "  Not 
incog. — will  lunch  at  Admiralty,  and  inspect  troops 
and  fortifications  with  general  afterwards  "  —  was 
added  to  the  official  telegram  by  a  friend. 
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An  eight  o'clock  train  would  get  the  Admiral  by 
land  to  Hardsmouth  at  eleven. 

Luncheon  for  twenty-five  was  ordered  by  telegram, — 
for  Mr  Edwardes  agreed  with  the  Admiral  that  it  was 
necessary  to  ask  certain  dockyard  and  military  officials, 
and  the  commanding  officers  of  the  ships  in  harbour, 
to  meet  a  Grand  Duke  who  was  not  coming  incognito. 
Part  of  the  Channel  fleet  was  lying  off  Hardsmouth 
just  then,  as  the  ship  on  which  its  admiral's  flag  was 
hoisted  had  been  damaged  by  the  bursting  of  a  gTin, 
and  had  put  in  for  repairs. 

Lieutenant  Edwardes  sent  some  fifteen  telegrams. 
The  Admiral  had  said,  "  I  will  telegraph  to  Nellie 
myself ; "  but  the  train  was  actually  starting  when  he 
got  to  the  station,  and  he  had  to  w^ait  till  it  stopped 
at  the  next  one,  which  delayed  the  despatch  of  the 
telegram  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  He  was  much  put 
out  with  himself.  "  I  ought  to  have  let  you  telegraph, 
Edwardes.  The  first  telegram  of  all  should  have  been 
sent  to  Nellie." 

"  It  will  arrive  soon  enough,  sir,  soon  enough  !  we 
shall  not  lunch  before  half-past  two,  or  maybe  a  quarter 
to  three."  As  usual,  Edwardes  was  short  in  manner 
and  unsympathetic  about  Mrs  Crofton. 

This  annoyed  the  Admiral ;  but  he  had  noticed  that 
Nellie  appeared  to  dislike  Edwardes,  for  she  had  ob- 
jected to  be  taken  down  to  dinner  by  him.  So  Sir 
Charles  supposed  there  was  some  kind  of  coolness 
between  them,  perhaps  about  the  boy,  as  the  boy  was 
devoted  to  Edwardes.      "  And  I  fear  Nellie  does  not 
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understand/'  he  had  thought  more  than  once.  "  A 
blunt  sort  of  honest  fellow  —  Edwardes  is  blunt  at 
thnes." 

The  flag-lieutenant  found  it  hard  to  keep  his  temper 
when  the  Admiral  spoke  of  N'ellie,  for  he  was  screwing 
up  his  courage  to  a  resolve  intensely  painful  to  him. 
With  much  secret  irritation  of  feeling,  he  had  deter- 
mined, in  case  he  did  not  find  Mrs  Crofton  in  a  state 
he  considered  absolutely  satisfactory,  to  tell  the 
Admiral  the  truth  point-blank,  and  prevent  her  from 
appearing.  For  this  reason  he  had  refused  to  allow  any 
ladies  to  be  invited.  "  No  room,  sir,  no  room — can 
only  have  gentlemen — not  room  enough  even  for  them." 

When  Sir  Charles  Crofton  and  Mr  Edwardes  arrived 
at  the  Admiralty  House  in  Hardsmouth  dockyard,  Sir 
Charles  found  his  telegram  to  Nellie  lying  unopened 
on  the  hall  table. 

The  butler  said  Mrs  Crofton  had  gone  out  early,  a 
few  minutes  before  he  and  the  cook  had  received  their 
telegram  from  Mr  Edwardes  ;  he  said  he  believed  Mrs 
Crofton  had  gone  with  Master  Charles  and  Maria  on  a 
steamboat  excursion  across  the  harbour.  Mrs  Crofton 
had  not  said  if  she  intended  coming  back  to  luncheon 
or  not,  but  Master  Charles  had  told  the  butler  he  was 
going  to  dine  and  spend  the  day  with  Captain  Hervey's 
children,  and  so  the  butler  took  it  for  granted  Mrs 
Crofton  would  lunch  there  too.  Mrs  Crofton  had 
certainly  gone  down  to  the  steamboat  pier  with  Master 
Charles  and  Maria.  But  it  was  possible,  the  day  being 
exceedingly  calm  and  fine,  that  she  might  merely  have 
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gone  across  the  harbour  for  the  trip ;  in  that  case  she 
would  return  by  the  boat  which  arrives  at  a  quarter 
past  one,  and  so  be  in  time  for  luncheon. 

The  flag-lieutenant  went  with  the  Admiral  to  the 
railway  station,  where  there  was  an  official  reception, 
by  the  naval  and  military  authorities,  of  the  Grand 
Duke.  But  after  that  he  was  no  more  wanted,  and 
so  returned  to  the  Admiralty  House.  The  imperial 
luncheon  was  no  easy  matter  to  arrange  at  short 
notice. 

When  half -past  one  came,  then  a  quarter  to  two, 
then  two  o'clock,  and  Mrs  Crofton  did  not  appear,  he 
was  almost  relieved  from  an  anxiety  that  was  intoler- 
able to  him.  Mrs  Crofton  was  clearly  spending  the 
day  with  the  Herveys,  and  the  next  steamboat  did  not 
arrive  till  half-past  four.  Though  the  luncheon  was 
not  to  be  until  a  quarter  to  three,  the  military  inspec- 
tion was  to  begin  precisely  at  four.  So  all  would  be 
quite  over  before  Mrs  Crofton  could  possibly  arrive. 
Edwardes  had  convinced  himself  of  this,  and  yet  he 
was  still  so  nervous  that  he  gave  stringent  orders  to  the 
butler  to  beg  Mrs  Crofton,  in  case  she  returned,  to 
have  her  luncheon  in  the  library,  as  the  Admiral  was 
having  a  gentleman's  party  in  the  dining-room.  "And 
if  she  does  not  quite  .  .  .  quite  understand,  send 
instantly  for  me,  Jones,"  he  had  added. 

The  Admiral  was  as  sorry  Nellie  had  not  come 
home  in  time  to  receive  his  guests  as  Mr  Edwardes 
was  glad,  and  he  went  about  to  everyone  explaining 
her  absence  and  apologising  for  it.      He   struck  terror 
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into  his  flag-lieutenant  by  giving  out  loud  the  most 
particular  orders  to  Jones  that  if  Mrs  Crofton  did  by 
accident  return  during  luncheon,  she  was  to  be  asked 
to  come  immediately  into  the  dining-room. 

So  naively  sorry  was  the  Admiral  for  Nellie's  absence, 
that  the  Grand  Duke  was  moved  to  make  a  little 
speech  of  very  courteous  regret  on  the  subject;  and 
the  rest  of  the  company  followed  suit.  The  General 
alone  was  silent ;  and  yet  Sir  Henry  w^as  a  gallant  man, 
for  it  was  Lady  Toighty  who  kept  up  the  severe  social 
discipline  for  which  Government  House  was  celebrated. 

The  General's  carria^je  and  other  carriasres  and  a 
troop  of  cavalry  were  waiting  outside  the  Admiralty 
House,  and  a  crowd  of  dockyard  people  had  assembled 
to  see  the  Grand  Duke  drive  away  ;  so  there  were 
constant  noises.  Every  motion,  every  sound,  made 
Edwardes  nervous.  He  could  hardly  conceal  his 
agitation. 

Never  was  there  a  man  more  devoutly  thankful  than 
he  to  get  rid  of  a  Grand  Duke.  He  expected  the 
whole  party  to  break  up  completely  w^hen  His  Imperial 
Highness  and  the  General  and  other  military  guests 
went  away.  And  so  it  would  have  done,  only 
Admiral  Lord  Shirley,  commanding  the  Channel  fleet, 
and  his  officers,  and  the  chief  dockyard  officials,  were 
all  to  be  present  at  the  Grand  Duke's  departure  from 
the  station.  It  was  to  be  a  full-dress  affair  like  the 
arrival. 

The  imperial  departure  was  not  to  take  place  till 
half-past  six. 

VOL    III.  H 
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Mr  Edwardes  was  again  in  terror.  At  last  Lord 
Shirley  proposed  a  visit  to  the  club  in  the  interval  of 
waiting;  and  this  was  seconded  all  round. 

Sir  Charles  Crofton  and  his  flag-lieutenant,  with  the 
other  admiral  and  naval  officers,  strolled  down  to  the 
dockyard  gate.  Sir  Charles,  having  fallen  by  the  way 
into  an  interesting  conversation  with  Lord  Shirley 
about  the  ignorance  of  practical  seamanship  too  preva- 
lent amongst  the  new  race  of  naval  officers,  walked  on 
through  the  gate,  and  stood  outside  in  the  street  still 
discussing  this  very  serious  matter.  The  two  admirals 
were  standing  together  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
other  officers.  They  had  both  waxed  hot  against  the 
present  system  of  naval  education,  and  were  so 
engrossed  by  their  own  indignation,  that  they  did  not 
perceive  there  was  some  sort  of  row  going  on  a  little 
higher  up  across  the  street.  Indeed  they  had  their 
backs  turned  to  it.  But  Mr  Edwardes  and  the  other 
officers  had  immediately  noticed  the  commotion.  The 
crowd  was  large,  and  seemed  to  be  almost  entirely 
made  up  of  the  scum  of  the  town,  and  there  is  no 
scum  lower  than  that  of  a  seaport  town. 

The  crowd  moved  in  a  circle,  as  if  round  some  one 
object  of  interest,  and  came  nearer.  The  circle  opened 
for  a  moment,  then  shut  again.  There  was  a  loud 
peal  of  that  sort  of  coarse  laughter  which  oftends  like 
a  personal  insult  those  who  hear  it. 

"  A  drunken  row,"  said  Sir  Charles,  Sflancincj  round 
with  a  look  of  angry  disgust.  "  Those  rows  are  a 
disgrace  to  the  town." 
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There  was  another  shout  of  that  odious  laughter, 
and  a  voice  cried  out,  "  She  has  slapped  the  chap's 
face  because  he  wanted  to  kiss  her ! " 

"  A  woman  !  "  exclaimed  Lord  Shirley. 

"  Eevolting  !  "  said  Admiral  Crofton,  with  a  shudder, 
not  looking  back.  "  I  hate  these  sights,  Shirley. 
We'll  just  step  inside  the  gate  till  this  rabble  has 
gone  by."      They  were  not  two  yards  from  the  gate. 

Lord  Shirley  was  looking  back.  The  moving  crowd 
opened. 

"  Good  God  ! "  he  cried,  "  she  looks  like  a  lady,  and 
she  can't  walk  straight.      She  is  reeling,  by  God  ! " 

Admiral  Crofton  turned ;  he  looked ;  he  saw.  As 
a  whole  lifetime  will  flash  in  a  moment  across  the 
mind  of  a  drowning  man,  so  now  a  hundred  little 
things,  half  noticed  then  forgotten,  came  with  sudden 
vivid  remembrance,  and  flashed  in  one  instant  convic- 
tion, like  a  dagger,  into  his  soul.  He  staggered,  then 
recovered  himself.  Mr  Edwardes's  firm  hand  was  on 
his  arm. 

"  For  God's  sake !  go  inside  quietly,  quietly,"  he 
whispered.  "  I  will  look  after  her.  Go  in,  sir — no 
disgrace   then  ! " 

The  Admiral  moved.  Edwardes  tightened  his  firm 
grasp. 

"  Let  me,  sir  —  me  !  "  he  implored,  with  strong 
emotion. 

The  Admiral  looked  at  him  as  a  man  might  on  one 
who  had  offered  to  die  a  shameful  death  that  he 
micdit  live. 
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"  Not  you,  Edwardes,"  he  said  gently,  "  not  you." 
And  he  motioned  him  aside.  Not  an  instant's  tempta- 
tion to  waver  did  he  feel.  The  thought  of  disowning 
Nellie  in  shame  and  infamy,  and  of  leaving  her  to  the 
mercy  of  this  low  rabble,  could  not  come  to  a  noble 
soul  like  his.  He  made  his  way  through  the  jeering, 
hooting  crowd.  It  had  closed  in  again,  for  Nellie 
had  slipped  and  fallen  down.  He  made  his  way ; 
he  got  close  up  to  her,  and  he  lifted  her  in  his 
arms.  She  was  half-stunned  by  her  fall,  yet  just 
knew  him  well  enough  to  throw  one  arm  round  his 
neck. 

A  voice  shouted  out,  ''  She'll  kiss  him  soon  enough, 
though  she  would  not  kiss  t'other  cove  ! " 

"  It's  the  uniform  as  does  it — the  gold  lace  and 
togs  ! "  cried  a  woman. 

"  Eight  for  you,  Sal !  " 

And  there,  was  a  roar  of  coarse  laughter,  but  not 
from  those  quite  near  the  Admiral.  Some  new  feeling 
silenced  them.  Perhaps  it  may  only  have  been  aston- 
ishment to  see  this  venerable  looking  officer  in  full 
uniform   act  so  strangely. 

With  the  woman  they  had  been  hooting  clasped 
in  his  left  arm,  the  Admiral  stood  upright,  a  head 
and  shoulders  above  them  all.  With  his  riojht  hand 
lifted  up,  as  if  to  heaven  where  there  is  pity,  he  said, 
in  a  clear  ringing  voice,  "  Stand  off !  She  is  my 
daughter ! "      And  the  crowd  fell  back. 

The  coarse  woman's  voice  which  had  spoken  before 
cried  out,  "  Nice  daugjhter  for  a  sjentleman  and  officer 
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like  you  to  have  !  Ye  must  ha'  been  a  bad  un  in 
your  day  ! " 

A  loud  and  indignant  "  Hush  !  "  silenced  her.  Then 
a  deeper  "  Hush  ! "  was  heard  all  round,  as  if  awe  had 
fallen  on  the  rough  crowd. 

It  was  the  noble  bearing  and  the  look  of  the  fine 
old  man  which  touched  them,  and  moved  them  to 
respect.  He  had  that  pale  look  of  still  grief,  the 
grief  which  has  no  tears — a  holy  look,  as  if  sorrow 
were  divine.  His  hat  had  fallen  off  when  he  had 
stooped  to  raise  poor  Nellie,  and  he  stood  bareheaded 
before  them,  beautiful  with  dignity,  as  if  the  honour 
of  his  long  life  were  as  unsullied  as  his  snow-white 
hair. 

The  contrast  between  his  dignity  and  noble  beauty 
— godlike  in  that  hour  of  shame — and  the  awful  look 
of  the  unconscious  woman  he  proclaimed  aloud  to  be 
his  daughter,  was  terrible.  There  are  tragedies  which 
can  be  understood  of  all. 

Once  more  the  Admiral  said  aloud,  louder  even 
than  before,  as  if  he  felt  he  could,  by  saying  it,  protect 
Nellie  in  her  shame — "  She  is  my  daughter  ! "  All 
heard  him  then. 

Lord  Shirley,  the  flag -lieutenant,  and  the  other 
officers  had  formed  a  line  to  the  gate  of  the  dockyard ; 
but  it  was  not  necessary  to  keep  back  the  crowd ;  it 
held  back  of  its  own  accord. 

Still  nobly  erect,  and  as  if  inspired  with  strength 
beyond  his  usual  strength,  the  old  man  carried  his  sad 
burden,  without  a  single  faltering  step,  under  the  gaze 
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of  many  of  the  leading  men  in  the  profession  he  loved, 
the  honour  of  whose  officers,  he  had  ever  thought, 
should  be  upheld  without  stain.  Then  he  carried  it 
on  through  the  staring  crowd  there  was  still  in  the 
dockyard,  and  let  no  one  be  shamed  by  it  but  he  him- 
self, till  he  came  to  the  steps  of  his  own  door.  The 
door  was  open  :  there  were  servants  standing  on  the 
steps  and  in  the  hall.  Little  Charlie  came  running 
out ;  then  suddenly  the  child  stood  still,  and  screamed 
aloud  in  terror  —  "  How  horrid  mamma  looks  !  how 
horrid  1  Her  hair  is  undone,  and  she  is  like  the  horrid 
woman  who  ran  after  me  yesterday  near  the  barracks  !  " 

Mr  Edwardes,  who  had  followed  the  Admiral  closely, 
rushed  forward.      Sir  Charles  Crofton  had  slipped. 

"  The  Admiral  is  fainting  !  "  he  called  out.  "  He 
has  fainted  dead  !  " 
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CHAPTER    XL 

The  vigour  of  an  old  man  is  like  that  of  a  tree  which 
one  night's  hard  frost  can  kill.  It  was  in  spite  of  the 
entreaties  of  those  who  loved  the  Admiral,  and  wished 
to  see  his  life  long  spared,  that  he  would  go  up  to 
London  with  Nellie  by  the  midnight  train  on  that 
terrible  Thursday. 

He  made  some  excuse  of  pressing  business  sud- 
denly to  take  her  up  to  Pont  Street — for  she  had  not 
realised  as  yet  what  had  happened. 

The  moment  the  Admiral  had  recovered  conscious- 
ness after  his  long  faint,  and  had  clearly  remembered 
how  it  had  come  to  pass  that,  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  he  had  fainted,  he  had  asked  for  a  pen  and  paper, 
and  had  written  a  letter,  sendinsf  in  his  resiofnation  to 
the  Admiralty.  He  wrote  it  with  so  shaky  a  hand 
that  his  flag-lieutenant  persuaded  him  not  to  have  it 
posted  ;  so  he  consented  to  wait  a  little  till  liis  hand 
recovered  strength. 

But  it  was  in  vain  Mr  Edwardes  implored  him  to 
reconsider  his  decision.  The  Admiral  now  understood 
everything  —  not  only  what  had  happened   that  very 
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day,  but  all  that  had  occurred  at  his  own  table  and  in 
his  own  drawing-room  before.  The  Queen's  service 
and  the  Queen's  uniform  had  been  disgraced  in  Hards- 
mouth.  Sir  Charles  Crofton  had  exalted  ideas  of  dig- 
nity and  unstained  reputation  in  high  official  positions, 
and  held  fast  with  loyal  chivalrous  faith  to  the  old- 
fashioned  belief  that  the  honour  of  her  Majesty's  navy 
is  the  honour  of  the  Queen  herself. 

Before  he  left  the  Admiralty  House  that  night  he 
had  written  his  letter  over  again,  and  with  a  firm  hand. 

He  travelled  up  to  town  by  that  midnight  train 
alone  with  Nellie — for  little  Charlie  had  been  sent  on 
with  Maria  before.  The  Admiral  dreaded  seeing  the 
boy  again,  just  as  if  it  were  he  himself  who  had  been 
dishonoured  before  him.  Nellie's  disgrace  felt  to  the 
old  man  what  his  son  Charlie's  would  have  been — his 
own. 

The  Admiral  stayed  on  for  the  remainder  of  that 
night,  or  rather  for  the  early  morning  hours,  in  Pont 
Street.  But  he  could  take  no  sleep.  He  had  to  go 
back  before  mid-day  to  Hardsmouth,  to  face,  possibly 
for  three  weeks  or  a  month,  until  a  new  appointment 
could  be  made,  the  shame  which  was  like  death  to  him. 

Do  not  be  hard  upon  the  old  man — he  had  aged  in 
twelve  hours  twelve  years — do  not  be  hard  upon  him  if 
his  courage  failed  him  then,  and  if  he  felt  he  could  not 
say  with  his  own  lips  to  Nellie  what  he  ought  to  say 
and  had  meant  fearlessly  to  say ;  if  he  could  not  tell 
her  of  the  grievous  shame  she  had  brought  upon  her- 
self, her  husband,  her  child,  and  him ;  if  he  could  not 
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tell  her  with  his  own  lips  of  his  own  resignation  and 
retirement  from  the  service,  in  what  he  felt  to  be  dis- 
grace. 

He  left  the  house  while  it  was  still  early  morning, 
and  while  his  little  grandson  was  still  asleep ;  but 
though  he  had  not  spoken  to  Nellie  before  he  went 
away,  he  had  written  her  a  letter,  every  word  of  which 
had  given  him  agony. 

When  the  Admiral  arrived  at  Hardsmouth,  he  found 
some  unexpected  business  awaiting  him.  He  was  able 
to  attend  to  it,  and  to  go  about  all  day  apparently  with- 
out fatigue ;  but  that  evening  he  was  taken  again  with 
sudden  faintness,  and  was  for  many  days  afterwards  so 
shaken,  so  weak,  so  ill,  that  they  dared  not  even  give 
him  his  letters  to  read.      He  could  not  leave  his  room. 

When  he  came  down-stairs  again,  the  letter  his  son 
had  written  to  him  on  leaving  Sheerness  was  lying 
upon  his  study  table.  But  there  was  not  a  single  line 
from  Nellie ! 

The  Admiral  had  a  relapse  of  faintness  after  read- 
ing his  son's  letter.  He  understood  Charlie's  grievous 
sorrow  now.  For  five  days  he  was  too  ill  to  under- 
take any  sort  of  journey.  Then  his  strength  returned 
a  little,  and  he  w^ent  up  immediately  to  tow^n,  for  his 
anxiety  about  Nellie  was  getting  terrible.  He  did  not 
know  how  to  interpret  her  silence. 

He  let  Mr  Edwardes  go  up  to  London  with  him, 
but  he  left  him  at  the  station,  and  went  on  alone  to 
Pont  Street.  He  dismissed  his  cab  in  Sloane  Street, 
and  walked  slowly  towards  his  son's  house,  or  rather 
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his  own  house — for  it  was  his  own.  The  Admiral 
looked  forward  to  the  coming  interview  with  pain  un- 
speakable, and  also  with  a  sensitive  shyness.  He  had 
been  thinking  over  this,  his  first  meeting  with  Nellie 
since  the  day  of  her  public  disgrace,  all  the  way  up  in 
the  train,  and  he  had  told  himself  it  was  the  shame 
she  felt,  the  bitter  anguish  of  her  own  repentance, 
which  had  kept  her  silent. 

If  you  have  ever  loved  as  a  father  can  love  his 
child,  as  the  Admiral  had  loved  Nellie,  you  would 
dread  to  look  upon  the  humiliation  of  her  you  had 
loved,  and  would  shrink  from  taunting  by  your  pres- 
ence her  shame  :  her  repentance  would  be  sacred  to  you 
beyond  reproach.  Those  who  feel  a  sort  of  triumph,  a 
justified  vengeance  for  their  own  disgrace,  in  the  re- 
pentant shame,  the  ignoble  humiliation,  of  another, 
have  had  hatred  in  their  heart,  not  love. 

It  was  the  feeling  that  poor  Nellie  would  be  bowed 
down  with  repentant  shame  before  him, — that  his  pres- 
ence would  be,  like  her  horrible  disgrace,  taunting  her 
with  vivid  remembrance  face  to  face, — which  made  a 
shy  coward  of  the  kind,  the  generous,  and  noble-hearted 
man. 

The  Admiral  walked  feebly,  leaning  on  a  stick,  and 
he  went  very  slowly,  for  he  had  not  really  recovered 
his  strength.  At  length  he  came  to  the  house.  He 
stopped  at  the  door.  Then  he  passed  it  almost  quickly, 
and  walked  on  down  the  street.  But  he  returned 
again.  Then  he  stood  some  ten  yards  from  the  house, 
feebly  bent  as  if  much  tired,  yet  still  irresolute. 
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As  lie  was  thus  standing,  lost  to  every  thought  but 
one,  he  was  suddenly  leaped  upon  from  behind,  and 
embraced  round  the  neck  with  violently  -enthusiastic 
joy  by  his  little  grandson. 

"  Come  at  last !  come  at  last !  I  thought  you  were 
never,  never  coming  again,  grandpapa  !  I  want  to  go 
back  with  you  to  Hardsmouth,  and  to  live  with  you 
always." 

The  Admiral  was  so  weak,  and  the  salutation  had 
been  so  roughly  joyous,  that  for  a  moment  he  had  to 
hold  by  some  railings  near. 

"  Why,  grandpapa ! "  called  out  the  child,  staring 
in  frightened  astonishment,  "  you  look  funny ;  you've 
grown  so  very,  very,  very  old  ! " 

"  For  shame.  Master  Charles,  for  shame ! "  cried 
Maria,  seizing  the  boy. 

The  Admiral  waved  her  aside.  "  He  is  Tight, 
Maria.  You  are  right,  Charlie,"  he  said  ;  "  I  have 
grown  very  old."  He  bent  down  to  the  child — "  But 
do  not  be  frightened  at  the  old  man,  Charlie  ;  kiss 
him  once  again." 

"  Are  ...  are  you  going  to  die  ?  "  asked  the  boy  in 
a  voice  of  awe,  when  he  had  kissed  him,  and  he  held 
his  grandfather's  hand  tightly.  "  Don't  die.  I  don't 
want  you  to  die." 

"  It  is  happy  to  die,"  said  the  old  man.  "  You  must 
not  be  sorry  for  me  when  I  die,  my  child." 

"  But  they  will  take  you  away,  quite  away,  when 
you  die,"  said  the  boy.  "  Tell  me  where  they  will 
take  you,  and  I  will  go  with  you,  grandpapa.    I  won't 
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stay  behind — I  won't !  You  won't  leave  me  alone 
with  mamma,"  he  said  imploringly ;  then  whispered, 
"  I  am  afraid  of  her ! "  The  Admiral  was  struck 
dumb.  The  child  looked  up  into  his  face.  "  You 
and  I,"  he  said,  with  loving  cheerfulness,  smiling  up 
at  him  in  sweet  confidence — "  you  and  I  will  die  on 
the  same  day :  I  will  die  in  the  morning,  and  you  at 

"  God  forbid  !  God  forbid  !  "  said  his  grandfather, 
with  a  shudder,  and  clasped  him  in  his  trembling 
arms ;  for  the  Admiral  was  so  broken  that  any  strong 
emotion  made  him  tremble  now. 

"  Come  in,"  said  little  Charlie,  leading  his  grand- 
father to  the  door ;  "  you  must  come  in  with  me." 
And,  led  by  the  boy's  small  hand,  the  Admiral,  with 
bowed  head,  went  into  the  house. 
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CHAPTER    XII. 

When  H.M.S.  Icarus,  the  transport  in  which  Captain 
Crofton  had  sailed,  arrived  at  Malta,  there  were  fresh 
orders  awaiting  her.  A  company  of  the  Eoyal  Wessex 
Eegiment  was  to  be  taken  on  immediately  from  Malta 
to  Alexandria,  and  room  was  to  be  made  on  board  by 
landing  any  officers  or  men  belonging  to  Indian 
regiments  under  orders  for  Egypt,  but  not  yet  arrived 
there. 

Captain  Crofton  was  a  fortnight  on  shore  at  Malta. 
Though  still  the  hot  season,  there  was  a  great  deal 
going  on  there,  and  the  place  was  full ;  but  he  went 
nowhere  and  accepted  no  invitations,  except  one  official 
one  he  could  not  refuse.  He  had  become  a  taciturn, 
lonely,  forbidding  sort  of  man — gloomily  brooding  and 
absent-minded  in  society.  His  very  appearance  had 
changed.  It  is  true  he  was  as  erect  as  ever — more 
so,  perhaps,  for  his  carriage  was  almost  defiant  in 
its  unbending  stiffness.  It  was  the  expression  of 
the  face  which  had  hardened  so  much  of  late,  that  to 
those  who  had  known  it  before,  it  w^ould  have  seemed 
the  face  of  some  other  man.      No  smile  ever  lighted 
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it  now :  the  muscles  of  the  mouth  and  eyes  had 
stiffened ;  the  resolute  look  there  had  always  been 
had  become  one  of  almost  terrible  sternness.  Charlie 
held  his  head  high,  as  if  he  were  too  proud  to  bend 
before  sorrow,  dishonour,  or  any  kind  of  shame.  Had 
anybody  suspected  he  was  in  grief,  no  one  would  have 
dared  to  show  him  sympathy.  But  nobody  on  board 
the  Icarus  had  troubled  his  head  one  way  or  the  other 
about  him,  except  to  think  him  a  sullen,  stern,  un- 
sociable fellow — a  fellow  best  left  alone. 

It  was  on  the  10th  September  that  Captain 
Crofton  left  Malta  for  Alexandria  in  H.M.S.  Jupiter. 
When  he  looked  round  the  table  that  night  at  the 
officers'  mess,  he  was  glad  to  see  there  was  no  one 
present  whom  he  knew,  or  any  one  wdio  knew  him. 
His  state  of  mind  was  pitiable.  The  home  mails 
had  arrived  a  few  hours  before  the  Jupiter  got  under 
weigh,  and  there  were  no  letters  for  him.  This  was 
the  second  mail  which  had  brought  him  no  letter, 
yet  Nellie  must  have  received  the  one  he  had  written 
to  her  on  leaving  Sheerness  ;  and  so  must  his  father 
the  letter  he  wrote  him.  Coldly,  sullenly  calm  as 
Charlie  looked,  his  anxiety  was  secretly  maddening 
him. 

Everyone  at  table  was  so  full  of  the  last  news  from 
Egypt  and  the  news  from  home,  that  Captain  Crofton's 
silence  was  unnoticed,  his  presence  almost  unper- 
ceived. 

Next  day  any  questions  that  were  asked  him  were 
so  shortly  answered,  any  attempt  at  conversation  so 
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iinsociably  received,  that  lie  was  soon  left  alone,  and 
lie  felt  lie  could  live  the  same  solitary  life  on  board 
which  he  had  been  leading  the  last  fortnight  on  shore. 
So  he  sat  thinkinoj  without  ceasino-  of  his  wretched 
wife ;  and  that  deep  silence  which  frightened  men 
away  from  him,  was  full  of  prayer  for  her.  He 
thought  of  his  father  with  anguish,  and  of  his  child. 
Thus  thinking,  he  would  forget  he  was  not  really 
alone.      Even  at  table  he  would  otow  unconscious  of 

o 

the  presence  of  those  around  him. 

The  second  night  he  appeared  at  mess  on  board 
the  Jupiter,  all  who  were  near  him  remarked  the 
gloomy,  silent  man.  Half  the  dishes  passed  by  him 
untasted.  He  did  not  touch  wine ;  but  this  was  an 
act  of  memory  on  his  part,  and  not  of  forgetfulness. 

Colonel  Mackenzie,  commaiidino-  the  Mid-Lothian 
Fusiliers, — a  genial,  peppery,  rather  roughly  sociable 
man, — sat  opposite  Captain  Crofton  at  table.  The 
Colonel  cordially  disliked  a  sour-faced  teetotaller.  He 
could  only  forgive  a  man  the  unsociability  of  taking 
no  wine  on  condition  of  his  being  a  jovial  good 
fellow.  So  he  felt  annoyed  with  Charlie.  He  was 
not  a  man  of  much  refinement  or  of  polished  manners, 
but  essentially  what  is  called  a  rough  diamond.  Ad- 
dressing Captain  Crofton,  though  he  did  not  know  his 
name,  he  said  quite  irritably,  "  You're  feeling  squeam- 
ish, I  see,  so  take,  ray  advice  and  have  a  brandy  and 
soda.     That  will  give  you  your  sea-legs." 

Captain  Crofton  just  thanked  him  and  said  no 
more.      But    there    were    other    teetotallers    at    table 
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besides  Charlie,  and  there  had  been  a  great  deal  of 
chaffing  going  on  all  the  way  out  to  Malta  between 
them  and  Colonel  Mackenzie.  The  chaff,  which  had 
been  suspended  the  night  before  on  account  of  the 
Egyptian  news  and  home  news,  now  began  again  with 
much  liveliness  all  round,  just  as  if  none  of  the  jokes 
had  ever  done  duty  till  then. 

Charlie  was  not  listening  at  first :  but  before  long 
his  ear  was  caught,  his  attention  riveted.  Some  one 
had  said,  "  It  is  the  ladies,  I  can  tell  you,  who  are  the 
real  topers  nowadays."  And  immediately  there  were 
stories  told  all  round  to  prove  there  really  was  truth  in 
this  dreadful  assertion.  Some  tales  were  received  with 
disgust,  some  with  laughter.  All  laughter  is  sad  to 
the  heavy  heart,  but  this  was  more  than  sad  to 
Charlie — it  was  horrible  1  His  extreme  pallor  gave 
place  to  a  blush  of  shame  :  man  as  he  was,  he  blushed 
to  the  roots  of  his  hair. 

Colonel  Mackenzie,  strange  to  say,  had  more  stories 
to  tell  than  any  one  else  about  the  ladies  who  are 
fond  of  champagne.  He  avowed  that  he  would  like 
to  see  every  woman  a  teetotaller.  "  So  that  the  other 
sex  might  take  two  glasses  where  it  now  takes  one — 
eh,  Colonel  ?  "  And  he  was  a  good  deal  chaffed  on 
the  subject;  but  he  still  declared  himself  firmly  con- 
vinced that  "  the  ladies  are  different  from  us  men : 
once  under  weigh,  they  can't  stop.  They  never  can 
draw  up  at  a  glass  or  two."  Then,  in  a  loudly 
confidential  whisper,  more  clearly  impressive  than  any 
other  mode  of  speech,  he  said   to  the   Captain  com- 
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manding  the  ship,  who  sat  next  him,  "  Heard  of  the 
dreadful  scandal  at  Hardsmouth,  Captain,  two  days 
before  we  sailed  ? "  The  Captain,  who  was  a  very 
gentlemanly  man,  gave  a  deprecatory  wave  of  his 
hand,  which  would  have  stopped  most  people;  but 
Colonel  Mackenzie,  like  many  another  choleric  person, 
was  exceedingly  intolerant  of  any  sort  of  interruption. 
"  No  secret !  no  secret !  "  he  continued.  "  Talk  of  the 
whole  place  !  Perfectly  notorious  scandal — no  secret 
whatever."  Then,  in  a  slightly  lower  voice,  he  went 
on,  "  New  Admiral  just  come  to  Hardsmouth,  and  his 
daughter — did  not  hear  her  name — been  entertaining 
for  him.  Took  too  much  champagne  at  the  Admiral's 
own  table.  Everybody  was  aghast !  Ladies  all  in- 
sulted ;  flag-lieutenant  in  a  fever,  but  the  Admiral 
himself  as  blind  as  any  old  bat.  Had  his  eyes  opened 
with  a  vengeance  at  last ! — gave  a  big  luncheon  to 
some  foreign  prince ;  all  the  great  swells  there,  naval 
and  military.  And  the  Admiral  walked  down  with  a 
lot  of  them  to  the  dockyard  gate,  and  just  outside, 
reeling  in  the  public  street,  surrounded  by  the  lowest 
rabble,  who  should  he  see  but  his  own  daughter ! 
That  very  evening  he  sent  in  his  resignation  to  the 
Admiralty,  and  they  say  the  shock  has  killed  the  old 
fellow ;  indeed,  there  was  a  report  as  we  were  getting 
under  weigh  that  he  had  dropped  down  dead.  Per- 
fectly true ! "  exclaimed  Colonel  Mackenzie  to  the 
Captain,  who  was  motioning  him  anxiously  to  silence, 
"  Give  you  my  word  of  honour,  it's  all  gospel  truth." 
Charlie  had  risen  from  table.  He  was  deadly  pale. 
VOL.    L  I 
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"  You  lie  !  you  lie  vilely  !  horribly  !  "  he  called  out  to 
the  Colonel,  and  his  hand  felt  for  the  sword  he  did 
not  wear.  "  By  God  !  you  lie  !  The  old  man  is  alive 
and  well.     He  never  was  disgraced  !  " 

The  officers  who  had  been  sitting  at  each  side  of 
Captain  Crofton  had  pinioned  him.  He  looked  in- 
sane.    They  thought  him  so. 

The  insulted  Colonel  was  on  his  feet.  "  D — n  you, 
sir !  The  Captain  shall  put  you  under  arrest  this 
moment,  sir  !  'No  apology  !  no  apology  !  Bring  you 
to  a  court-martial !  Have  you  court-martialled,  sir, 
and  turned  out  of  the  service  with  diso-race  ! " 
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When  Colonel  Mackenzie  discovered  the  name  of  the 
officer  who  had  told  him  he  lied,  and  understood 
the  reason  of  the  young  fellow's  agony  and  rage,  he 
was  filled  with  remorse  for  his  inconsiderate  words, 
and  immediately  had  the  whole  affair  hushed  up. 
In  this  he  was  backed  by  the  Captain  in  command, 
and  every  one  who  had  been  present  when  the 
painful  scene  occurred. 

But  Charles  Crofton  was  one  of  those  resolute, 
uncompromising,  high-minded  men  who  are  by  nature 
disciplinarians  to  themselves  as  well  as  towards  others. 
He  found  it  hard  to  excuse  himself  ;  and  he  took  the 
matter  deeply  to  heart.  It  is  the  dire  fatality  of  a 
woman  like  Nellie  to  madden  with  shame  for  her 
those  who  love  her  ;  and  so  to  bring  them  through 
their  madness  into  humiliation  and  suffering  of  every 
kind.  The  extreme  foolishness,  too,  of  his  own  rage 
gave  Charlie  horrid  remorse.  "  I  have  made  them 
remember  that  story  for  ever."  He  himself  now 
believed  what  had  been  said  of  Nellie,  as  if  he  knew  it 
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to  be  absolutely  true.  He  bad  no  hope  that  it  was 
false. 

When  he  again  appeared  at  mess,  he  felt  that  the 
awful  story  was  vividly  remembered  by  all.  But  he 
bore  Nellie's  shame  and  his  own,  as  he  would  the  pain 
of  a  cruel  wound,  with  great  courage.  He  was  a  very 
courageous  man.  Courageous  people  hate  the  cow- 
ardice of  shirking  what  is  unpleasant.  This  hatred 
would  alone  have  prevented  him^  from  avoiding  the 
public  gaze,  and  from  keeping  to  himself  in  his  cabin 
during  the  last  day  and  evening  of  the  passage  to 
Egypt. 

But  no  one  is  so  brave  as  he  who  can  forget  himself 
in  dread  or  sorrow  for  another.  There  was  a  terrible 
grief  in  Charlie's  heart,  which  was  fast  deadening  him 
to  his  own  dishonour,  and  was  lifting  him  above  him- 
self into  forgetfulness  of  all  personal  humiliation  and 
pain,  and  that  w^as  the  growing  passion  within  him  of 
horrible  anxiety  about  his  father,  and  of  anguish 
unspeakable  for  his  disgrace.  Strong  as  his  other 
feelings  were,  this  one  got  mastery  of  them  all ;  and 
he  was  filled  with  fierce  rage  against  his  wife.  "  I 
never  will  forgive  her  this  last  infamy.  I  will  die 
without  forgiving  her,  because  she  has  brought  pub- 
lic dishonour  upon  my  father."  And  he  wrote  to 
Nellie,  and  he  told  her  so. 

When  the  Jupiter  arrived  at  Alexandria,  Captain 
Crofton  found  his  regiment  had  already  landed  from 
India,  and  had  gone  on  to  the  front. 
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He  had  to  join  without  an  hour's  delay,  and  had 
not  time  to  wait  in  Alexandria  for  the  answer  to  the 
telegram  he  had  sent  Mr  Edwardes,  asking  if  his 
father  were  alive  or  dead.  Never  did  a  man  start 
for  the  front  more  willing  to  meet  death  than  Cap- 
tain  Crofton. 
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Sir  Charles  Crofton,  as  we  know,  had  not  dropped 
down  dead  on  that  day  of  awful  shame  and  grief 
at  Hardsmouth.  People  do  not  die  till  they  have 
drunk  to  its  dregs  the  sorrow  there  is  for  them  on 
earth.  And  so  the  Admiral  had  lived,  because  there 
was  untasted  suffering  for  him  in  this  world  still. 

A  terrible  experience  had  quite  rent  his  heart,  that 
day  when,  led  by  his  little  grandson,  he  had  gone  with 
a  soul  full  of  compassion  to  see  Nellie  for  the  first 
time  since  her  and  his  own  public  disgrace,  for  he  had 
found  her  .  .  .  not  sober.  She  had  met  him  as  if 
there  was  no  memory  of  horrible  shame  between  them. 
She  was  not  even  awkward  in  her  manner.  His  letter 
had  made  so  little  impression  on  her  that  she  seemed 
to  have  forgotten  it  quite,  though  in  that  letter  he  had 
especially  dwelt  upon  the  grief  and  agony  of  shame 
Charlie  would  feel  when  he  came  to  hear,  as  he  must, 
some  day,  of  her  public  disgrace.  And  yet  this  idea, 
so  terrible  to  him,  had  not  been  terrible  to  her,  or  she 
would  have  repented  at  the  thought,  for  ever  and  for 
ever,  of  her  awful  sin. 
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Her  deadness  to  repentance  appalled  the  Admiral. 
It  gave  him  the  greatest  moral  shock  he  had  ever 
got  in  his  life.  Indignation  took  possession  of  him. 
His  weakness  left  him  then,  and  gave  place  to  the  just 
ansfer  of  a  stroncr  man. 

For  his  anger  was  just,  and  he  said  to  Nellie  wdiat 
it  was  right  and  his  duty  to  her,  to  her  child,  and  to 
his  son,  for  him  to  say.  She  made  his  anger  easy  to 
him,  for  she  denied  the  truth  with  vehemence.  There 
was  a  violent  scene  between  them. 

And  when  the  Admiral  was  going  away,  E'ellie  told 
him  never  to  come  to  her  house  again.  She  said,  "  I 
will  not  go  any  more  to  yours,  and  I  mean,  as  long  as 
I  live,  never  to  see  your  face  again."  These  last  words 
were  said  with  a  sort  of  excited  joy,  and  not  in  sorrow 
as  if  they  were  sad  words  to  say  to  one  who  had  been 
kind  for  years.      And  it  was  thus  they  had  parted. 

Xothing  for  the  time  gives  life  like  anger.  Even 
the  dying  man  can  find  a  moment's  life  and  strength 
in  anger. 

Sir  Charles  Crofton  seemed  to  have  grown  young 
and  strong  whilst  still  moved  by  his  indignation.  He 
went  to  his  club,  before  he  left  London,  and  wrote  a 
long  letter  to  Lady  Eastcourt. 

The  Admiral  imagined  that  he  believed  just  as  he 
had  done  of  old  in  Clara.  For  some  years  he  had 
seen  very  little  of  her,  but  whenever  lie  did  meet  her 
it  was  always  the  charming  sympathetic  woman  of 
past  years  he  met  again.  And  yet  there  were  times 
when   he    would  catch   himself  wondering    why   she 
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never  seemed  to  have  Nellie  at  Eastcourt  now.  Then 
he  would  wonder  if  Il^ellie  could  have  turned  against 
lier  mother  as  she  had  done  against  him  ?  He  chival- 
rously gave  Clara  the  benefit  of  every  doubt ;  and 
when  he  discovered  the  awful  truth,  it  w^as  a  point  of 
honour  with  him  to  feel  sure  Nellie's  terrible  failing 
was  unknown  to  her. 

He  wrote  very  kindly  now  to  Lady  Eastcourt,  for 
he  persuaded  himself  that  his  letter  would  give  her 
the  same  cruel  pain  to  read  which  it  gave  him  to 
write.  He  implored  her  to  come  to  her  daughter  the 
very  instant  she  received  his  letter ;  and  he  was 
absolutely  certain  she  would  be  terrified  ,  by  what 
he  told  her,  and  start  off'  immediately  for  Pont  Street. 
He  told  her  the  horrid  story  of  what  had  happened  at 
Hardsmouth,  and  the  whole  truth  about  her  daughter's 
present  state — that  is,  the  truth  as  far  as  he  under- 
stood it,  for  in  reality  he  did  not  understand  it  at  all. 
He  would  have  been  very  angry  if  any  one  had  told 
him  that  poor  Nellie  was  now  suffering  from  what 
ought  to  be  treated  as  a  disease,  because,  in  fact,  it 
had  become  one,  and  that  all  she  did  and  did  not 
do  were  symptoms  only  too  well  know^n  to  doctors. 
But  no  one  on  earth  could  have  persuaded  him  to 
take  this  view  of  the  case. 

The  Admiral  had  the  clearest  cut  idea  of  right  and 
wrong,  and  his  low  oj^inion  of  the  doctors  was  not 
solely  caused  by  their  inability  to  find  a  cure  for  the 
Yellow  Jack.  They  had  destroyed  all  confidence  in 
him,  chiefly  by  their   habit  of   "  making  out,"   as  he 
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would  say,  "  that  you  should  never  punish  a  man  for 
any  wrong  act  except  by  a  soothing  syrup  or  a  strait- 
waistcoat.  You  may  try  '  moral  persuasion '  while 
you  are  waiting  for  the  strait  -  waistcoat,  but  you 
may  not  flog  the  fellow  in  the  mean  time.  Every 
wicked  man  is  mad  to  the  dosers.  A  drunkard  has 
an  interesting  illness,  a  murderer  is  irresponsible,  and 
a  thief  is  a  kleptomaniac.  Kleptomaniac  !  Lord  bless 
my  soul ! " 

Kleptomaniac  was  a  word  the  Admiral  could  not 
stand.  It  put  him  in  a  passion.  Yet,  as  we  know, 
he  was  indulgent  and  forgiving  beyond  the  indulgence 
and  forgiveness  of  an  ordinary  man  to  those  who  did 
wrong.  But  what  he  could  not  do  was  to  think  they  had 
not  done  wrong  or  were  irresponsible  in  any  way  for 
their  own  wrong-doing.  God  and  the  devil,  right  and 
wrong,  were  the  two  sides  of  his  mind  ;  they  were  as 
clearly  defined  as  starboard  and  port.  That  is  why 
the  fine  old  sailor  had  steered  his  own  ship  so  blame- 
lessly through  life.  It  is  not  often  well  for  a  man 
himself  to  hold  subtle  theories  of  irresponsible 
wrong. 

When  the  Admiral  finished  his  letter  to  Lady  East- 
court,  agitated  as  he  had  been  by  writing  it,  he  still 
did  not  feel  overdone.  His  excitement  and  strength 
continued  for  many  hours,  and  he  walked  from  the 
station  at  Ilardsmouth  to  the  Admiralty  House  and 
did  not  feel  tired  that  night.  But  next  morning  when 
lie  tried  to  get  up  he  fell  back  on  his  bed,  and  his 
state  of  exhaustion   and  yet  of  excitement  was  such, 
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that  the  doctor,  called  in  surreptitiously  by  Mr 
Edwardes,  feared  a  threatening  of  paralysis. 

It  was  the  very  day  after  the  Admiral's  heart- 
rendins:  visit  to  ISTellie  that  the  news  of  the  battle  of 
Tel-el-Kebir  reached  England. 

Within  twenty-four  hours  there  was  a  list  published 
of  some  of  the  killed  and  wounded.  Captain  Crofton's 
name  was  amongst  those  of  the  killed.  It  was  almost 
impossible  to  keep  this  fact  from  the  Admiral.  But, 
for  fear  of  a  seizure  before  his  nervous  strength  should 
have  a  little  returned,  it  was  kept  from  him  for  two 
whole  days.  There  then  was  a  reason  wdiy  it  could 
be  hidden  from  him  no  lonc^er. 
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The  "War  Office  had  sent  Mrs  Crofton  notification  of 
her  husband's  death,  so  timed  that  she  might  get  it 
before  the  list  of  killed  could  appear  in  the  papers ; 
but  the  letter  had  been  directed  to  Hardsmouth, 
because  Captain  Crofton  had  given  that  address  on 
leaving  England. 

JS'ellie  first  heard  the  news  of  the  battle  cried  out 
in  the  street. 

She  had  been  sitting  alone  all  day.  It  was  the 
time  of  year  when  there  is  hardly  a  soul  in  town. 
But  she  had  liked  to  be  alone,  for  she  had  sat  brood- 
ing with  a  kind  of  awaking  consciousness  on  certam 
words  which  had  been  said  to  her  by  the  Admiral  the 
day  before.  She  had  forgotten  her  own  words  to  him, 
yet  somehow  remembered  many  of  his.  His  anger 
had  made  an  impression  on  her.  It  was  long  since 
anything  had  made  so  strong  a  one.  She  recollected 
nothing  since  her  husband  went  away  so  clearly  as 
that  startling  anger.  For  the  first  time  in  her  life, 
she  had  seen  the  kind  man  roused  to  powerful  wrath, 
and  so  perhaps  it  was  the  surprise  of  his  violent  passion 
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which  could  not  quite  be  forgotten.  His  anger  had 
left  words  on  her  brain  which  had  repeated  themselves 
in  the  waking  hours  of  the  past  night,  like  voices  that 
would  not  be  hushed.  And  all  the  long  morning  they 
had  been  speaking  to  her  mind.  The  repetition  of  one 
thing  the  Admiral  had  said  had  come  so  often,  so  often 
round  and  round  again,  giving  pain  by  constant  re- 
petition, that  she  had  made  an  effort  to  get  rid  of  the 
words,  but  in  so  doing  had  grasped  a  kind  of  feeling 
of  their  sense — she  had  almost  understood  their  mean- 
ing—  and  for  a  moment  had  trembled  with  horror. 
It  was  as  if  she  had  had  a  nightmare,  and  touched  on 
half  awaking  some  token  which  made  her  feel  the 
terror  was  not  all  a  dream.  The  suspicion  of  reality 
was  horrible — and  it  had  come  to  her  for  a  short 
instant  twice  that  day.  Then  it  had  passed  away 
again  into  the  confusion  of  her  brain. 

As  the  day  wore  on  and  evening  came,  that  confusion 
like  a  sleep  when  every  thought  is  soothed  into  a  dream 
and  nothing  real  remains  to  trouble  memory,  was 
deepening  into  the  unresisting  apathy  which  had  be- 
come of  late  a  second  nature  to  poor  Nellie.  The 
repetition  of  words  whose  sense  required  grasping  by 
a  painful  effort  of  the  mind  had  ceased. 

Then  suddenly  there  came  that  cry  in  the  street, 
and  with  it  the  distracting  words,  the  flash  of  under- 
standing, the  trembling  horror,  rushed  back  like 
awakening  fiends  on  Nellie. 

Yet,  perhaps,  the  strange  forgetfulness  of  her 
weakened    brain    might    again    have    stilled    in   dull 
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apathy  her  startled  terror,  had  the  cry  sounded  only 
once.  But  she  heard  it  again  and  again,  and  yet 
asain  ;  and  each  time  the  voice  was  nearer  and  louder 
than  before.  The  crier  stopped  under  her  very 
windows. 

She  had  risen  from  the  sofa,  where  physical  lethargy 
would  now  keep  her  half  her  time.  She  stood  with 
steady  strength,  listening  feverishly. 

Had  Charlie  been  in  this  battle  ?  "  But  where  is 
Charlie  ?  "  she  asked  herself  suddenly.  "  Where  .  .  . 
where  is  my  husband  ?  "  She  had  forgotten  !  she 
realised  she  had  forgotten  ! 

She  tried  with  all  her  might,  as  she  had  never  done 
before,  to  awaken  her  dulled  memory — it  was  like  try- 
ing to  quicken  the  dead.  But  the  tremendous  exer- 
tion the  effort  cost  her  brought  her  still  more  to  her 
senses,  and  she  was  taken  by  a  great  fear — fear  of  her 
own  blank  mind.  Yet  had  its  vacuity  been  quite 
absolute,  as  it  was  till  the  day  before,  the  terror  of  that 
blank  would  have  appalled  her  less.  But,  like  a  white 
hand  on  which  there  is  one  startling  stain,  there  was 
one  horror,  one  stain,  as  if  a  crime,  upon  her  mind — 
and  that  one  horror  was  the  remembrance,  where  no 
other  memory  at  all  remained,  of  what  the  Admiral 
had  said  to  her  in  his  wrath.  His  words  stood  out 
where  all  else  was  blank,  like  the  writing  on  the 
wall. 

Maria  brought  in  a  paper.  The  news  of  the  battle 
was  printed  in  large  letters. 

"  Where  is  the  Captain,  ma'am  ? "  asked   the  maid 
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with  bated  breath — and  then  was  frightened  at  -her 
own  question,  so  abject  was  her  mistress's  look  of  fear. 
Nellie  fell  down  again  in  trembling  agitation  on  the 
sofa ;  but  half  her  terror  came  from  dread  lest  Maria 
should  discover  she  did  not  remember  where  her 
husband  was.  She  feared  to  betray  the  blank  of  her 
mind,  as  the  half  mad  do  their  insanity.  She  motioned 
Maria  to  leave  the  room.  There  was  nothinoj  strancre 
in  this  to  the  maid,  as  there  were  times  when,  for  days 
together,  Mrs  Crofton  would  let  no  one  stay  in  the 
room  with  her,  and  would  say  she  could  bear  no  noise, 
and  would  not  even  see  her  child. 

When  Maria  came  back  two  hours  afterwards, 
instead  of  finding  her  mistress  lying  on  the  sofa  in  a 
torpid  state,  she  found  her  walking  up  and  down  the 
drawing-room  excitedly,  with  a  flush  on  her  cheek,  and 
light  in  her  usually  dull  eye. 

"  Maria,"  said  Nellie,  "  there  has  been  a  battle.  I 
was  going  up  to  tell  you  there  has  been  a  battle." 

"  Oh  Lor'  1  ma'am — Lor'  1 "  cried  the  maid  ;  "  and  you 
forget  it  was  I,  my  own  self,  brought  you  up  the  paper 
with  the  news  !  " 

"  Forget !  "  said  Mrs  Crofton,  very  sharply.  "  How 
dare  you  say  I  forget  ?  I  never  forget  anything.  I 
remember  now  it  is  time  to  go  to  bed.  You  need  not 
remind  me  of  it ;  I  remember  quite  well."  And  then, 
turning  angrily  on  the  woman,  she  said  again,  "  How 
dare  you  say  I  forget  ?  "  But  without  waiting  for  an 
answer,  she  walked  out  of  the  room  and  went  up- 
stairs. 
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Maria  and  little  Charlie  slept  on  the  storey  above 
that  on  which  was  Mrs  Crofton's  bedroom.  Nellie 
hardly  ever  went  up  there,  not  even  by  day,  for  she 
disliked  the  exertion  of  walking  up  inany  stairs.  Yet 
twice  during  this  night  she  went  to  the  nursery. 
Maria  was  awakened  by  her,  and  each  time  she  said 
almost  exactly  the  same  words.  She  spoke  them 
hurriedly,  as  if  anxious  to  tell  her  news  quickly. 
"  There  has  been  a  battle,  Maria,"  she  said.  "  Men 
have  been  calling  it  in  the  street,  under  my  windows. 
They  call  so  loudly,  I  cannot  sleep." 

After  the  first  start  of  seeing  the  white  figure  by 
her  bedside,  Maria  was  not  frightened  by  her  mistress, 
because,  though  Mrs  Crofton  had  been  stupid  rather 
than  excited  at  night  of  late,  there  had  been  times 
when  her  nights  were  very  restless,  and  when  she 
would  walk  about  in  what  seemed  to  be  vivid  wakinsj 
dreams.  She  had  done  this  very  much  after  her  hus- 
band first  came  home  from  India. 

"  She  has  just  got  a  start  about  that  'ere  battle,  and 
it  has  roused  her  up  a  bit.  Good  job  too  ! "  thought 
Maria.  "  I've  no  patience  with  her  !  And  if  the  Cap- 
tain has  got  killed,  she  richly  deserves  it.  He  was 
too  good  to  her.  Happy  for  himself  if  he  is  dead, 
poor  gentleman  !  for  he  did  take  on  about  her  dreadful 
at  times  —  dreadful !  But  I  would  be  sorry  if  he's 
really  killed,  because  of  Sir  Charles.  I'd  be  sorry 
indeed  for  Sir  Charles.  Never  was  there  a  more  per- 
fect gentleman  in  this  world,  and  such  a  grandfather 
to  Master  Charles !     The  dear  boy  would  miss  him 
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dreadful !  He  cried  as  if  his  little  heart  'ud  break 
when  he  found  his  grandpapa  had  gone  away  yesterday 
without  saying  good-bye.  And  the  Hadmiral  he's  that 
wrapped  up  in  the  Captain  that  he'd  never  survive 
him.  He's  sadly  broken  down,  Sir  Charles  is,  and  it's 
Mrs  Crofton  has  done  it.  If  the  Captain  is  killed, 
he'll  die  quite.  It  is  to  his  funeral  we  shall  all  be 
going,  and  Mrs  Crofton,  as  likely  as  not,  standing  by 
his  grave,  and  forgetting  he's  dead  !  The  idea  of  her 
saying  she  never  forgets  !  Lor'  !  but  what  stories  she 
does  tell !  I'd  not  stay  an  hour  in  the  place  if  it  was 
not  for  Master  Charles.  Master  Charles  is  'eadstrong, 
very  'eadstrong  !  but  he's  as  straight  and  well  made 
and  as  nice  a  child  as  you'd  see  anywhere,  and  says 
pretty  things  to  you,  and  has  ways  about  him  like  Sir 
Charles  ;  and  I  hope  I  may  live  to  see  him  a  hadmiral, 
for  he'd  become  his  uniform  just  like  his  fine  old 
grandpapa.  But  as  to  her,  I  am  that  disgusted  with 
her  I'd  walk  straight  out  of  the  house,  and  leave  her 
without  a  soul  to  look  after  her,  if  it  was  not  for  that 
blessed  boy  !  Why,  we  might  as  well  be  camping  out 
amongst  the  Eed  Hindians  for  any  hestablishment 
we've  got.  Just  cook  and  that  'ere  girl  cook  gets  in, 
that's  more  bother  than  use.  The  Captain  sent  away 
James  and  Sarah,  for  he  meant  Mrs  Crofton  to  live 
with  Sir  Charles  while  he  was  away,  and  I  am  sure 
she's  not  fit  to  take  up  any  respectable  man's  character. 
I'm  that  disgusted  with  her  I  can't  keep  my  temper 
at  times.     It's  a  good  rousing  she  wants." 

I  grieve  to  say  Maria  had  quite  lost  all  respect  and 
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kindly  feeling  for  her  mistress.  I  do  not  blame  the 
woman.  It  was  Nellie's  own  fault  that  she  had  done 
so,  but  this  did  not  make  the  fact  less  sad,  only  infin- 
itely sadder. 

No  one  on  earth  wants  the  kind  care  and  watch- 
fulness of  love  so  much  as  she  who  is  enslaved,  as  poor 
Nellie  was,  by  the  most  terrible  of  sins.  Yet  that  sin 
is  the  one  of  all  sins  which  most  surely  brings  friend- 
less isolation,  because  of  its  own  hatred  for  all  those 
who  through  love  would  restrain  its  fatal  craving. 

It  had  been  Nellie's  overwhelming,  passionate  desire 
to  be  left  alone  with  her  sin. 

She  had  sent  away  Miss  Smith,  who  had  served  her 
with  great  love,  and  who,  though  not  a  servant,  had 
virtually  become  one  in  order  to  watch  over  her,  be- 
cause she  felt  her  to  be  a  restraint.  Maria,  on  the 
contrary,  cared  so  little  for  her  mistress  that  she 
contented  herself  with  despising  and  disliking  her, 
but  did  not  try  to  control  her  in  the  least.  She  did 
what  Nellie  wished — she  left  her  alone  with  her  sin. 
But  it  was  an  awful  tragedy  that,  at  a  time  like  this, 
poor  Nellie  should  thus  be  alone.  The  tragedies  of 
our  own  making  are  not  the  least,  but  the  most  terrible 
there  are  on  earth.  Unfortunately,  too,  Maria  was 
quite  an  ignorant  woman,  and  of  that  nature  which  is 
slow  to  understand,  and  does  not  easily  learn.  She 
was  inexperienced  as  well.  Perhaps,  if  she  had  had 
a  little  more  experience,  she  might  have  been  fright- 
ened about  Mrs  Crofton. 

While  the  maid  was  thinking  with  hard  disgust  and 
VOL.   in.  K 
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contempt  of  her  mistress,  poor  Nellie,  in  the  room 
below,  was  trying  to  resist  the  terrible  desire  she  never 
had  resisted  of  her  own  accord  before.  She  could  not 
sleep  without  that  which  soothed  to  rest  the  nerves 
which  were  now  all  pain  and  starting,  trembling  life. 
Eesistance  was  horrible  suffering.  There  is  no  pain 
on  earth  so   maddening  as  that  one. 

Several  times,  when  her  husband  was  at  home,  she 
had  taken  chloral  at  night ;  and  she  had  done  so  at 
Hardsmouth,  because  Mr  Edwardes  jealously  kept  all 
keys  in  his  own  possession.  But  since  her  return  to 
Pont  Street  she  had  taken  something  else  to  make  her 
sleep,  and  so  had  no  chloral  in  her  bedroom  now. 

But  she  did  not  want  to  sleep.  Her  strength  to 
bear  the  agony  of  resistance  to  her  desire — it  was 
agony — came  from  the  thought  which  kept  irritating 
her  excited  brain.  "  I  must  remember  where  Charlie 
is,  for  they  are  calling  out  that  battle.  I  must  be 
awake  and  listen.  They  may  call  his  name  next  time. 
They  are  coming  nearer,  nearer,  nearer,  nearer  !  I  will 
not  take  that  thing  and  go  to  sleep.  I  must  remem- 
ber !      I  must  remember  !  " 

As  the  night  hours  dragged  on  the  fever  of  her  brain 
increased :  and  though  still  the  recollection  of  where 
Charlie  was  remained  a  blank,  one  memory  grew  as 
vivid  in  her  mind  as  if  no  cloud  had  ever  dulled  her 
vision  of  the  past. 

"  Disgrace  !  disgrace  !  Seen  by  everyone  !  Public 
disgrace  in  the  open  street !  The  Admiral  said  so. 
He  did  say  those  cruel,  cruel  words.     But  I  have  not 
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brought  disgrace  upon  Charlie  and  his  father  and  my 
child  !  I  have  not  done  this  thing  1  "  But  no  clear 
consciousness  this  was  not  so  reassured  her  awful 
dread.  Yet  she  strove  hard  to  doubt.  "  I  always 
lock  the  door.  I  do  not  go  out  into  the  street.  I  al- 
ways lock  the  door,  and  no  one  knows.  The  door  is 
locked  now."  She  walked  to  the  door,  and  tried  it. 
"  Locked,  quite  locked !  No  one  could  come  in.  No 
one  would  know  now  if  .  .  .  if  .  .   ." 

With  her  doubt,  terrible  temptation  came  again. 
But  her  hand  was  stayed,  for  the  vivid  memory  flashed 
back  across  her  mind — she  could  not  turn  aside  for 
more  than  one  short  instant  from  it.  "  Disgrace !  he 
said  disgrace  in  the  open  street !  quite  open !  where 
everyone  could  see.  I  ...  I  remember  a  little.  I 
remember  that  confectioner's — the  .  .  .  the  first  one 
— the  second.  And  I  remember  a  third  one  too ;  and 
.  .  .  and  .  .  .  and  I  remember  no  more.  I  did  not 
lock  the  door  of  that  shop.  There  .  .  .  there  was  no 
door  !  It  is  all  true  !  All  true  !  "  But  she  did  not 
weep.  Her  fevered  anguish  had  no  tears :  it  was  too 
full  of  terror.  She  had  been  speaking  loud — so  loud 
Maria  in  the  room  above  had  heard  the  sound  of  her 
voice.  But  now  she  whispered  to  herself  in  awful 
fear,  "  Does  .  .  .  does  Charlie  know  ?  Where  was 
Charlie  then  ?  Was  he  far  away  ?  was  .  .  .  was  he 
near  ?  Could  he  see  me  in  the  street  ?  Did  Charlie  see 
me  in  the  street  ?  "  She  buried  her  face  in  her  hands, 
as  if  she  could  see  Charlie  watching  her  in  the  street. 
The  fancied  sight  and  the  thought  of  him  would  have 
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driven  her  there  and  then  insane.  Only  the  crier's 
voice  that  nic^ht  had  so  startled  her  shattered  nerves, 
that  she  could  not  long  cease  from  hearing  the  battle 
cried  out  under  her  windows.  She  imagined  that  she 
heard  it  now,  and  jumped  up  as  if  she  heard  it  for  the 
first  time,  and  the  change  of  thought  brought  sudden 
relief  to  the  tension  of  her  brain. 

Towards  morning,  when  real  sounds  awoke  again  all 
over  the  big  city,  every  noise  she  heard  became  to  her 
that  voice  of  the  crier,  crying  out  the  battle.  At  last 
the  cry  would  not  cease  a  moment  in  her  mind.  It  killed 
all  other  memories,  and  gave  her  back  her  doubt.  It 
was  to  still  that  cry — the  news  of  the  battle,  in  which 
it  might  be  her  husband  had  died! — that  at  last  she 
yielded  to  the  desire  of  her  agonised  nerves.  Then 
sleep  fell  upon  her,  and  the  crier's  voice  ceased. 

But  Nellie  awoke  to  consciousness  and  not  to  dead 
apathy  next  day.  Even  in  yielding  to  temptation  at 
the  last  she  had  not  yielded  fully.  She  was  more 
alive  in  mind  than  if  she  had  resisted  quite.  She  had 
taken  enough  stimulant  to  clear  her  brain,  but  neither 
so  little  nor  so  much  as  to  deaden  it.  And  the  fever 
too  of  the  night  was  still  on  her.  It  gave  her  strength. 
She  got  up  in  the  morning,  and,  to  the  surprise  of 
Maria,  came   down-stairs   comparatively  early. 

There  was  a  letter  for  her.  It  was  that  one  poor 
Charlie,  on  hearing  Colonel  Mackenzie's  horrible 
story,  had  written  to  her  in  anguish  and  shame 
such  as  may  perhaps  be  found  in  hell,  but  are  not 
often    felt    by   living    men    on   earth.       And   in   this 
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letter  he  had  said  :  "  Remember  if  I  should  die  that 
I  shall  have  died  without  forgiving  you,  because  you 
have  brought  disgrace  upon  my  father.  Remember, 
for  you  can  remember  when  you  like,  that  I  shall 
die  without  forgiveness,  and  almost  with  hatred  for  you 
in  my  heart,  where  once  there  was  immeasurable  love. 
I  might  perhaps  have  forgiven  you  your  own  divSgrace, 
unspeakably  horrible  as  it  is  to  me,  but  I  cannot  for- 
give the  vile  dishonour,  the  infamous  shame,  you  have 
by  your  own  act  brought  upon  my  father  in  his  old  age." 

The  former  letter  which  Charlie  had  written  to  his 
wife,  on  leaving  Sheerness,  had  never  been  read  by  her. 
It  had  come  one  day  when  she  was  so  overpowered  by 
mental  lethargy,  so  lost  in  oblivious  apathy,  that  hav- 
ing instinctively  put  it  aside  to  read  when  she  should 
feel  up  to  the  mental  effort,  she  had  forgotten  it  quite, 
just  as  if  she  had  never  received  it.  It  still  lay 
unopened  in  a  drawer.  But  she  was  now  in  a  very 
different  frame  of  mind.  She  was  awake.  There  are 
terrible  awakenings  in  this  world,  but  none  more 
fraught  with  fear  and  awful  doubt  and  presentiment 
of  crime  and  unknown  horror  than  the  awakening 
from  that  drugged  sleep  of  soul  and  mind  which 
had  so  long  enthralled  poor  Nellie. 

She  eagerly,  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  broke 
open  her  husband's  letter.  She  read  it.  And  she 
understood  it. 

It  was  at  that  terrible  moment  Nellie  again  heard 
a   man   crying  out   news    in  the    street.      She    stood 
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quite  absolutely  still  and  listened.  The  voice  was 
calling  out,  "  List  of  the  killed  and  wounded." 

As  marble  which  has  no  heart,  no  mind  to  feel, 
Nellie,  with  the  letter  lying  open  at  her  feet,  stood 
coldly  unmoved. 

Some  minutes  afterwards,  Maria  found  her  standing 
thus  motionless.  The  maid  had  brought  in  a  news- 
paper. But  Mrs  Crofton  did  not  stir.  She  did  not 
even  raise  her  hand  to  take  the  paper.  Puzzled  aston- 
ishment at  first  silenced  Maria. 

At  last  Nellie  spoke.  "  Show  me  his  name,"  she 
said ;  but   still  stood  motionless. 

"  Oh  Lor'  !  ma'am,''  broke  forth  Maria,  now  with- 
holding the  paper.  "  They  often  make  mistakes,  and 
get  the  wrong  name,  and  perhaps  .  .  .  perhaps  the 
Captain  is  not  killed  at  all,  ma'am." 

"  Show  me  his  name,"  repeated  Nellie.  Maria 
obeyed.  The  widowed  woman  looked  at  the  name 
coldly  and  calmly  for  a  full  minute  before  she  raised 
her  hand  to  take  the  paper.  She  then  walked  deliber- 
ately across  the  room  and  sat  down  quietly  in  a  chair. 
She  betrayed  no  emotion.  It  angered  Maria  to  see 
her  so  calm.  "  She's  like  a  flint,  she  is,"  thought 
the  maid. 

Her  mistress  motioned  her  aw^ay.  As  the  maid 
was  leaving  the  room,  Nellie  suddenly  said  excitedly, 
with  the  only  feeling  of  any  sort  she  had  yet  shown, 
"  Keep  the  child  away  from  me  !     Keep  him  away  ! " 

These  words  increased  Maria's  wrathful  disgust. 

Some   three   hours   passed,  and  Maria  did  not   so 
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much  as  even  think  it  necessary  to  look  in  once 
upon  her  mistress.  She  would  have  left  her  still 
longer  alone,  had  she  not  been  strongly  convinced 
that,  whether  a  widow  feels  or  does  not  feel  her 
husband's  death,  she  ought  all  the  same  most  decid- 
edly to  have  her  meals  up-stairs,  and  sit  in  a  room 
with  the  blinds  pulled  down.  Maria  had  pulled  down 
the  blinds  in  every  room  of  the  house,  except  in  the 
drawing-room  where  Mrs  Crofton  was.  She  meant  to 
take  up  a  luncheon-tray  and  pull  down  the  drawing- 
room  blinds  at  the  same  time. 

When  at  length  the  maid  entered  the  drawing-room, 
carrying  the  tray,  she  found  Mrs  Crofton  sitting  in  the 
same  chair,  in  the  same  position,  just  as  she  had  left 
her.  It  was  as  if  Nellie  had  never  moved  for  all 
those  long  hours.  She  held  the  newspaper  and  an 
open  letter  in  her  hand,  and  was  staring  at  these 
fixedly.  She  seemed  to  be  muttering  words  to  herself, 
for  her  lips  were  moving.  She  did  not  look  up  when 
Maria  came  in.  She  did  not  even  appear  to  notice  she 
was  there. 

Maria  put  down  the  tray  on  a  table  close  by  Mrs 
Crofton's  chair.  "  Am  I  to  decant  a  second  bottle 
of  sherry,  ma'am  ?  "   she  said,  almost  brutally. 

Nellie  awakened  to  her  presence  with  a  cry  and 
start.  She  drew  back  from  her,  with  a  look  of  terror. 
"  Take  it  away,  away,  quite  away  !  "  she  said,  trembling, 
and  drawing  farther  and  farther  back  at  each  word. 

Maria  raised  the  tray,  but  left  the  decanter  of  wine 
and  a  glass  upon  the  table.     Nellie  put  out  her  hand 
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as  if  to  push  the  wine  aside.  Then  she  drew  back  her 
hand;  and  sitting  quite  upright,  with  wide-open  eyes, 
watched  Maria  leave  the  room  ;  listened,  and  heard  her 
shut  the  door  ;  listened,  and  heard  her  go  down-stairs — 
was  sure  she  had  gone  down.  Then  she  bent  towards 
the  table  ;  raised  the  decanter  with  a  sliaking  hand, — so 
shaking  a  one  that  she  had  to  put  the  bottle  down  and 
steady  it  on  the  table  before  she  could  pour  out  the 
wine.  She  poured  it  out.  She  took  the  wine-glass  in 
both  hands,  so  that  one  hand  might  help  to  steady 
the  other.  She  carried  the  glass  to  her  lips, — then 
stopped,  and  suddenly  dashed  it  from  her.  She  rose 
up,  and,  flinging  down  the  decanter,  broke  it  into 
atoms   on  the  floor. 

"  Oh,  Charlie  !  "  she  screamed,  "  I  have  not  drunk 
it !  I  have  not !  "  For  she  saw  her  husband  standing 
there  before  her,  some  three  yards  off.  "  Why  did 
you  come  all  bloody,"  she  cried  out,  "  to  see  me  drink 
and  hate  me,  when  I  have  repented  ?  I  have  repented, 
Charlie !  I  have  repented  of  my  sin.  Go  aw^ay ! 
away  !  away  ! "  and  she  now  screamed  again  so  loudly, 
that  Maria  heard  her  down-stairs  and  rushed  up. 

She  found  her  mistress  cowering  down  in  a  chair, 
with  her  hands  clasped  over  her  eyes. 

At  Maria's  loud  exclamation,  Nellie  uncovered  her 
eyes,  and  stared  a  moment  vacantly ;  then  memory 
returned  into  her  look.  "  He  is  o-one !  "  she  said. 
Maria's  amazed  countenance  seemed  to  alter  her 
thoughts,  for  she  exclaimed  quickly — "  It  was  a  mis- 
take !  a  mistake !     There  was  no  one  here,  Maria,  no 
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one  ! — only  .  .  .  " — a  change  came  over  her  face,  and 
she  pointed  under  a  chair — "  only  that  long  worm, 
Maria ;  there  1  there  ! — take  it  away,  take  it  away  ! 
Its  crawling  teases  me,  for  it  goes  on  crawling,  crawl- 
ing, crawling !  It  never  stops,  and  it  teases  me,  it 
teases  me  !  "  she  said  irritably,  and  got  np  quickly. 
Of  a  sudden  she  went  forward,  and  put  her  hand  on 
the  speechless  Maria's  arm,  and  whispered  mysteriously 
into  her  ear — "  I  will  tell  you  a  secret,  Maria ;  the 
worm  has  come  from  his  grave  !  He  is  dead  —  he  is 
bloody,  for  he  was  killed.  They  called  out  the  battle 
in  which  he  was  killed,  to  tell  me  he  was  bloody  and 
dead.  I  heard  them  calling,"  she  whispered ;  "  no 
one  heard  them  but  me.  You  did  not  hear  them, 
Maria,  because  .  .  .  " — her  voice  sank  still  lower — 
"  because  the  voices  were  worms,  and  they  crawled  in 
my  ear." 

Mrs  Crofton  had  spilt  the  sherry  on  her  dress.  The 
smell  of  strong  wine  pervaded  the  whole  room.  Maria 
had  but  one  idea — it  was  a  very  natural  one  under 
the  circumstances,  especially  in  an  inexperienced, 
ignorant  woman.  With  a  motion  of  angry  disgust, 
she  pushed  her  mistress  roughly  from  her,  and  vehe- 
mently spoke  out  her  mind.  It  was  really  all  that 
was  best  in  the  woman  which  was  roused  to   indio- 

o 

nation. 

"  It  is  horrible,  and  turns  me  all  giddy  and  sick, 
ma'am,  to  see  you  like  this  when  you  are  a  widow 
new  made,  and  your  child  is  fatherless,  and  likely 
enough   poor   Sir  Charles,  too,  lying  dead  with  grief, 
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for  it  has  wanted  but  little  to  kill  him  since  you 
shamed  him  to  the  world  and  broke  his  heart,  as  you 
had  broken  the  poor  Captain's  before — for  any  one 
could  see  as  looked  the  poor  Captain  in  the  face, 
he'd  a  broken  heart  like  a  curse  on  him,  and  would 
die  by  the  first  shot — and  well  for  you,  ma'am,  it  was 
not  by  his  own  hand  he  died,  through  mad  grieving 
for  your  shameful  ways,  because  shameful  they  are  ! 
They'd  be  shameful  ways  in  a  poor,  fallen,  starving, 
wretched  woman  on  the  street,  though  maybe  she'd 
have  many  an  excuse,  and  you've  never  had  one, 
ma'am — only  every  comfort  about  you,  and  every- 
body loving  you,  and  breaking  their  heart  over  you, 
and  you  a  byword  and  a  disgrace  to  them  all !  And 
Mr  Long  and  Mr  James,  and  every  butler  you've  had, 
ashamed  to  let  in  visitors  of  an  afternoon;  and  Mr 
Jones  at  the  Hadmiralty  a-saying  to  me  ten  times  a 
day  you  was  a  disgrace  to  Sir  Charles,  and  a-telling 
me  I  should  take  you  away  or  stop  your  drinking, — 
for  it  is  a  drunkard  you  are,  ma'am."  She  called 
out  coarsely,  "  It  is  a  drunkard  you  are,  though  you 
don't  believe  it,  and  it  is  repentance  and  the  help  of 
God  you're  in  want  of.  But  there  is  no  God  for  you  ! 
no  God  in  heaven  for  you,  ma'am,  or  you'd  have  re- 
pented long  ago,  and  never  have  brought  shame  on 
the  Hadmiral,  or  broken  the  poor  Captain's  heart.  And 
you'd  repent  now,  if  you  was  a  woman  with  a  natural 
heart  and  soul.  But  you're  a  drunkard  !  "  she  repeated 
with  gross  violence  ;  "  you're  a  drunkard  !  and  that's 
a  brute  beast  1 " 
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During  the  whole  of  this  hard  coarse  speech,  so 
roughly  spoken,  poor  Nellie  had  never  stirred,  but, 
with  bent  head  and  clasped  hands,  stood  coldly  as  a 
statue  of  shame  whom  insult  has  no  power  to  move. 
Her  icy  dumbness  was  a  curious  surprise  to  Maria. 
During  the  nine  months  she  had  been  in  Mrs  Crofton's 
service,  the  maid  had  found  her  mistress  touchy  and 
tyrannical,  uncertain  of  temper,  very  prone  to  take 
offence,  and  the  more  ignominious  her  state,  the  more 
tenacious  had  she  been  of  submissive  respect. 

Maria  stood  amazed — overcome  by  the  intensity  of 
her  astonishment.  Then  suddenly  an  idea  she  had 
never  had  before  came  into  her  head.  "  She's  a  tyrant 
if  you  let  her  rule,  and  a  coward  if  you  rule  her," 
thought  the  maid.  "  Lor'  !  I  do  believe  now  she's 
afraid  of  a  loud  voice,  and  feels  a  firm  hand.  I'll  try 
if  I  can't  get  the  whip -hand  of  her.  Better  do  it 
now,  before  she  burns  down  the  house  at  night  over 
our  heads." 

Maria  went  close  up  to  Mrs  Crofton,  and  said  to 
her  peremptorily,  "  You've  had  enough  wine,  ma'am, 
to-day,  and  I'm  not  a-going  to  let  you  'ave  any  more, 
so  just  give  me  the  keys.  You  always  'ave  'em  in 
your  pocket — you  'ave,  ma'am,  you  know  you  'ave." 

iSTellie  slowly  raised  her  head.  Staring  at  Maria, 
she  drew  back  from  her  as  if  in  great  fear.  Her  lips 
moved  twice  before  they  spoke  intelligibly — "  Xo,  no 
...  I  haven't  them,"  she  said. 

"  You  'ave,  ma'am  ! "  exclaimed  the  servant  indig- 
nantly ;  "  and  if  you  won't  give  them  to  me,  I'll  just 
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take  'em  from  you.  It's  no  good  telling  stories  to  me, 
ma'am  ;  I  don't  believe  you." 

Poor  Nellie  trembled  all  over.  Her  eyes  opened 
widely ;  her  mouth  opened  too.  She  slowly  moved 
her  hand ;  she  put  it  into  her  pocket,  and  took  out  a 
small  bunch  of  keys.  With  that  look  of  abject  fear 
still  staring  in  her  face,  she  gave  the  keys  to  Maria, 
saying  in  a  shaking,  hollow  voice,  "  You  .  .  .  you  know 
I  am  a  liar ! "  And  she  drew  back  still  farther  and 
farther  from  her.  "  You  know  all,  all,  Maria  !  "  she 
cried,  "  though  I  locked  the  door  always,  even  when  it 
was  dark  night." 

"  But  you  weren't  behind  a  locked  door,"  gibed  the 
maid,  "  when  you  brought  disgrace  in  broad  daylight 
on  Sir  Charles,  and  on  the  poor  Captain,  who  is 
dead  ! " 

"  Dead  ?  "  repeated  Nellie,  trembling  violently. 
"  And  I  had  disgraced  him  in  the  open  street !  It  is 
true  !  it  is  true  !  He  knew  it !  "  Then  suddenly  she 
fell  upon  her  knees  at  her  servant's  feet,  and  cowering 
in  agonised  shame  before  her,  cried  out,  "  But  I  have 
repented,  Maria  ;  I  have  repented  of  my  sin  !  " 

There  was  a  certain  sense  of  emboldened  triumph 
for  the  maid, — of  anger,  and  contempt,  and  vengeance 
righteously  satisfied  at  last,  in  this  abject  humiliation 
of  her  mistress  at  her  feet. 

The  finer  human  nature  differs  in  nothincj  so  much 
from  the  coarser  one  as  in  its  quick  mercy  for  the 
crushed  and  debased. 

Maria  was   a   ojood  enough  sort  of  woman  in   her 
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own  way — not  unnaturally  bard,  and  it  was  the  best 
part  of  ber  which  had  been  and  was  still  roused ;  but 
there  are  good  people  in  all  ranks  of  life  who  can  be 
very  cruel.  Maria  knew  that  she  herself  had  never 
felt  tempted  to  her  ruin  by  the  failing  which  had 
Drought  scandalous  shame  upon  her  mistress.  Those 
conscious  of  their  own  goodness  so  often  have  a  very 
keen  satisfaction  in  making  sinners  feel  their  sin  to 
the  utmost.  They  love  to  punish.  It  is  the  first  in- 
stinct of  their  heart, — for  pity  and  mercy  never  come 
to  the  coarser  nature  quite  at  first. 

So  Maria  said  bitterly,  gibingly,  almost  as  if  she 
enjoyed  the  degradation  of  the  once  haughty  lady  at 
her  feet,  "  And  much  good  your  repentance  will  do 
the  poor  Captain  now  !  much  good,  indeed  !  It  'ud 
been  a  deal  better  for  you  to  have  repented  before  you 
disgraced  them  as  cared  for  you,  by  reeling  in  the 
public  street !  I've  no  patience  with  you,  ma'am, 
bringing  disgrace  on  people  first,  and  repenting  when 
it  is  a  deal  too  late  !  For  much  good  your  repentance 
will  do  the  poor  Captain,  now  he's  dead  ! " 

"  Dead  ! "  said  poor  Nellie  once  again,  and  bent  low 
her  head,  and  said  no  more. 

Maria  went  away  and  left  her  on  her  knees, 
mourning  thus  in  silence,  like  still  despair,  for  the 
dead  to  whom  lier  repentance  could  now  bring  no 
good  or  joy. 

Repentance  in  this  world  too  often  is  but  a  mourner 
in  a  graveyard.  Its  sorrow,  its  shame,  its  auguisli  of 
remorse,  are  unknown    to   the  cold,   cold   dead!      An 
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awful    silence    meets   its   grief,   for   it   has  come  too 
late! 

0  Lord  !  have  mercy  upon  those  who  feel,  in 
mourning  for  the  dead,  that  repentance  has  come  to 
them  too  late. 
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CHAPTER    XVI. 

PooE  Nellie  neither  ate  nor  drank  that  whole  clay 
long. 

Towards  evening  her  still  despair — for  hours  it  had 
continued  immovably  still — gave  place  to  a  kind  of 
low-muttering  dream  of  horror  and  of  woe.  Her  look 
was  dream-like ;  no  tear  was  in  her  absent,  far-fixed 
eye,  but  only  a  vision,  now  ever  abiding  to  her  sight, 
of  the  dead  man  with  blood  upon  his  head  and  hand, 
staring  at  her  always  to  see  she  did  not  drink,  and 
hating  her,  not  pitying  her,  for  the  agony  of  the 
terrible,  unsatisfied  desire   which   craved  within  her. 

So  wrapt  in  the  fascination  of  the  awful  vision  was 
she,  that  when,  towards  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
Maria  came  into  the  room  and  spoke  to  her,  she  gave 
no  answer,  nor  even  turned  round  her  head  as  if  she 
had  heard  a  voice.  The  servant  imagined  this  was 
merely  because  her  mistress  had  felt  ii;sulted  by  the 
strong  language  she  had  used  towards  her,  and  accord- 
ingly showed  her  anger  by  refusing  either  to  look  at 
her  or  speak  to  her  again.  She  thought,  too,  that 
Nellie's  muttering  lips  were  moving  in  prayer.     She 
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was  glad  of  this ;  and  considering  it  right  Mrs  Crofton 
should  say  her  prayers  quite  undisturbed,  she  quietly 
left  her  alone.  She  had  put  little  Charlie  to  bed  half 
an  hour  before,  so  with  a  tranquil  mind  she  went 
down-stairs  to  take  her  supper  with  the  cook. 

Now  little  Charlie  had  only  pretended  to  be  asleep, 
for  fear  Maria  should  scold  him  if  she  knew  he  was 
awake.  He  was  far  too  excited  by  the  dread  mystery 
of  the  strange  day  just  passed  to  fall  easily  asleep. 
It  had  been  a  day  of  great  and  fearful  mystery  and 
of  curiosity  that  was  intense  to  him.  The  darkened 
house  had  awed  his  imagination,  and  Maria  had  cried 
over  him  several  times  ;  and  the  cook  had  cried  when 
he  went  into  the  kitchen,  and  had  given  him  brown 
sugar;  and  Maria,  when  she  was  crying,  had  given 
him  jam,  and  had  told  him  his  great  tall  father,  whom 
he  remembered  very  distinctly,  had  been  killed  by  a 
black  soldier  in  battle.  He  had  asked  if  the  sword 
which  had  killed  his  father  had  had  blood  on  it  ?  and 
Maria  had  screamed  at  the  question  in  a  way  which 
had  startled  him  horribly,  so  he  had  not  liked  to  ask 
about  the  sword  or  the  blood  on  it  any  more ;  but  he 
had  thought  a  great  deal  about  the  sword,  and  bad  felt 
sure  it  was  because  his  father  had  been  killed  by  a 
black  man  with  a  sword  which  had  blood  on  it,  that 
the  blinds  were  pulled  down,  and  the  whole  house  was 
so  terrifying  and  dark.  He  was  very  glad  when  the 
candles  were  lighted  at  last,  for  he  felt  brave  enough 
then  to  speak  aloud.  It  was  after  the  candles  and 
the  gas  were  well  lighted  that  curiosity  grew  to  be  the 
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Strongest  feeling  in  his  mind,  and  really  became  un- 
bearable, for  he  had  heard  the  cook  remark  to  Maria 
that  his  mother  would  now  wear  weeds.  "  What  sort 
of  weeds  ? "  he  had  asked.  In  reply,  he  had  been 
sharply  told  little  boys  must  not  ask  silly  questions ; 
but  that  had  only  increased  his  very  natural  curiosity, 
and  soon  he  had  quite  settled  in  his  own  mind  it  was 
thistles,  very  long  thistles,  his  mother  would  wear,  and 
no  doubt,  if  he  could  but  see  her,  was  wearing  now. 
Captain  Hervey's  children  had  taken  him  to  see  a 
small  field  near  their  house,  which  was  full  of  very 
tall  thistles. 

Little  Charlie's  intense  desire  to  see  his  mother 
dressed  in  thistles,  overpowered  every  fear  and  every 
other  thought  and  feeling  in  him.  So  when  he  was 
sure  his  nurse  had  gone  down  to  her  supper  in  the 
kitchen,  he  got  out  of  bed  and  crept  down-stairs  in  his 
night- shirt,  barefooted,  just  merely  to  peep  into  the 
drawing-room  and  get  one  glimpse  of  the  dress  all 
made  of  thistles.  He  was  certain  he  could  do  so 
unobserved,  for  he  never  felt  as  if  his  mother  took 
much  notice  of  him. 

The  little  fellow  did  peep  into  the  room  without 
being  heard  or  seen  ;  but  when  he  caught  sight  of  his 
mother  dressed  exactly  the  same  as  usual,  he  was  so 
surprised  by  disappointment,  that  he  forgot  he  was  a 
naughty  little  boy  running  about  in  his  night-shirt,  and 
exclaimed  out  loud,  "  Why,  you  have  no  kind  of  weeds 
on  at  all,  mamma  !  cook  told  a  fib  !  "  Then  instantly 
he  was  terrified  at  the  consequences  of  his  own  act. 

VOL.   in.  L 
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His  mother  bad  sprung  to  her  feet  with  a  loud 
scream.  She  had  stared  at  him  madly ;  then  had 
looked  round  as  if  she  thought  some  one  else  was  in 
the  room,  and  had  muttered  some  words  he  could  not 
clearly  hear  to  the  person  he  could  not  see,  and  then 
had  pointed  her  finger  as  if  to  something  she  saw 
upon  his  own  head.  She  was  coming  very  quickly 
towards  him  when  he  had  fled,  banging  the  door 
behind  him. 

The  words  not  understood  by  the  child,  which  Nellie 
had  muttered  to  the  person  he  could  not  see,  were 
these,  "  You  see  my  sin  upon  his  head.  The  sins  of 
the  parents  are  upon  the  children.  You  want  me  to 
kill  him  when  I  kill  myself." 

From  the  moment  her  child's  voice  had  suddenly 
startled  Nellie,  the  vision  before  her  fixed  eyes 
changed.  The  same  man  paled  by  death,  with  bloody 
head  and  hand,  was  still  there,  but  her  child  was  there 
too,  and  the  awful  eyes  were  staring  now  at  him  as  if 
they  saw  her  own  sin  like  a  red  stain  upon  his  young 
head.  There  was  another  change  too  in  that  dream, 
which  was  no  dream  to  her,  but  a  vivid  reality — it 
had  life  in  it  and  moved.  The  man  and  the  child 
would  come  with  a  crawling  motion  towards  her,  and 
come  nearer  and  nearer  when  she  stood  still.  But  if 
she  moved  herself,  they  would  stop  the  horrid  crawling 
which  irritated  her  so  much,  and  move  at  her  own 
pace,  going  slowly  if  she  went  slowly,  and  keeping  at 
one  unvarying  distance  from  her.  So  she  began  slowly 
to  pace  up  and  down  the  room. 
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When  little  Charlie  appeared  suddenly  in  the 
kitchen,  Maria  and  the  cook  were  whispering  together 
of  the  horrible  way  in  which  black  men  invariably  kill 
their  enemies,  and  of  the  dreadful  death  they  were 
sure  the  unhappy  Captain  had  died ;  and  so  the  poor 
child  was  greeted  by  startling  screams  as  loud  as  the 
scream  which  had  terrified  him  up-stairs.  He  himself 
was  seized,  through  sheer  terror,  with  a  fit  of  crying 
and  screaming.  When  he  sobbed  out  to  the  maids 
that  he  had  been  screamed  at  by  his  mother  in  the 
drawing-room,  they  thought  it  the  most  natural  thing 
possible,  and  both  of  them  cried  out,  "  Lawk  !  Master 
Charles  !  she  took  you  for  a  little  prowling  ghost  in 
your  white  night-dress,  and  you  just  frightened  her  to 
death  as  you've  frightened  us." 

It  was  near  twelve  o'clock  that  night  before  poor 
little  Charlie  was  in  a  sleep  deep  enough  for  Maria  to 
dare  to  leave  him  in  the  nursery  a  few  moments  alone- 
Mrs  Crofton  had  then  gone  up-stairs.  She  was  in 
her  bedroom,  but  not  in  bed,  or  even  undressed.  She 
was  walking  slowly  up  and  down  the  room. 

AVhen  Maria  went  in  and  besjoed  her  to  undress 
and  go  to  bed,  she  stopped  in  her  walk.  Her  lips 
ceased  moving.  For  a  moment  she  looked  coldly  at 
Maria,  then  walked  on.  But  again  this  offended 
silence  seemed  natural  to  the  maid.  So  she  did  not 
feel  in  the  least  frightened  by  it,  for  there  was  no 
apparent  excitement,  only  sad  dull  lassitude  in  poor 
Nellie's  weary  walk.  And  her  lips,  which  now  moved 
again,  moved  Maria  once  more  thought  in  prayer. 
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Nellie  was  still  sane  enough  to  say  no  word  aloud 
which  should  betray  to  Maria  that  the  vision  whose 
steps  kept  time  with  hers  had  now  a  voice ;  for  Nellie 
was  only  repeating  perpetually  to  herself  what  the  man 
with  red  blood  upon  his  head  and  hand  kept  on  say- 
ing continually  to  her. 

Though  she  had  managed  by  a  great  effort  to  seem 
quiet  during  the  few  short  minutes  Maria  had  stood 
watching  her,  she  had  secretly  hated  to  be  watched. 
It  agitated  her,  because  she  feared  by  accident  to  speak 
aloud,  and  could  not  keep  her  lips  from  that  constant 
repetition  of  the  words  she  never  ceased  for  an  instant 
to  hear. 

When  Maria  came  down  some  two  hours  later  in 
the  night  to  see  if  her  mistress  slept,  Nellie  had  locked 
her  door.  She  had  locked  it,  for  the  vision  would  no 
longer  whisper  to  her,  but  spoke  aloud ;  and  she  feared 
Maria  would  hear  that  voice  if  she  let  her  come  into 
the  room. 

The  maid  thought  Mrs  Crofton  had  locked  the  door, 
as  she  had  done  scores  of  times  before,  "  because  though 
she  pretended  to  give  me  all  the  keys,  no  doubt  there 
is  one  key  she  has  kept  back." 

In  the  chill  grey  hour  of  early  dawn,  which  is  like 
a  shudder  of  the  new  day  first  awaking  to  some 
heavy  grief  that  had  been  soothed  by  the  stillness  of 
night — in  that  cold  hour  when  death  so  often  comes 
to  dying  men,  and  when  fever  will  go  mad  and  turn 
to  crime,  Maria  heard  a  bell  ringing.  It  was  the  bell 
of  Mrs  Crofton's  room. 
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She  ran  quickly  down-stairs,  and  found  Nellie  stand- 
ing on  the  landing  in  the  dim  twilight,  still  dressed. 
She  had  her  hand  on  the  door  of  her  bedroom,  as  if 
anxious  to  keep  it  safely  shut.  She  started  on  see- 
ing Maria.  She  trembled  greatly.  She  seemed  un- 
able to  utter  for  a  moment,  as  if  too  much  frightened 
to  speak.  When  she  did  speak,  her  voice  was  strange. 
"  Hush  !  "  she  whispered,  looking  terrified  ;  "  you  must 
not  awaken  the  child." 

"  He  is  in  too  deep  a  sleep,  ma'am,"  said  Maria,  "  to 
hear  a'most  any  noise." 

"  Deep  sleep ! "  repeated  Nellie,  musingly,  and  be- 
came silent. 

"  Why  did  you  ring,  ma'am,  at  this  hour  of  the 
morning  ?  "  at  length  asked  Maria  sharply,  breaking 
the  silence. 

Nellie  started.  Then  staring  at  Maria,  as  if  some 
horrid  fear  had  seized  her  again,  she  said  in  a  whisper, 
"  Go,  Maria,  quickly  !  quickly  !  " 

"  Where,  ma'am  ?  " 

"  I  told  you  where,"  answered  Mrs  Crofton,  irritably. 

"  No,  indeed,  you  didn't,  ma'am  ;  you  certainly  didn't. 
You've  .  .  .  you've  been  .  .  .  dreaming."  She  had 
nearly  said  another  word.  "  But  where  am  I  to  go, 
ma'am  ? "  she  repeated,  with  a  loud  sharpness  which 
seemed  to  startle  and  quite  awake  her  mistress. 

"  To  the  chemist's,"  said  Nellie,  trembling  again. 
"  Get  me  some  chloral,  and  go  quickly,  quickly  !  I 
cannot  wait  till  it  is  light."  And,  turning  round,  she 
went  back  into  her  room,  and  shut  and  locked  the  door. 
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This  was  not  the  first  time  Maria  had  been  sent  out 
in  the  early  morning  hours  to  buy  her  mistress  chloral, 
though  she  had  not  bought  her  any  of  late. 

The  maid  dressed  hastily,  and  the  gloom  of  early 
London  daylight  was  still  so  dark  when  she  went 
down-stairs,  that  she  did  not  notice,  as  she  passed  Mrs 
Crofton's  room,  that  the  door  which  had  been  locked 
was  now  ajar. 

Nellie  was  listening  behind  that  door,  and  she  lis- 
tened till  she  heard  Maria's  footsteps  reach  the  floor 
below,  and  then  go  down  and  down  into  the  hall. 

When  she  heard  them  reach  the  tiled  hall,  she  went 
out  upon  the  landing  and  listened  there.  She  heard 
Maria  undoing  the  lock  and  chain  of  the  door.  Then 
she  heard  the  door  shut.  She  listened  a  long  minute 
to  be  sure,  quite  sure,  she  heard  nothing  more.  No 
one  moved  in  the  house.  Her  bell  had  only  awakened 
Maria,  for  the  cook  slept  down-stairs. 

"  No  one  anywhere  !  no  one  I  "  she  said  ;  and  slowly, 
with  cool  deliberation,  and  no  longer  trembling,  she 
walked  up  the  staircase  which  led  to  the  nursery 
above.  She  paused  outside  the  door  of  the  room 
where  her  little  son  lay  sleeping ;  and  again  she  list- 
ened to  the  great  stillness  around  her.  "  Asleep," 
she  muttered,  and  slowly  opened  the  door  and  went 
into  the  room. 

She  had  a  knife  in  her  hand. 
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It  is  well  for  those  who  bear  a  heavy  grief  if  they  can 
be  very  angry.  The  strong  indignant  anger  which 
Nellie,  by  her  denial  of  the  truth  and  her  deadness  to 
repentance,  had  aroused  in  the  Admiral's  God-fearing 
soul,  gave  him,  after  the  first  reaction  of  weakness 
immediately  following  the  violent  agitation,  a  life  and 
a  nervous  power  which  saved  him  from  the  stroke  the 
doctor  consulted  by  the  flag-lieutenant  had  feared  he 
would  get.  "  To-morrow,"  said  the  doctor  to  Mr  Ed- 
wardes,  "  you  may  tell  him  of  the  battle  and  of  his 
son's  death.      He  will  sleep  well  to-night." 

And  the  Admiral  slept  profoundly  in  his  bed  at 
Hardsmouth  during  the  whole  of  that  awful  night 
when  madness  came  upon  poor  Nellie.  No  horrid 
dream  disturbed  his  rest  in  the  cold  hour  of  early 
dawn,  when  his  dead  son's  wife  was  prompted,  by  the 
vision  of  her  insane  brain,  to  cut  her  child's  throat 
and  her  own. 

With  the  news  of  the  battle  and  of  Captain  Crof ton's 
death,  Mr  Edwardes  had  also  the  news  of  the  horrid 
murder  to  tell  the  Admiral.      A  messenger  had  come 
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down  to  Hardsmouth  by  the  early  train  with  a  letter 
to  the  flag-lieutenant  from  a  doctor  whom  Maria  had 
called  in  the  moment  she  discovered  the  murder. 
Maria  had  told  the  doctor  not  to  write  to  poor  Sir 
Charles. 

The  Admiral  had  awakened  that  morning  to  renewed 
strength.  He  got  up  and  came  down  to  breakfast. 
It  was  ten  o'clock,  and  Edwardes  was  not  down.  This 
astonished  the  Admiral,  for  he  had  never  known  his 
flag-lieutenant  to  be  late  before. 

He  breakfasted  alone,  and  asked  for  the  morning 
paper,  which  was  not  on  the  table  as  usual.  The 
papers  of  the  last  two  days  had  been  read  aloud  to 
him ;  but,  as  we  know,  Mr  Edwardes  had  not  read  out 
the  only  important  news. 

The  Admiral  had  barely  glanced  over  the  paper 
when  he  discovered  there  had  been  a  battle  and  a 
victory  which  had  ended  the  war.  "  Edwardes  never 
told  me  of  this."  And  instantly  he  understood  his 
silence   and  his  absence. 

A  few  minutes  afterwards  Mr  Edwardes  came  into 
the  room.  Sir  Charles  Crofton  was  leaning  heavily 
forward  on  the  table.  He  did  not  look  up ;  he  was 
deadly  still.  The  lieutenant  went  close  to  him, 
and  heard  him  breathe  aloud  the  words,  "  Is  he 
wounded  or  dead  ? "  Edwardes  bent  down  over  him, 
and  clasped  one  of  his  hands.  "  Not  wounded,  sir," 
he  said. 

The  Admiral  did  not  move ;  and  for  many  minutes 
so  profound  was  his  deep  silence,  that  it  seemed  as  if 
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he  never  more  would  speak — it  might  be,  never  more 
would  breathe  again. 

At  length  Edwardes  said,  "  He  was  amongst  the 
first  who  fell.  He  never  rose  again.  He  was  shot 
dead  through  the  heart." 

Yet  the  Admiral  neither  spoke  nor  moved.  His 
grief  was  intensely  still.  And  he  sat  on  a  long  time 
thus,  quite  speechless,  in  that  one  unchanged  attitude, 
leaning  heavily  forward,  and  with  his  head  and  eyes 
bent  down.      Edwardes  was  silent  too. 

But  at  last  the  Admiral  lifted  his  white  head,  so 
long  bowed  down  by  overwhelming  sorrow,  as  if  by  a 
deadly  blow.  His  first  weakness  seemed  to  be  giving 
place  to  returning  strength.  The  colour  came  back 
into  his  face.  And  then  a  look  so  full  of  life,  the 
life  might  have  been  joy,  slowly  lighted  his  whole 
countenance. 

And  he  rose  up  and  stood  at  his  full  height ;  and 
looking  upwards,  like  one  of  those  martyrs  who  in 
their  tortured  anguish  gazed  towards  heaven  with  joy, 
he  said  in  a  strong  voice,  "  I  am  glad  he  is  dead !  for 
he  has  died  before  he  could  know  of  her  public  dis- 
grace. He  has  died  without  knowing  it,  Edwardes. 
I  am  glad!" 

But  either  because  the  strength  to  feel  joy  for  his 
son's  death  was  not  given  to  the  aged  man  long,  or  else 
because  the  vivid  remembrance  of  Xellie's  shame  com- 
ing to  him  at  a  moment  like  this  one  proved  too  much 
for  him,  the  Admiral,  with  the  very  words,  "  I  am 
glad  ! "  upon  his  lips,  suddenly  broke  down  quite,  and 
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falling  on  Mr  Eclwardes's  neck  as  if  Edwardes  were 
his  son — his  son  still  living  and  not  dead — wept  as 
he  had  not  wept  for  a  long  lifetime. 

No  stone  could  have  seemed  more  coldly  unmoved 
than  Mr  Edwardes.  He  appeared  to  have  no  human 
feeling  whatever,  for  the  horror  of  that  which  he  must 
tell  the  Admiral  now,  immediately,  had  frozen  him  as 
if  to  death.  It  was  horrible  almost  beyond  the  power 
of  speech  to  say  what  he  was  bound  to  say,  and  should 
say  quickly.  His  voice  was  so  hard,  so  hoarsely 
strange,  when  at  last  he  did  speak,  that  it  startled  the 
Admiral  into  sudden  control  of  his  grief. 

"  It  is  well  your  son  is  dead,"  he  said,  "  and  I  wish 
to  God  you  too  were  dead,  sir ;  for  Mrs  Crofton  has 
brought  a  fearful  sorrow  upon  you — more  terrible  far 
than  her  public  disgrace  ! " 

"  Good  God ! "  cried  the  Admiral,  and  he  stag- 
gered backwards.  Mr  Edwardes  only  just  saved 
him  from  falling.  He  helped  him  into  a  chair. 
The  Admiral  grasped  his  arm,  saying — "  Quickly  I 
quickly ! " 

The  words  he  should  speak  quickly  choked  poor 
Edwardes;  but  at  length  he  uttered  them — "Mrs 
Crofton  has  tried  to  kill  herself  and  lier  child  ! " 

For  an  instant  Edwardes  thought  the  Admiral  had 
fainted ;  but  soon  the  old  man  lifted  his  fallen  eyelids, 
and  said,  "  The  .  .  .  the  boy  .  .  ."  He  raised  himself 
in  his  chair  as  if  to  breathe ;  his  eyes  opened  wide. 
He  stared  at  Edwardes's  blanched  face,  and  seemed  to 
read  the  murder  there. 
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"  Murdered ! "  lie  cried,  and  fell  back  breathless. 
And  for  some  few  moments  he  lay  unconscious. 

Edwardes  thought  he  was  dead.  He  prayed  God 
he  might  be  dead,  really  dead.  But  the  Admiral  could 
not  die  thus  easily.  Life  came  back  to  him,  for  there 
was  anguish  more  terrible  than  any  he  had  yet  known 
on  earth  awaiting  him  now. 

With  revived  consciousness  he  again  leant  forward, 
and  said,  with  returning  breath,  in  a  tone  that  was  ter- 
rible to  hear  because  of  the  agony  in  it,  "  isTellie  .  .  . 
is  dead  ?  Dead  ?  "  he  repeated.  Then  horror,  as  if  it 
had  been  youth  and  joy,  gave  him  back  his  strength. 
He  stood  strongly  upright.  "  Oh,  my  God  !  my  God  !  " 
he  cried,  "  she  is  not  alive  !  she  is  dead  !  Tell  me  she 
is  dead  !  Edwardes  !  Edwardes  !  "  he  implored,  "  say 
she  is  dead  !  " 

But  silence  met  his  agony.  Mr  Edwardes  could 
not  tell  him  she  was  dead. 
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Though  young  Lord  Eastcourt  was  Clara's  son,  he  did 
not  in  the  least  realise,  or  indeed  so  much  as  even 
perceive,  there  are  designing  women  of  the  world  to 
be  met  in  the  world.  As  I  have  said  before,  he  had 
inherited  a  good  deal  of  Thomas's  simplicity  of  char- 
acter; and  most  of  his  ideas — certainly  all  his  ideas 
about  society  and  the  people  he  met  there  —  were 
completely  managed  for  him  by  his  remarkably  clever 
mother. 

Before  his  younger  brother  Tom  went  out  to  Man- 
itoba, he  had  said  to  Clara  more  than  once,  "  I  don't 
know  how  it  is,  mother,  but  Tom  never  seems  quite 
to  hit  it  off  with  the  ladies,  certainly  not  with  the 
dowagers.  The  Dows  are  awfully  civil  and  hospitable 
to  me.      They  are  never  half  as  civil  to  Tom." 

And  Clara  had  each  time  answered  very  prettily, 
"  How  very,  very  curious,  Kockhurst  1  But  I  fear  that 
poor  dear  warm-hearted  Tom  " — Tom  was  not  really  a 
favourite,  and  that  is  why  he  was  sent  to  Manitoba 
— "  poor  dear  warm-hearted  Tom  must  be  just,  just  a 
little  wanting  in  tact." 
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It  was  extremely  rare  ever  to  hear  Clara  say  a 
word  which  would  lead  you  to  imagine  she  herself 
even  suspected  the  existence  in  the  world  of  designing- 
women  of  the  world.  On  the  contrary,  when  at  her 
own  table,  or  out  in  society,  remarks  were  made  in 
her  presence  showing  that  other  people  believed  such 
ladies  were  occasionally  to  be  met  with.  Lady  East- 
court  w^ould  droop  her  eyelids,  and  say,  or  rather  sigh, 
"  Ah  dear  !  ah  dear  ! "  She  did  this  with  a  pretty 
sort  of  tender  incredulity,  as  if  sadly  surprised  and 
really  grieved  to  find  anybody  could  think  a  worldly 
designing  woman  might  exist. 

There  was  no  intentional  hypocrisy  on  Clara's  part 
when  she  thus  sighed  "Ah  dear!  ah  dear!"  instead 
of  agreeing  out  loud  that  worldly  women  do  un- 
doubtedly exist.  She  sighed  "  Ah  dear  !  "  by  instinct, 
just  as  it  is  by  instinct  she  praises  in  society  those 
whom  she  most  dislikes. 

Now  Lady  Harch  ester  was  curiously  different  from 
Lady  Eastcourt ;  and  whereas  it  was  quite  possible  for 
Clara's  children  not  even  to  know  there  is  such  a 
thing  in  the  world  as  intriguing  worldliness,  to  have 
lived  in  the  house  with  Lady  Harchester  was  in  itself 
a  liberal  education  in  the  ways  of  worldly  people. 
The  Countess  is  warmly,  in  fact  at  times  imprudently, 
outspoken.  But  Clara  is  never  imprudent,  never  ! 
except  when  she  is  too  prudent.  Once  or  twice  in  her 
life,  it  is  true,  she  has  tried  througli  excessive  prudence 
to  make  her  accidents  appear  just  a  little  more  natural 
than  it  is  quite  possible  for  those  sort  of  accidents  to 
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seem.  But  each  time  her  genius  has  afterwards  felt 
it  had  dared  too  much,  and  carried  extreme  prudence 
too  far. 

Since  early  youth,  Lord  Marleigh,  from  living  under 
the  same  roof  as  his  mother,  had  known  quite  well 
there  are  plenty  of  worldly  women  in  the  world,  so 
a  worldly  woman  was  no  monstrosity  to  him,  but  quite 
a  natural  bit  of  creation.  For  years  he  had  known  his 
mother's  real  opinion  of  Lady  Eastcourt.  It  is  true 
that  the  more  intimate  he  became  with  Clara,  the  less 
worldly  he  thought  her  himself — indeed  latterly  she 
had  not  seemed  to  him  a  worldly  woman  at  all ;  on 
the  contrary,  her  unworldliness  had  piqued  him  con- 
siderably, for  she  had  certainly  been  encouraging  the 
attentions  quite  a  penniless  impudent  young  fellow 
was  paying  Miss  Sylvia. 

Yet  supposing  that  Lord  Marleigh  had  discovered 
Lady  Eastcourt  to  be  a  perfect  woman  of  the  world,  it 
would  have  been  no  shock  to  him. 

But  it  was  a  very  great  shock  to  the  single-minded 
Eockhurst  when  Clara,  as  if  she  were  initiating  him 
into  some  sort  of  terrible  sacred  mystery,  only  just 
penetrated  with  horror  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  by 
herself,  whispered  to  him  in  perfect,  perfect  confidence 
that  there  is  such  a  person  in  the  world  as  a  worldly 
w^oman,  and  .  .  .  oh  !  how  dreadful !  a  worldly  woman 
who  is  a  designing  matchmaker  too  !  and  that  this 
one  designing  matchmaker  —  this  one,  one  worldly 
\voman  in  the  whole  world,  was  most  undoubtedly  .  .  . 
Lady  Harchester  ! !     How  sorry,  how  very,  very  sorry 
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Clara  was  to  feel  it  her  duty  to  tell  Eockliurst  this  ! 
but  it  was  her  bounden  duty  to  warn  liim  that  Lady 
Ilarchester  was  ...  ah  dear  !  ah  dear  !  how  shock- 
ing !  .  .  .  was  bent  upon  catching  him  for  Lady 
Cornelia. 

"  Now,  my  dear  Rockhurst,  my  dear  Rockhurst," 
said  Clara,  "tell  me  nothing  !  for  I  know 'your  feelings 
towards  Cornelia  better,  far  better  than  you  do  your- 
self. I  know  you  think  her  exactly  what  she  is — a 
not  unamiable,  but  extremely  uninteresting,  plain  girl ; 
quite  unattractive  in  every  way,  and  so  little  clever 
that  she  would  be  completely  under  her  mother's 
thumb  for  life,  and  say  the  very  words  her  mother  says, 
and  even  think  what  her  mother  thinks  ;  and  if  Lady 
Harchester  did  contrive  to  make  up  this  match  for  you 
and  catch  you  unawares,  you  would  find  you  had 
married  a  worldly  managing  mother-in-law  as  well  as 
a  plain  uninteresting  wife." 

It  was  because  Clara  had  latterly  thought  Lord 
Eastcourt  did  not  consider  Lady  Cornelia  quite  unin- 
teresting or  quite  plain  that  she  laid  so  much  stress 
on  this  particular  point. 

Rockhurst  was  accustomed,  and  Clara  knew  it,  to 
take  his  opinion,  even  of  people's  good  looks,  from  her. 
Yet  it  did  seem  now  as  if  he  were  going  to  speak  and 
dare  to  differ  from  her ;  but  she  silenced  him  before 
he  had  recovered  from  his  first  surprise  and  confusion, 
and  in  next  to  no  time  all  Lady  Harchester's  man- 
(jeuvres  to  catch  a  man  of  title  and  fortune  were  laid 
so  clearly,  and  in  mere  honesty  I  must  add  so  truth- 
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fully,  before  him,  that  his  mind  was  opened,  and  he 
was  completely  convinced.  We  must  remember,  it  is 
true  that  Lady  Harchester  really  is  a  perfect  woman 
of  the  world,  and  a  celebrated  matchmaker. 

With  the  insight  of  genius,  Clara  had  seized  exactly 
the  right  moment  for  speaking  to  her  son.  She  had 
not  waited  till  he  was  really  in  love,  as  he  soon  would 
have  been,  with  Lady  Cornelia,  but  had  taken  him 
aback  before  he  was  absolutely  certain  whether  Cor- 
nelia was  plain  or  almost  nice-looking,  though  even 
now  it  surprised  him  his  mother  should  be  so  very 
sure  she  was  uninteresting.  But  when  it  was  forcibly 
put  before  him  by  Clara  that  no  man  should  permit 
any  one  but  himself  to  arrange  his  own  marriage  for 
him,  and  that  of  all  a  man's  actions  in  life  marriage 
is  the  most  solemn  and  important,  because  of  the 
irremediable  unhappiness  it  may  bring  you  for  your 
lifetime,  he  readily  agreed  with  his  mother.  She  also 
explained  to  him  that  before  a  man  thought  of 
marrying,  he  ought  to  be  absolutely  sure  in  his  mind 
that  he  is  really  and  truly — "  And  oh,  Eockhurst ! " 
cried  Clara,  "  I  had  almost  said  the  word  madly, — yes  ! 
I  do  say  it,  madly — in  love  with  the  lady  he  means  to 
make  his  wife.  You  know,  my  dear  Eockhurst,  there 
is  no  one,  however  poor,  provided  she  were  a  lady, 
whom  I  would  not  advise  you  to  marry  if  I  were 
quite,  quite  sure  of  two  things — firstly,  that  you  were 
acting  entirely  of  your  own  free  will  and  accord,  with- 
out any  pressure  whatever  of  any  sort  or  kind  having 
been  put  upon  you ;   and  secondly,  that  love — deep, 
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strong,  unmistakable,  passionate  love — was  your  one, 
one  motive.  Ah  !  my  dear  Eockhurst !  my  dear  Eock- 
hurst !  you  do  not  yet  know,  you  have  not  so  much  as 
even  distantly  perceived,  what  real  love  is  1  the  love 
which  can  alone  make  marriage  the  sacred  happiness 
it  ever  should  be  !  So  now,  Eockhurst,  though  you 
are  not  in  the  slightest,  the  very  slightest,  degree  en- 
tangled as  yet  in  Lady  Harch ester's  deeply  laid  net, 
whether  you  like  it  or  not  you  may  find  yourself 
awkwardly  entangled  in  it  before  long.  So  take  my 
advice  and  go  for  a  short  little  trip  out  to  Manitoba, 
just  to  see  dear  Tom.  Tom  w^ill  be  so  very,  very 
delighted  to  see  you  !  and  you  will  go  a  free  man, 
my  dear  Eockhurst,  and  you'll  come  back  a  free  man ; 
and  being  then  quite,  quite  unbiassed,  you  can  make 
up  your  own  mind  for  yourself,  completely  and  en- 
tirely by  yourself.  My  only  wish,  Eockhurst,  is  that 
your  own  mind  should  be  made  up  solely  by  yourself." 

I  think  I  was  not  wrong  in  saying  that  the  manage- 
ment of  Eockhurst  was  one  of  Clara's  fine  arts. 

Without  any  fuss,  or  saying  any  ridiculous  good- 
byes to  anybody — for  good-byes  are  not  in  the  least 
necessary  when  you  are  only  going  to  Manitoba  for  a 
little  trip  of  six  weeks  or  two  months — Lord  Eastcourt 
went  off  to  America.  Clara  herself  saw  him  safely 
on  board  at  Liverpool.  He  did  not  go  alone,  for  his 
mother  had  provided  him  with  a  travelling  companion 
out  of  the  front  rank  of  her  second  line  of  reserves — 
the  reserves  that  were  awaiting  the  younger  girls. 
This  extremely  young  gentleman  was  rather  a  foolish 
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young  fellow,  and  Clara  was  taking  great  care  of  him 
just  then. 

There  are  people  who  may  think  it  strange  Lady 
Eastcourt  did  not  wish  her  son  to  marry  the  Earl  of 
Harchester's  daughter,  especially  as  she  thought  Eock- 
hurst  was  beginning  really  to  like  Lady  Cornelia. 
But  it  was  not  to  Lord  Harchester's  daughter  Clara 
objected,  it  was  to  Lady  Harchester's. 

Metternich  was  determined,  with  that  firm  deter- 
mination so  peculiarly  her  own,  that  Lady  Harchester 
should  not  be  managing  mother-in-law  to  her  eldest 
son  ;  indeed  she  had  made  up  her  mind  Eockhurst 
should  never  have  a  managing  mother-in-law  at  all. 
She  intended  to  manage  him  herself,  and  his  wife  too, 
until  she  entered  her  ninety-ninth  year.  The  disease 
which  so  rapidly  killed  her  mother  and  grandmother 
is  not  to  kill  her.  There  never  was  anybody,  certainly 
never  any  angel,  who  had  as  little  intention  of  dying 
as  Clara,  and  some  of  the  elaboration  with  which  she 
arranges  her  accidents  is  due  to  the  feeling  that  she  is 
arranging  them  for  the  next  sixty  years. 

Now  the  American  heiress  is  most  suitably  circum- 
stanced. She  is  an  orphan,  and  seems  to  have  only 
one  rather  remotely  attached  relation,  supposed  to  be 
a  chaperon,  but  who  remains  entirely  in  the  back- 
OTOund,  and  Clara  feels  she  can  twist  this  subservient 
old  aunt  round  her  finger,  and  even  keep  her  in 
America  at  will.  The  other  reason  why  Lady  East- 
court  has  settled  to  marry  her  son  to  the  American 
heiress  is  because  Miss  Van  Stump    has  £15,000  a- 
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year.  It  is  to  look  after  this  £15,000  a-year  that 
the  young  lady  has  gone  back  for  a  short  time  to 
America.  Clara  most  kindly  sent  her  own  man  of 
business  out  with  her,  and  this  gentleman  has  duly 
reported  to  Lady  Eastcourt  that  the  £15,000  a- 
year  really  does   exist. 

When  Thomas  in  very  nicely  chosen  language  gave 
his  wife  by  will  absolute  power  over  his  estate  and 
fortune,  and,  just  with  the  exception  of  a  wretched 
small  pittance  each,  left  every  one  of  his  children  at 
her  mercy,  Clara  fully  intended  to  be  generous  to  her 
eldest  son,  although  she  is  not  generous  by  nature.  I 
never  yet  knew  a  cold  woman  wdio  was. 

But  Clara  did  not  immediately  begin  to  be  generous 
to  Eockhurst — she  waited  till  he  should  have  married 
according  to  her  wishes,  and  in  the  meantime  kept  a 
tight  hand  over  the  purse-strings.  At  first  she  had 
settled  in  her  mind  to  allow  him  and  the  title  £5000 
a-year.  Lady  Eastcourt  considered  that  she  her- 
self had  got  the  title  for  the  family,  and  so  she  had 
a  strong  feeling  it  ought  not  to  be  penniless.  But 
time  for  consideration  so  often  chills  the  impulse  to 
give,  and  Clara  had  latterly  thought  £3000  a-year 
enough,  in  fact  £2000  would  be  enough,  if  young 
Lord  Eastcourt  married  £15,000  a-year.  "Miss  Van 
Stump  won't  be  particular  about  settlem.ents,"  thought 
Clara, "  for  she  will  consider  Rockhurst's  title  a  fortune 
in  itself."  And  then  quite,  quite  at  first  she  had  added 
to  her  conscience — "The  other  £3000  a-year  will  be 
acceptable  to  the  younger  children." 
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I  do  not  suppose  even  a  miser  does  a  mean  action 
without  saying  some  little  thing  to  himself  which 
makes  it  seem  just  at  first  less  mean  than  it  is.  But 
Clara  is  not  a  miser.  It  is  not  the  actual,  visible 
money,  it  is  the  power  of  the  money  she  likes. 

She  will  never  give  her  younger  children  that 
£3000  a-year,  nor  will  she  ever  make  "poor  dear 
warm-hearted  Tom,"  or  any  of  them,  a  good  allow- 
ance ;  but  she  will  give  them  sums  of  money  from 
time  to  time,  and  they  will  feel  her  power  to  give 
or  to  withhold.  It  may  be,  so  strange  is  human 
nature,  that  they  will  be  more  grateful  to  her  than 
if  she  bound  herself  regularly  to  give  them  allowances 
and  kept  but  little  money  for  her  own  amusement  and 
use.  She  tells  herself  this — she  thinks  it ;  and  her 
talent  no  one  can  deny.  Long  ago — before  Thomas 
made  that  nicely  worded  will — she  told  herself  her 
children  would  never  thank  her  if  she  allowed  their 
father  to  leave  them  comfortably  independent  of  her 
kindness  and  power. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  Lord  Eastcourt  will  ever  get 
as  far  as  Manitoba,  for  Miss  Van  Stump  will  meet  him 
on  the  quay  at  New  York.  Clara  has  written  to  her 
a  letter  which  she  will  receive  four  days  before  Rock- 
hurst's  steamer  is  due. 

Lady  Eastcourt  wrote  another  letter  also,  and  very 
charmingly  in  her  rose-coloured  ink  :  it  was  to  her 
dear  Lady  Harchester,  to  tell  her  that  Rockhurst  had 
started  off  to  America  quite,  quite  unexpectedly,  and 
quite,  quite  suddenly — but  only  just  merely  to  pay  a 
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little  flying  visit  to  poor  dear  Tom,  "  who  is  so  lonely 
out  in  Manitoba,  and  does  so  long  to  get  even  one  little 
glimpse  of  some  of  us  ! " 

But  Lady  Harch ester  does  not  in  the  least  believe 
in  poor  dear  lonely  Tom  or  Manitoba.  She  believes 
in  New  York  and  Miss  Van  Stump,  for  Lord  Eastcourt 
had  once  innocently  made  a  remark  to  Lady  Cornelia 
about  American  heiresses  and  Miss  Van  Stump,  which 
had  been  rightly  interpreted  by  Lady  Cornelia's 
mother.  The  only  difficulty  Clara  ever  has  in  her 
otherwise  curiously  easy  fine  art  of  managing  Eock- 
hurst,  is  in  preventing  him  from  letting  little  cats, 
whose  existence  he  is  unaw^are  of,  out  of  small  bags 
he  has  not  the  eyesight  to  see.  But  Clara  always 
had  this  same  difficulty  with  his  excellent  father. 

Lady  Harchester  understands  perfectly  who  it  was 
packed  Lord  Eastcourt  "  quite,  quite  unexpectedly  and 
quite,  quite  suddenly  off  to  America  " ;  and  she  knows 
the  exact  reason  of  Clara  Eastcourt's  determination  to 
place  the  Atlantic  Ocean  between  Eockhurst  and  Cor- 
nelia. 

Twenty-four  hours  before  Lady  Harchester  received 
Clara's  affectionate  and  prettily  worded  letter,  Lord 
Marleigh  had  left  Harchester  House  for  Scotland, 
wliere  Clara  and  Sylvia  now  were.  Clara  invariably 
calculates  the  postal  delivery  to  a  nicety,  and  leaves 
a  safe  margin  of  time  for  accidents  not  her  own. 

Lady  Harchester  knows  why  her  son  has  gone  to 
Scotland,  and  she  has  said  to  herself,  "  Clara  East- 
court  has  gained  tlie  day — I   am   nowhere." 
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Much  as  Lady  Harcliester  is  against  this  match, 
and  sincerely  convinced  as  she  is  that  Sylvia  will  not 
be  the  right  sort  of  mother  for  her  son  to  give  his  little 
girl,  and  also  intensely  as  she  hates,  and  I  think  rightly 
hates,  the  idea  of  havins^  Clara  as  managing  mother- 
in-law  for  life  to  the  Harchester  title,  family,  and 
estates,  she  has  honourably  refrained  from  all  untruth- 
ful or  even  unfair  depreciation  of  Sylvia  Xewsham  to 
her  son. 

But  Lady  Harchester  would  be  glad  beyond  ordi- 
nary gladness  to  have  some  really  good  reason  to  give 
openly  against  this  match — some  reason  so  good,  that 
her  husband  would  be  convinced  by  it,  and  her  son 
made  to  hesitate  before  it  is  too  late. 
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A  COLD  unimaginative  heart  can  give,  even  to  those 
who  have  the  strongest  mind  and  clearest  memory,  a 
power  to  forget  which  would  seem  strange  in  a  half- 
wit. And,  as  we  know,  Clara  had  forgotten  Eleanour. 
This  deadness  to  all  anxious  remembrance  of  her,  and 
of  her  tragic  sin,  is  hard  to  believe  in.  Yet  the  for- 
getfulness  is  a  fact. 

When  Clara  received  that  letter  written  to  her, 
as  if  with  the  life-blood  of  his  heart,  by  the  poor 
Admiral,  she  was  very  angry  indeed.  Much  of  her 
anger  was  just.  The  story  of  Eleanour 's  public 
disgrace  in  the  street  at  Hardsmouth  was  not  one 
to  which  she  could  be  callous,  and  the  strongest  feel- 
ings in  her  nature  were  excited  by  it  to  wrath ;  for 
she  could  keenly  feel  all  the  shame  and  the  social 
ignominy  of  a  degradation,  the  publicity  of  which 
would  make  it  to  a  great  degree  her  own.  But  with 
this  first  feeling  that  Eleanour's  public  shame  might 
have  to  be  borne  at  least  in  part  by  her,  there  came 
the  strong  determination  to  disown  her  and  cast  her 
off  for  ever.      Clara  was  incensed  ajzainst  the  Admiral, 
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and  thought  him  an  arrant  fool  for  having  accepted 
Eleanour's  disgrace  as  his  own.  "  If  he  had  just 
quietly  walked  past  her  in  the  street  and  taken  no 
notice  of  her,  the  police  would  have  locked  her  up, 
and  then  he  might  have  sent  some  one  secretly  to 
bring  her  home  from  the  police-station.  His  name 
need  not  even  have  appeared  in  the  matter,  and  the 
whole  thing  could  then  easily  have  been  hushed  up. 
But  the  Admiral  never  had,  and  never  will  have,  a 
single  grain  of  common-sense.  As  to  this  resignation 
of  his,  it  is  idiotcy  itself  !  I  am  out  of  all  patience 
with  him." 

We  must  acknowledge  Clara  was  to  a  great  extent 
right.  It  would  have  been  wiser  for  the  Admiral  to 
have  passed  poor  Nellie  on  the  street,  as  if  she  had 
been  a  stranger, — far  wiser  for  himself,  and  indeed  for 
her,  if  he  had  ignored  her  in  her  shame.  Metternich's 
true  instinct  of  worldly  wisdom  is  not  often  w^rong. 

The  more  Clara  thought  over  the  Admiral's  conduct 
the  more  angry  did  she  become,  and  the  less  excuse 
could  she  make  for  him.  "  I  have  no  patience  with 
him,"  she  repeated.  "  The  idea  of  his  never  noticing  all 
these  years  that  Eleanour  w^as  in  the  habit  of  taking 
too  much  wine,  but  waiting  to  discover  it  until  he 
actually  sees  her  in  that  shameful  state  in  the  street ! 
It  is  perfectly  clear  the  shock  was  so  unexpected  that  it 
sent  him  then  and  there  off  his  head.  And  he  will  be 
off  his  head  for  the  rest  of  his  life  !  Now  that  he  has 
made  the  extraordinary  discovery  that  Eleanour  un- 
doubtedly takes  too  much  wine,  he  will  be  perpetually 
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thinking  she  is  on  the  immediate  verge  of  delirium 
tremens.  I  can  see  he  is  alarmed  already,  and  it  is 
quite  clear  he  thinks  I  will  certainly  start  off  by  that 
two  o'clock  express  from  Perth,  and  be  in  Pont  Street  to- 
morrow morning.     But  I  shall  do  nothing  of  the  kind." 

It  is  only  fair  to  Clara  to  say  she  would  not  have 
been  quite  as  angry  as  she  was  with  the  Admiral,  if  his 
letter  had  but  come  at  a  less  inconvenient  moment. 
Most  people  resent  being  reminded  of  wdiat  they  like 
to  forget,  but  to  be  reminded  at  the  time  of  all  others 
you  wish  to  be  left  quietly  untroubled,  is  an  aggrava- 
tion of  the  offence.  Sir  Charles  Crofton's  letter  came 
exactly  twelve  hours  before  Lord  Marleigh's  expected 
arrival.  Clara  was  determined  not  to  telegraph  and 
put  off  his  lordship  till  she  knew  for  certain  he  had 
started. 

Had  Lady  Eastcourt  left  for  London,  as  the  Admiral 
implored  her  to  do,  immediately  she  got  his  letter,  she 
would  have  arrived  in  Pont  Street  on  the  morning 
following^  the  ni^ht  when  Nellie  heard  the  news  of  the 
battle  of  Tel-el-Kebir  called  out  in  the  street.  Clara 
would  have  been  with  her  daughter  when  the  unhappy 
creature  first  heard  of  her  husband's  death.  She  would 
have  been  in  time  to  save  her  from  the  murder  of 
her  child,  for  Lady  Eastcourt  was  not  an  ignorant 
woman  like  Maria — slie  would  have  understood  the 
madness  of  poor  Nellie's  state,  and  known  the  immi- 
nent danger  there  is  for  a  brain  accustomed  to  much 
stimulant  if  that  stimulant  is  too  suddenly  stopped. 

Whilst  awaiting  Lord  Marleigh's  arrival,  Clara  began 
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to  write  the  extremely  nice  letter  which,  angry  as  she 
was,  she  yet  meant  to  compose  quite  prettily  for  the 
Admiral.  But  never  in  her  life  had  she  tried  to  write 
so  difficult  a  one.  Any  correspondence  she  had  hither- 
to had  with  her  dear  Admiral  had  been  conducted  en- 
tirely by  her  Ideal  Mother.  Now,  what  Clara  meant 
to  say  to  Sir  Charles  Crofton  very  nicely,  but  at  the 
same  time  clearly  and  firmly,  was  singularly  unsuited 
to  the  spontaneous  gush,  the  intensity  of  maternal  in- 
terest and  maternal  love,  characteristic  of  that  ingenu- 
ous Ideal  Mother. 

"  I  wonder,"  thought  Clara,  "  if  it  is  really  necessary 
to  write  to  that  troublesome  Admiral  at  all  ?  Our 
Scotch  posts  do  sometimes  miscarry,  and  nobody  knows 
I  ever  got  this  letter  but  just  I  myself.  I  always  un- 
lock the  post-bag  with  my  own  hand." 

But  Metternich  could  not  instantly  come  to  a 
definite  decision ;  so  she  settled  to  think  a  little  longer 
over  the  possibility  of  never  having  received  the 
Admiral's  letter,  before  she  made  up  her  mind  she 
need  not  answer  it  because  she  had  not  got  it.  Yet 
it  would  be  a  mistake  to  think  real  indecision  is  pos- 
sible to  Clara.  The  undecided  in  her  mind  is  only 
the  decided  searching  for  a  plausible  excuse. 

However,  of  a  sudden,  the  Admiral's  letter  was  sent 
out  of  her  head,  for  she  got  a  great  fright,  and  immedi- 
ately her  whole  intellect  was  occupied  with  anxious 
and  ingenious  conjecture  on  quite  a  new  subject. 
Lord  Marleigh  had  not  arrived  at  the  expected  time ! 
During  twelve  long  hours,  Clara's  mind  teemed  with 
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fertile  invention  of  plots,  plans,  and  schemes  of  a 
variety  that  was  almost  miraculous.  Metternich 
ascribed  his  lordship's  non-appearance  to  a  series  of 
the  most  surprising  ingenious  intrigues  it  were  possible 
to  conceive  on  Lady  Harchester's  part — that  is,  possible 
for  Clara's  own  o'enius  to  conceive  !  because  there  is  a 
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point  beyond  which  the  imagination  of  any  ordinary 
arranger  of  unforeseen  accidents  would  not,  could  not, 
go.  Clara  passed  over  that  boundary.  The  imagina- 
tion of  her  mind  is  powerful  indeed. 

But  at  last  this  brilliant  mental  career  of  inex- 
haustible invention  was  brought  to  an  abrupt  close  by 
the  appearance  of  Lord  Marleigh  himself.  And  it  was 
only  a  railway  accident — no  accident  of  Lady  Har- 
chester's !  but  just  simply  one  train  running  quite 
naturally  into  another,  as  trains  so  often  do — which  had 
delayed  him  twelve  hours.  He  was  not  hurt.  The 
only  man  killed,  he  said,  was  a  post-office  clerk,  for 
the  mail-van  had  been  smashed  up,  and  half  the  letters 
destroyed  by  steam  and  water  from  the  engine.  When 
Lady  Eastcourt  heard  Lord  Marleigh  say  this,  her  mind 
instantaneously  reverted  to  the  Admiral's  letter,  and 
she  decided  then  and  there  it  should  be  lost  in  the 
railway  accident.  Though  perfectly  aware  the  acci- 
dent had  come  a  day  too  late,  she  foresaw  that  a 
woman  as  charming  as  herself  could  easily  get  over  a 
little  discrepancy  of  that  sort,  and  persuade  the  dear 
Admiral  his  letter  must  liave  been  mislaid  in  the  sort- 
ing for  the  earlier  post. 

While  Clara's  rapid   mind   was   thus   satisfactorily 
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losing  the  Admiral's  letter  in  the  railway  accident, 
Lord  Marleigh  was  speaking  to  her  again.  "  By  the 
by,  Lady  Eastcourt,  I  have  brought  you  out  a  tele- 
gram. A  fellow  ran  after  the  dog-cart,  as  we  were 
driving  off  from  the  station,  and  gave  it  to  me.  And 
I  am  awfully  glad  I  have  remembered  it,  for  I  have 
one  of  the  worst  memories  going." 

Clara  always  had  so  many  arrangements  of  every 
sort  and  description  on  hand,  that  telegrams  were  a 
second  nature  to  her ;  she  did  not  suspect  them  like 
letters.  At  this  moment  she  was  expecting  a  telegram 
from  Madame  Celeste  in  London,  about  a  new  dress 
of  Sylvia's. 

"  The  telegram  is  about  your  gown,  Sylvia,"  said 
Clara ;  "  so  open  it  and  write  your  answer  immedi- 
ately, and  it  can  go  by  the  post-boy  now.  Pray  ex- 
cuse me.  Lord  Marleigh;  but  I  must  just  run  away  for 
one  half-second  myself,  to  see  an  important  letter  of 
mine  is  not  forgotten." 

Clara  always  had  some  very  important  letter  it  was 
advisable  she  should  put  in  the  post-bag  herself.  But 
before  Lady  Eastcourt  could  cross  the  room,  a  pene- 
trating scream  from  Sylvia  stopped  her  short. 

Lord  Marleigh  had  rushed  to  Sylvia,  and  was  look- 
ing at  the  telegram  she  was  holding  up  to  him.  Sylvia 
was  white  with  horror,  and  she  screamed  out  to  her 
mother :  "  Charlie  Crofton  is  killed,  and  Nellie  has 
gone  out  of  her  mind,  and  has  tried  to  kill  herself  and 
little  Charlie  !  The  teleoram  is  from  the  maid  Maria. 
She  wants  you  to  start  instantly." 
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Clara  insisted  upon  travelling  up  to  London  from 
Scotland  alone.  Her  determination  to  go  alone  was 
absolute,  immovable.  She  refused  even  to  take  a 
maid  with  her.  She  wanted  no  witness  of  the  hor- 
rible reality  some  instinct  within  her  had  divined. 
From  the  moment  Sylvia  had  screamed  aloud  the 
words  of  the  telegram,  Clara  had  had  a  presentiment 
of  the  awful  truth  untold.  Like  the  panic  of  a  terror 
we  are  sure  is  real,  the  idea  that  her  daughter  would 
be  living  and  the  child  have  died,  had  seized  upon  her 
mind.  In  all  her  life  she  had  never  known  a  thought 
so  moving  as  this  one — Eleanour  living  to  be  tried  for 
murder  !  It  throbbed  like  passion  in  her  mind,  and 
it  made  that  cold  heart  of  hers  beat  as  if  it  too  could 
feel  the  horror  and  the  anger  of  her  mind.  Clara's 
anger  was  ever  accustomed  to  quick  satisfaction. 
Such  wrath,  when  confronted  with  its  own  power- 
lessness,  is  a  passion  whose  intensity  can  be  terrible 
indeed. 

Yet  Lady  Eastcourt  betrayed  no  trembling  emotion  ; 
the  awful  dread  which  seemed  a  certainty,  kept  silence 
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within  lier.  Her  rage,  when  it  is  really  rage  and 
blanches  one  degree  paler  the  still  whiteness  of  her 
cheek,  is  always  speechless.  And  speechless  it  was 
now. 

^^either  Sylvia  nor  Lord  Marleigh  could  prevail 
upon  her  to  waver  for  an  instant  in  her  fixed  deter- 
mination to  go  up  to  London  alone.  But  so  strong  of 
nerve  was  she,  so  clear  of  mind,  remembering^  even 
that  letter  of  importance,  and  giving  detailed  instruc- 
tions to  the  German  governess  to  act  as  chaperon  to 
Sylvia  and  Lord  Marleigh  in  her  absence,  and  herself 
making  all  necessary  arrangements  for  her  journey — in 
short,  so  calmly  self-possessed  did  she  appear,  in  look, 
in  voice,  and  manner,  that  Lord  Marleigh  and  Sylvia 
felt  no  uneasiness  in  quietly  acquiescing  in  her  un- 
alterable determination. 

Strong  as  Sylvia  is,  her  nerves  were  much  shaken 
by  the  shock  of  the  dreadful  news,  although  no  suspi- 
cion of  anything  more  horrible  than  what  was  actually 
in  the  telegram  had  crossed  her  mind — nor  had  it 
crossed  Lord  Marleigh's.  Clara,  who  would  have  kept 
the  contents  of  the  telegram  to  herself  if  she  had  been 
the  first  to  read  it,  and  would  have  gone  to  London  on 
some  excuse  other  than  the  real  reason,  perceived  this 
absence  of  suspicion  on  Lord  Marleigh's  part,  and  was 
glad.  It  may  seem  strange  that  at  such  a  moment, 
and  with  so  great  a  terror  on  her  mind.  Lady  Eastcourt 
could  notice  a  small  matter  of  this  sort,  and  be  able  to 
be  glad  about  it.  But  even  in  an  hour  like  this.  Lord 
]\Iarleigh's  state   of  mind  was  not  a  small  matter  to 
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Clara.  Besides,  her  powerful  faculties  were  cleared  to 
keenest  perception  of  every  thing  and  person  about  her, 
and  not  dulled  by  the  intensity  of  her  fear  and  anger. 

Her  mind  was  acutely,  painfully  awake,  and  it  saw 
with  a  vividness  that  was  awful.  In  sorrow  or  great 
fear  it  is  terrible  to  have  a  seeing  mind. 
.  Before  starting  from  Perth,  Clara  herself  telegraphed 
to  Maria  :  "  Are  they  both  alive  ?  "  The  expected 
answer  awaited  her  at  Edinburgh.  When  it  was 
handed  to  her,  she  took  it  without  apparent  emotion, 
for  so  intensely  sure  was  her  certainty  that  she  had 
no  hope.  She  knew  what  she  would  read  there,  and 
when  she  did  read  the  expected  words,  there  was  no 
surprise  or  novelty  in  them  to  shock  or  thrill.  "  Mrs 
Crofton  lives ;  the  child  is  dead."  She  noticed  this 
telegram  came  from  a  doctor,  whose  name  was  un- 
known to  her,   and  not  from  Maria. 

"  This  man,"  thought  Clara,  "  will  be  like  an  ever- 
present  jailer,  who  watches  the  murderer  awaiting 
trial." 

Eleanour  tried  for  the  murder  of  her  child  !  It  was 
this  Clara  saw  with  such  awful  vividness.  Her  whole 
mind  saw  it,  and  in  every  hideous  detail.  The  details 
were  hideous  to  Clara,  and  she  beheld  herself  covered 
publicly  with  reproach  and  degraded  with  loathsome 
shame  as  the  mother  of  a  murderess,  and  .  .  .  and 
drunkard  ;  for  the  true  ignoble  reason  of  her  daughter's 
horrid  crime  would  then  be  proclaimed  to  the  world — 
it  would  be  the  defence,  the  explanation  of  Eleanour's 
vile  madness. 
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Clara  saw  her  own  position  with  appalling  clearness 
— just  as  Lady  Hardchester  would  see  it — and  her 
pride  was  stung  to  frenzy  like  her  powerless  rage. 
She  felt  herself  defeated  in  worldly  ambition — check- 
mated in  social  success  —  disgTaced ;  and  ...  by 
whom  ?  By  the  daughter  she  had  determined  to  cast 
off  for  ever. 

But  your  children  are  like  your  sins  :  you  cannot 
cast  them  off  from  you  easily  with  a  light  heart  into 
dark  forgetfulness ;  for  they  will  surely  come  back  to 
you  disgraced  from  the  devil,  to  stand  in  judgment  on 
you  before  the  world.  Clara  felt  this  now.  And  sud- 
denly her  mind  was  illumined,  and  saw  it  would 
have  been  more  worldly  wise  to  have  anxiously  re- 
membered Eleanour,  and  Eleanour's  tiresome,  unprof- 
itable vice,  during  the  five  long  years  of  Charlie's 
absence  abroad,  than  to  have  troubled  so  much  about 
plots  and  plans  which  were  checkmated  now,  in  the 
very  hour  of  success,  by  this  oversight,  this  great  mis- 
take of  callous,  forgetful  carelessness.  Lady  Eastcourt 
saw  clearly  it  had  been  a  great  mistake,  and  a  stupid 
one  too — one  unworthy  of  the  talent,  the  penetration, 
and  the  worldly  foresight  she  prided  herself  upon. 

Clara  has  but  rarely  in  the  course  of  her  life  acknow- 
ledged even  to  herself  she  was  or  could  be  in  the  wrong. 
I  have  known  people  who  grew  to  be  quite  old,  and 
who  yet  apparently  had  never  in  their  long  life  sincere- 
ly believed  they  were  in  the  wrong :  they  had  only 
believed  in  the  prejudice  of  others.  But  though  they 
looked  clever,  they  were  not  so.      A  woman,  however 
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conceited,  with  a  mind  like  Clara's,  knows  when  she 
has  made  a  real  mistake.  It  is  only  the  half-clever 
who  cannot  be  in  the  wrong. 

But  it  galled  Lady  Eastcourt  beyond  endurance  to 
know  she  had  been  fatally  in  the  wrong.  This  know- 
ledge brought  no  remorse :  it  only  increased  that  dan- 
gerous intense  anger,  which  was  like  some  living  thing 
within  her  whose  throbbing  life  upstirred  still  more 
her  seeing  mind.  The  vivid  eyes  of  that  mind  again 
saw  horrors. 

And  yet  in  the  foreseen  public  tragedy  of  Eleanour's 
vile  vice  and  crime,  and  awful  trial  for  the  murder  of 
her  child,  it  was  the  insufferable  defeat  and  shame  all 
this  would  bring  upon  her  own  self  which  most  moved 
Clara.  There  was  deex3  passion  here  for  her, — passion 
intolerable  by  reason  of  its  impotence  fierce  with 
strong  desire.  And  the  desires  of  Clara's  silent  piti- 
less wrath  were  accustomed  to  quick  satisfaction. 

But  never  once  did  she  think  of  what  her  daughter 
might  suffer  when  the  madness  of  delirium  tremens 
should  have  passed  away  like  a  nightmare,  and  she 
should  have  come  back  to  her  senses  to  find  she  had 
long  been  a  drunkard,  and  was  now  the  murderess  of 
her  child  !  Of  the  horror  of  her  crime,  of  the  shame 
of  her  vile  vice  proclaimed  aloud,  of  the  abject  terror 
a  wretchedly  weak  woman  like  poor  Nellie  would  feel 
before  the  law  when  she  found  herself  a  criminal 
guilty  to  death,  of  her  unavailing  remorse, — of  all 
that  agony  of  soul  Clara  never  thought. 

The  vivid  eyes  which  saw  with  such  terrible  clear- 
YOL.   in.  N 
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ness  in  her  mind,  had  glanced  more  than  once  already 
on  an  appalling  possibility.  Clara  had  shuddered  at 
it ;  for  it  was  the  possibility  of  her  being  left  quite 
alone  with  Eleanour.  "  But  that  doctor,  who  will  be 
like  a  spy  in  the  house,  will  never  leave  me  alone 
with  her.  I  need  not  fear.  I  never  shall  be  alone 
with  Eleanour."  And  yet  as  she  said  these  very 
words  to  herself,  the  possibility,  like  an  entrancing 
horror  right  before  her,  would  enthral  the  vision  of 
her  daring  mind,  and  be  as  terribly  real  as  that  anger 
which  was  a  breathing,  living  thing  within  her.  Her 
fascinated  mind  would  suddenly  teem,  in  the  wonderful 
way  natural  to  it,  with  fertile  invention.  Clara  would 
see  herself — she  could  not  help  seeing  herself — alone 
with  Eleanour  ;  and  many  ways  of  quietly  letting  the 
dying  die  for  want  of  help,  if  the  wound  should  bleed 
again,  in  sleep  perhaps,  or  it  might  be  merely  by  the 
loose  binding  of  some  bandage,  would  vividly  be  seen 
by  her.  She  would  cease  to  shudder  then,  and  feel  as 
if  the  great,  the  passionately  craved  deliverance  could 
be  brought  about  without  guilt  of  crime. 
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The  thought  which  did  not  come  to  Lady  Eastcourt 
— the  vision  of  the  agony  of  soul  awaiting  Xellie,  with 
a  felon's  trial  and  death,  if  she  should  outlive  her 
madness  —  was  the  supreme  anguish  in  the  poor 
Admiral's  broken  heart.  All  other  sorrow,  like  all 
anger,  was  lost  in  the  immensity  of  his  grief  for  her 
and  for  her  terrible  ghastly  position. 

Yet  her  crime  as  a  crime,  apart  from  all  its  tragic 
consequences,  was  infinitely  more  awful  to  this  God- 
fearing man  than  to  Clara — ^just  as  the  sin  which  had 
led  to  the  crime  was  horrible  as  a  sin  to  him. 

Mr  Edwardes,  carried  away  by  a  love  of  the 
Admiral  that  was  like  the  love  of  a  son,  and  throuoh 
anxiety  to  spare  him  suffering  which  would  be  as 
the  death-agony  of  the  old  man,  had  implored  him  not 
to  go  immediately  to  Mrs  Crofton,  and  into  the  house 
where  the  child  he  had  loved  lay  dead. 

At  mention  of  the  murdered  child  the  poor  grand- 
father had  shuddered,  and  had  betrayed  a  moment's 
hesitation — yet  only  a  moment's  ;  for  his  answer  was 
— "  No,  Edwardes,  no  !  I  will  go.      She  was  my  poor 
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boy's  wife,  and  he  is  dead.  He  is  not  here  to  have 
pity  and  mercy  on  her  now." 

And  he  went.  A  short  hour  after  he  received  the 
awful  news,  he  had  the  strength  to  go,  for  all  faint- 
ness  and  weakness  seemed  to  have  passed  away.  The 
physical  power,  the  strong  courage,  the  revived  heart, 
which  are  so  often  divinely  given  to  men  and  women 
in  the  great  and  solemn  and  the  terrible  hours  of  life, 
w^ere  given  to  the  Admiral  then,  and  he  was  strong 
once  more, — so  strong  he  travelled  up  to  town  alone. 
It  happened  to  be  impossible  for  both  the  Admiral 
and  flag-lieutenant  to  leave  Hardsmouth  suddenly, 
without  permission  or  notice,  that  day.  Though  Sir 
Charles's  successor  had  been  appointed,  he  was  not 
to  take  up  the  command  till  the  end  of   the  week. 

Mr  Edwardes  was  very  loath  to  let  the  Admiral  go 
alone,  especially  as  he  could  not  persuade  him  to  take 
a  servant  with  him.  "  My  servants  are  strangers,"  the 
Admiral  said ;  "  I  have  not  known  them  six  weeks. 
I  could  not  take  a  stranger  to  Nellie's  house  at  a  time 
like  this.  But  I  shall  not  be  alone  there.  Lady  East- 
court  will  be  awaiting  me." 

When  Mr  Edwardes  heard  this,  he  was  almost  con- 
tent to  let  Sir  Charles  go  alone. 

But  the  Admiral  was  mistaken  ;  he  arrived  in  Pont 
Street  some  sixteen  or  seventeen  hours  before  Clara. 
When  he  came  to  the  door  of  the  house  and  rano-  no 
one  answered  the  bell.  He  rang  again  ;  and  again 
there  was  no  answer.  It  seemed  as  if  the  whole 
household  lay  dead. 
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There  are  feelings  which  will  take  strong  posses- 
sion of  us,  in  defiance  of  our  reason,  like  the  false 
hope  of  a  dying  man.  "  It  may  be,"  thought  the 
Admiral,  "that  ISTellie  is  dead  too."  And  the  unan- 
swered bell,  the  stillness  which  reigned  inside  those 
drawn -down  blinds,  like  the  stillness  of  the  grave, 
was  an  emotion  so  powerful  to  the  Admiral,  that  he 
had  to  steady  himself  against  the  pillared  porch,  for 
the  great  stillness  felt  to  him  like  hope. 

It  was  some  moments  before  he  had  courao-e  to 
ring  again.  But  the  bell  did  not  awaken  the  silence, 
and  so,  with  less  fear,  he  rang  a  fourth  time  and  a  fifth. 
And  then  the  door  was  opened  by  a  terror-stricken 
young  girl  of  fifteen — a  kitchen  scrub  he  had  never 
seen  before.  "  Mrs  Crofton  is  dead  ?  "  said  the  Admiral 
to  her  almost  fiercely,  breathing  hard. 

"  Mrs  Crofton  ?  No,  sir  !  not  Mrs  Crofton,  sir  !  " 
gasped  the  frightened  girl.  "  It's  poor  Master  Charlie 
that's  dead,  and  they  don't  know  for  certain  as  Mrs 
Crofton  will  die  at  all,  for  the  blood-vessel  she  cut  is 
all  o'  one  side  of  her  throat,  and  won't  kill  her,  if  it 
does  not  begin  bleeding  again,  and  that's  why  the 
inquest  is  waiting  to  be  held.  I  beg  pardon,  sir ! 
I'm  very  sorry,  sir,"  said  the  trembling  young  maid, 
with  increasing  fear,  mistaking  the  sickened  hope  and 
horror  in  the  Admiral's  face  for  anger.  "  I  beg  par- 
don, I  beg  pardon,  sir  !  I  would  have  opened  the  door 
at  the  first  ring,  but  I  thought  as  'ow  you  was  the 
undertaker's  man  come  to  put  poor  Master  Charlie 
in  his  little  coffin."     And  the  girl  burst  into  tears. 
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The  Admiral  stepped  back  in  horror.  "  Good  God  ! 
good  God !  "  he  groaned,  and  vividly  remembered  how 
he  had  last  crossed  that  tlireshold  led  by  the  hand  of 
the  child  whose  little  coffin  it  had  been  thought  he 
was  now  come  to  bring. 

"  If  you  are  Sir  Charles  Crofton,  as  Maria  says  was 
such  a  kind  grandfather  to  poor  Master  Charlie," 
sobbed  the  girl,  with  her  head  half  buried  in  her 
apron ;  "  if  you  are  Sir  Charles,  you'd  like  to  see  the 
dear  child  now,  for  Mrs  James,  th^  cook,  sir,  as  is  gone 
away — she  covered  up  his  wound  with  real  lace  off  a 
little  frock  he  wore  when  he  was  a  baby,  and  she  laid 
him  out  beautiful  in  the  small  boudoir  off  the  stairs 
behind  the  drawing-room,  for  she  said  as  'ow  she'd  do 
it  through  love  of  Master  Charlie  afore  she  went  away, 
but  after  that  she  wouldn't  stay  an  hour  longer  in  the 
house  nor  go  near  Mrs  Crofton,  because  she  said  to  see 
a  murderer  is  oftentimes  a  curse  !  But  you'd  like  to 
see  poor  Master  Charlie,  sir,"  she  sobbed  ;  "  you'd  like  to 
see  him,  and  best  now  before  they  put  him  in  his  coffin." 

"  Hush  ! "  said  the  Admiral ;  and  there  was  that  in 
his  voice  which  gave  the  girl  a  solemn  thrill  of  awe ; 
and  ceasinGj  to  sob,  she  raised  her  head. 

The  old  man's  hands  had  fallen,  and  his  head  had 
fallen  too,  and  his  eyes  were  bent  down,  and  he  stood 
before  her  with  a  countenance  white  as  the  murdered 
child's,  the  thought  of  whose  wound,  and  of  whose 
loved  young  face,  which  might  be  disturbed  with  the 
last  terror  still,  was  a  cold  agony  to  his  soul,  like  the 
cold  sweat  of  death. 
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And  yet  tlie  Admiral  had  often  seen  dead  men  who 
had  died  a  violent  death.  Never  had  he  been  a 
coward  before  death  till  now. 

For  some  moments  he  stood  speechless  and  still. 
Then  slowly  getting  back  the  power  to  move,  with 
bowed  down  head  he  walked  forward.  "  I  will  sjo 
to  Mrs  Crofton,"  he  said  ;  "  show  me  to  the  room 
where  she  lies." 

But  at  this  the  young  maid  fell  down  upon  her 
knees  in  the  hall,  and  trembling  with  great  terror, 
implored  Sir  Charles,  for  God's  sake,  not  to  ask  her 
to  go  up-stairs. 

"  I'd  die  if  I  caught  sight  of  her, — I'd  die,  sir  ! 
and  though  they  have  moved  her  down  from  the 
nursery,  where  she  killed  poor  Master  Charlie,  her 
own  room,  where  she  is,  lies  under  the  other,  and 
it  might  be  the  blood  has  soaked  down  from  above, 
and  I'd  see  it  on  the  ceiling.  I'm  not  wanted  up- 
stairs, I'm  not  wanted,  sir !  for  Maria  is  there,  and 
the  doctor  is  only  just  gone  out,  and  will  be  back 
again  soon.  So  don't  ask  me  to  go  up-stairs,  sir  ! 
don't  ask  me,  don't  ask  me,  for  God's  sake !  for 
I've  never  been  farther  nor  the  drawing-room  floor, 
and  only  once  there  w^th  Mrs  James  holding  me,  just 
to  see  poor  Master  Charlie  lying  dead  in  the  little 
room." 

With  that  instinctive  consideration  for  the  feelings 
of  others  which  made  for  him  friends  in  every  rank  of 
life,  even  in  this  moment  of  awful  grief  and  horrid 
tension   of   feeling,   the  Admiral    was   courteous   and 
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humane.  He  spoke  with  compassion  to  the  poor 
terrified  girl.      And  he  went  up   alone. 

The  maid  lingered  a  few  instants  in  the  hall,  and 
listened  to  hear  if  Sir  Charles  would  go  into  the  room 
where  the  dead  child  was.  She  heard  his  footsteps 
stop  outside  the  door.  It  was  a  full  minute  before 
she  heard  them  again,  going  on  heavily  and  very  slowly 
up-stairs.  But  no  door  had  opened, — the  Admiral 
had  not  entered  that  room. 

Although  Nellie  was  alive,  and  had  trembled  from 
time  to  time  as  if  with  great  fear,  and  had  muttered 
often,  she  had  not  said  a  single  word  which  showed 
she  knew  what  she  had  done.  She  had  lain  all 
the  lonfT  mornino-  hours — and  it  was  now  afternoon 

O  o 

— seemingly  in  great  weakness,  with  closed  eyes, 
not  moving  except  when  the  trembling  fit  came  on 
her,  and  twice  when  she  had  raised  her  hand,  and  with 
more  strength  than  the  doctor  or  Maria  had  imagined 
her  to  have,  had  felt  as  if  with  curious  touch  the  ban- 
dage which  was  tightly  bound  round  her  neck.  But 
she  had  asked  no  question. 

When  the  Admiral's  knock  was  lieard  at  her  door 
she  did  not  open  her  eyes  or  start  in  any  way,  or  even 
stir.  She  very  likely  thought  the  doctor  had  come 
back  again  and  knocked. 

But  at  Maria's  loud  exclamation  she  quickly  raised 
her  eyelids,  then  stared  with  wide-open  eyes  at  the 
tall  bent  figure  in  the  doorway,  and  at  the  wan  face 
where  pale  anguish,  as  if  it  had  been  coming  death, 
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was  written.  Clear  remembrance,  like  strong  madness, 
seemed  to  seize  upon  her  then,  and  she  raised  herself 
up  with  sudden  strength  and  cried  out,  "  Charlie  knew 
of  my  disgrace,  and  he  died  hating  me !  and  you 
know  now  I  have  killed  the  child,  and  you  too  hate 
me  so  that  you  have  come  to  take  me  to  jail,  where 
they  will  hang  me.  Keep  away  ! — away !  I  will 
die  now ! "  And  she  tore  the  bandage  from  her 
neck — then  fainted  in  her  blood. 
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CHAPTER    XXII. 

Ox  arriving  in  town,  Lady  Eastcoiirt  drove  to  a  hotel 
and  left  her  luooaae  there.  She  did  not  ^'o  to  her 
own  house  in  Grosvenor  Place,  because  she  feared  the 
gossip  of  the  servants  who  were  in  it.  She  dismissed 
her  cab  in  Sloane  Street.  An  overpowering  instinct 
made  her  desire  to  arrive  quite  alone  at  her  daughter's 
house. 

She  walked  down  Pont  Street  with  a  firm  step, 
though  in  reality  the  emotion  she  felt  thrilled  her  whole 
being  as  emotion  had  never  done  in  her  life  before. 
It  was  the  possibility  which  had  entranced  her  seeing 
mind,  the  opportunity  fraught  alike  with  terror  and 
with  daring,  maddening  hope,  to  which  she  might  be 
coming  very  near,  that  moved  her  inmost  soul.  Still 
her  nerve  was  admirable.  Her  cheek  was  not  more 
than  a  shade  paler  than  usual.  Her  strongly  marked 
chin  was  firmly  set,  and  her  resolute  mouth  was 
tightly  closed.  There  was  great  courage  in  her  look, 
and  great  life,  as  if  the  natural  keenness  of  every 
faculty  were  intensified. 

And   yet   there   was  fear,   like   strong   passion,  in 
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Clara's  soul :  fear  of  herself ;  fear  of  the  opportunity, 
which  might  be  so  nearly  in  her  grasp,  fear  of  its 
great  temjDtation  to  perilous  daring,  its  intensity  of 
danger;  but  again,  with  all  this  fear,  there  was  the 
deep,  the  overwhelming  desire  to  hold  the  awful 
opportunity  like  a  slave  in  her  power.  As  she 
walked  on,  she  thought  how  loud  would  be  the 
sound  of  the  bell  she  would  have  to  ring  in  a  short 
moment  now.  She  seemed  to  hear  that  bell  rousing 
the  whole  house.  "  The  strange  doctor  will  hear  it," 
she  thought.  "  That  spy,  who  will  never  leave  me 
alone  with   Eleanour,   will  hear   the   bell." 

But  when  she  came  to  her  daughter's  house  she 
found  the  hall-door  open.  She  stopped,  and  she  stood 
still  in  sudden  terror.  It  was  as  if  the  certainty  of 
the  terrible  opportunity  faced  her.  For  an  instant 
the  thought  came  to  her  to  turn  and  fly. 

But  she  mastered  her  first  impulse.  Yet  she  could 
not  immediately  walk  on  again,  so  powerful  was  her 
emotion.  She  had  come  to  a  jail,  and  she  found  the 
locks  and  bars  undone  !  There  is  no  emotion  stronger 
than  that  of  finding  the  first  difficulty  in  an  enterprise 
your  maddest  daring  has  conceived,  suddenly  gone, 
absolutely  of  no  existence  before  you,  because  this  will 
feel  to  you,  even  if  the  impediment  had  been  a  small 
one,  like  the  presentiment  of  your  certain  success. 
It  was  this  sure  presentiment  meeting  her  on  the 
threshold  of  her  daughter's  house  which  took  Clara 
aback  and  made  her  stand  still. 

And  yet  the  circumstance  which  so  strongly  moved 
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Lacly  Eastcourt,  and  would  have  moved  you  or  me  had 
we  a  mind  filled  with  the  same  thought  as  Clara's,  was 
quite  a  trivial  one — the  door  was  merely  open  because 
the  young  kitchen-maid,  miserable  in  her  terror  with- 
out active  work  to  do,  was  mopping  the  hall  and  had 
been  mopping  the  doorsteps. 

At  sight  of  the  girl,  Clara  recovered  possession  of 
herself.  She  walked  into  the  house;  then  had  the 
rapid  presence  of  mind  to  turn  and  close  the  door 
behind  her  gently, — so  gently  it  made  no  noise. 

"  I  am  Lady  Eastcourt,"  said  Clara  to  the  girl,  speak- 
ing in  a  low  but  steady  voice.  "  I  am  Mrs  Crofton's 
mother." 

"  And  they'd  a'most  given  you  up,  my  lady,"  replied 
the  girl,  also  speaking  low ;  "  that  is,  the  doctor  had 
given  you  up,  my  lady,  and  he  said  as  'ow  you'd  not 
come  till  evening,  as  you  wasn't  here  an  hour  ago." 

"  He  does  not  expect  me  now,"  thought  Clara,  and 
again  the  presentiment  was  an  intense  emotion  to  her. 
But  her  manner  was  apparently  unmoved,  and  in  that 
quiet  low  voice  of  hers  she  calmly  cross-questioned 
the  young  maid,  gathering  from  her  exactly  the  in- 
formation about  her  daughter's  state,  and  about  the 
whole  household,  which  she  wanted. 

Lady  Eastcourt  discovered  that  Maria  had  broken 
down  completely,  and  had  got  hysterics  during  the 
past  night,  and  that  she  was  now  sleeping  below  in 
the  departed  cook's  room,  under  the  influence  of  a 
draught  given  her  by  the  doctor.  Clara  found  there 
was  no  strange  nurse  as  yet  in  the  house, — "  because," 
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the  young  kitchen-maid  explained,  "  Maria  said  Sir 
Charles  had  prevented  the  doctor  from  getting  a  nurse 
till  your  ladyship  arrived.  Maria  said  Sir  Charles 
said  you'd  be  sure  and  bring  your  own  maid  with  you, 
my  lady,  and  that  Maria  and  your  ladyship's  maid, 
and  your  ladyship,  would  attend  on  Mrs  Crofton,  and 
so  there  would  be  no  need  to  be  C'ettinsj  a  strano-e 
woman  into  the  house.  Maria  said  as  'ow  Sir  Charles 
couldn't  bear  the  idea  of  a  strange  woman  being  about 
Mrs  Crofton." 

"  Then,"  said  Clara,  very  quietly,  "  there  is  no  one 
with  Mrs  Crofton  now  but  the  doctor  and  the 
Admiral  ? " 

"  Xot  Sir  Charles,  my  lady — not  Sir  Charles,"  whis- 
pered the  girl.  "  Mrs  Crofton  near  killed  herself  at 
sight  of  him,  and  the  doctor  won't  let  him  stay  in  the 
room  with  her,  so  he  sits  by  himself  in  the  drawing- 
room  alone.  It's  there  your  ladyship  will  find  him, 
and  your  ladyship  will  find  the  doctor  in  Mrs  Crofton's 
room  above." 

"  That  man  will  be  with  Eleanour,"  thought  Clara. 
She  hesitated.  The  momentary  hesitation  passed  :  she 
walked  firmly  on. 

When  she  had  gone  up  the  first  step  of  the  stairs 
she  turned  round,  and  asked,  with  more  emotion  than 
she  had  yet  shown,  "  Where  have  they  laid  the  dead 
child  ?  "  But  before  she  got  an  answer,  she  added — 
and  there  was  a  sound  almost  like  pity  in  her  voice — 
"  Not  in  the  room  where  the  Admiral  is  ? " 

The  girl  told  her  where  poor  Master  Charlie  lay ; 
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but  having  been  frightened  by  the  effect  of  her  former 
words  on  Sir  Charles,  did  not  press  or  even  ask  Lady 
Eastconrt  to  go  in  and  see  the  dead  boy.  She  only 
said,  with  fast-gathering  tears,  "  They  have  put  him  in 
his  little  coffin  now." 

"  I  will  go  in  and  see  the  child,"  said  Clara.  "  I 
will  go  in  there  now." 

At  this,  dire  panic  seemed  to  seize  the  nervous 
young  maid ;  it  was  the  terror  of  being  asked  to  go 
too.  She  had  a  horror  of  seeing  the  child  in  his  coffin. 
She  snatched  up  her  pail  and  mop,  and  in  a  moment 
she  had  fled  down-stairs. 

Clara  watched  her  run  away ;  then  she  walked  on 
up-stairs.  . 

Had  Lady  Eastcourt  meant  to  go  first  into  the  room 
where  the  murdered  boy  was  ?  Had  she  meant  to  do 
this  really,  or  not  ?  She  stopped  outside  the  door 
where  the  dead  child's  poor  grandfather  had  stopped 
before. 

But  as  she  stood  there,  it  may  have  been  with  hesi- 
tation in  her  mind,  she  heard  her  own  name  spoken  by 
a  voice  which  was  strange  to  her  ear.  "  That  man  has 
come  down  from  Eleanour's  room,"  she  thought.  She 
listened.  The  Admiral's  well-known  voice  answered 
that  other  one.     Both  voices  came  from  the  drawino"- 

o 

room  close  by.  The  door  of  the  drawing-room  was 
not  quite  shut. 

Again  Lady  Eastcourt's  name  was  mentioned.  The 
doctor  (it  only  could  be  he)  was  urging  Sir  Charles  to 
let  him  get  a  nurse  for  Mrs  Crofton.     "  Lady  Eastcourt 
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must  have  broken  her  journey  at  Edinburgh,  and  will 
not  be  here  until  evening,  and  that  unfortunate  maid's 
nerves  are  entirely  shattered." 

"  Let  me  go  to  Nellie  and  watch  over  her  with  you 
till  Lady  Eastcourt  comes,"  pleaded  the  Admiral. 
"  Nellie  is  unconscious  still ;  she  will  not  know  me. 
Why  should  a  stranger  be  brought  in  to  hear  her  last 
words,  if  she  should  speak  again,  and  to  see  her  die  ? " 

There  was  silence.  Clara  stepped  backward,  and 
stretched  out  her  hand  as  if  to  open  the  door  of  the 
chamber  of  death.  But  no  one  came  out  upon  the 
landing'. 

And  the  silence  in  the  drawing-room  was  broken 
again.  Clara  heard  these  words  spoken  :  "  Sir  Charles, 
I  told  you  yesterday,  when  Mrs  Crofton  tore  the  ban- 
dage from  her  wound,  that  she  would  die.  I  thought 
so  then  ;  but  I  find  now  the  bleeding  was  stanched 
in  time.  The  wound  will  not  be  fatal  unless  the 
bandagje  is  loosened  and  it  bleeds  ag;ain.  When  she 
awakes,  as  she  will  some  few  hours  hence,  from  this 
deep  sleep,  she  .  .   .  she  will  live." 

There  w^as  a  groan  and  a  heavy  thud  upon  the  floor, 
and  the  strange  voice  said,  "  Good  Lord  !  he  has  fainted 
like  a  child  !  " 

Clara  heard  a  window  quickly  thrown  open  in  the 
drawing-room.  The  opening  of  the  window  shut  the 
door. 

She  waited  a  moment,  standing  very  still.  "  Un- 
less the  bandage  is  loosened,"  she  repeated  to  herself. 
The  possibility  she  had  foreseen  was  an  actual  reality 
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within  her  grasp.  "  That  man  cannot  leave  the 
Admiral  now,"  she  rapidly  thought.  "  He  must 
stay  with  him  some   time." 

And  with  a  strong  step  she  went  quickly  up  the 
carpeted  stairs. 

Four  minutes  afterwards  she  came  down  again. 
The  drawing-room  door  was  still  fast  shut,  and  there 
was  a  noise  inside  as  of  chairs  being  moved.  Lady 
Eastcourt  passed  by,  and  went  on  into  the  room  where 
the  dead  child  lay. 

Clara  will  never  know  how  lomj:  was  the  time  she 
spent  in  there.  She  gazed  at  the  pale  boy  in  his  coffin 
without  tremor,  without  sorrow,  seemingly  without 
knowing  that  he  was  dead.  She  was  past  all  feeling 
but  one.      One  terror  was  upon  her — only  one. 

Clara  at  last  heard  a  noise.  She  heard  footsteps 
she  knew  were  not  the  Admiral's  coming  down  the 
stairs  from  her  daughter's  room.  They  passed  the 
drawing  -  room.  She  took  a  sudden  resolve.  She 
opened  the  door.      She  met  the  doctor  face  to  face. 

Short  of  stature,  but  with  an  air  of  height,  and 
with  strong  courage  in  her  eyes  and  in  her  firmly 
closed  mouth  and  on  her  countenance,  which  was  as 
marble  sternly  set,  and  with  her  head  thrown  back. 
Lady  Eastcourt,  like  pale  defiant  Death  unmoved  by 
its  own  secret  terror,  stood  in  the  doorway  of  the 
room  where  the  murdered  boy  lay  in  his  coffin. 

The  doctor  started  back. 
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"  I  have  seen  the  dead  child,"  said  Lady  Eastcoiirt, 
coldly,  ^'  but  where  is  my  daughter  ?  I  know  she  still 
lives,  and  I  must  see  her," 

"  God  forbid  !  "  cried  the  doctor.  "  The  sight  is 
horrible.  Mrs  Crofton  lies  dead  in  her  blood.  She 
must  have  half  awakened  to  some  remembrance  in  her 
sleep,  and  she  has  loosened  the  bandage  round  her 
neck.  She  has  had  the  strength  to  do  it  once  again 
as  she  did  yesterday,  and  she  is  dead,  quite  dead." 

"  Dead  !  "  repeated  Clara's  bloodless  lips. 

"  You  must  not  see  her,  Lady  Eastcourt ;  it  can  do 
no  good,"  said  the  doctor.  "  It  is  enough,  too  much, 
for  you  to  have  seen  the  murdered  child." 

Clara  recovered  herself.  "  I  have  the  courage  to  go 
and  see  her,"  she  said.  And  she  firmly  led  the  way 
up-stairs. 

But  when  she  came  to  the  threshold  of  her  daugh- 
ter's room,  although  she  had  never  swooned  in  her  life, 
Lady  Eastcourt's  strong  heart  ceased  to  beat,  and  she 
swooned  there. 


VOL.  in. 
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CHAPTER    XXIII. 

The  inquest  was  held  that  afternoon,  in  the  same 
house  where  the  mother  and  child  had  died. 

Clara  had  recovered  her  consciousness,  but  not  her 
nerve.  She  left  the  house  before  the  coroner  and 
jury  arrived.  She  was  not  wanted  at  the  inquest. 
What  evidence  had  she  to  give  ?  She  had  been  no 
witness  of  the  child's  murder,  and  it  was  known  she 
had  not  seen  her  daughter  alive,  nor  had  she  looked 
upon  her  dead.  She  had  not  been  able  to  bring  her- 
self to  look  at  her  lying  dead. 

But  before  Lady  Eastcourt  went  away,  she  saw  the 
Admiral.  It  was  her  own  wish  to  see  him.  Yet, 
when  she  came  into  his  presence,  she — even  she  whose 
heart  is  hard — would  fain  have  been  spared  the  sight 
of  the  broken-down,  the  altered,  the  strangely  aged 
man,  grown  suddenly,  since  she  had  seen  him  last, 
quite  old  with  grief. 

As  the  awful  rigidity  of  death  fixes  the  tearless 
eyes,  and  draws  into  solemn  stillness  the  smiling, 
speaking  lips,  so  had  the  sorrow  which  was  fast  kill- 
ing   the   Admiral    changed    into    set   immobility    his 
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features  and  his  eyes,  never  stern  till  then.  Deadly 
grief  seemed  to  have  frozen  all  feeling  like  all  warmth 
in  him,  as  if  by  the  same  icy  coldness  that  had 
blanched  into  a  corpse-like  pallor  the  once  bright 
colour  of  his  cheek. 

Nellie  was  dead.  But  the  great  relief  of  her  death, 
the  sudden  cessation  of  the  violent  tension  of  heart 
and  brain,  had  chilled  and  weakened,  not  strengthened, 
the  waning  life  of  the  Admiral. 

He  rose  up  slowly  and  feebly  to  meet  Lady  East- 
court  when  she  entered  the  room  where  he  sat  alone 
with  his  grief.  But  though  he  seemed  feeble,  and 
his  tall  figure,  once  so  jauntily  erect,  was  bent  down, 
there  was  no  trembling  weakness,  no  emotion  what- 
ever, in  the  solemn,  the  stern  stillness  of  his  silence 
and  deathly  look. 

No  sorrow  in  another  ever  had  moved  Clara  like 
this  tearless,  icy  one.  And  it  was  strangely  unnatural 
in  a  warm-hearted  genial  man  like  the  Admiral. 

The  thought  had  come  to  Clara — "  He  knows  I  got 
his  letter.  He  thinks  I  might  have  saved  my  daugh- 
ter from  her  crime,  and  the  child  from  his  horrid 
death."  And  yet  she  stood  in  silence.  She  made  no 
excuse ;  she  told  no  lie. 

She  took  the  Admiral's  bloodless  hand  in  hers.  It 
chilled  her  own. 

The  heart-broken,  deathlike  look  of  the  man  who 
had  borne  grief  unspeakable,  and,  above  all,  infamous 
shame  for  her  daughter,  was  a  pain — this  is  true — 
it  was  a  pain  to   Clara.       She  had  borne  no   public 
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shame  as  yet  for  lier  own  child ;  but  there  was  that 
within  her  still  which  could  be  moved  by  any  sort 
of  courage,  as  by  a  kind  of  daring  in  another. 

Her  own  nerve  had  been  shaken  for  ever  that  day ; 
there  had  been  terror  in  her  soul,  and  the  cold  blood 
in  her  veins  had  been  moved  to  a  warmer  life ;  the 
act  she  had  been  driven  to  commit  had,  in  the  very 
intensity  of  its  awful  emotion,  made  her  more  human 
than  it  was  her  wont  to  be.  So,  cold  as  is  her  heart, 
it  smote  her  then. 

Still  holding  the  frigid  hand  that  chilled  her  own, 
she  gazed  with  real  human  sorrow  at  the  poor  Ad- 
miral ;  and  suddenly  she  said,  "  Is  there  anything  I 
can  do  to  help  or  comfort  you  ? " 

But  he  was  unmoved,  and  except  a  sad  slow  shake 
of  his  bowed  head,  which  seemed  to  say,  "  There  is 
nothing  now,"  gave  no  sign  of  hearing  or  of  life. 

After  a  full  minute  of  deep  silence,  Clara  spoke 
again.  "  I  am  grieved  for  your  son's  death.  I 
would,    with    all    my    soul,    he   had   been   spared   to 

you." 

Then  the  Admiral  seemed  to  understand  and  feel. 
He  withdrew  his  hand,  and  turned  slowly  away  from 
Lady  Eastcourt,  and  she  heard  him  say,  "He  lived 
too  long.  He  knew  of  her  public  disgrace.  She 
said  that  he  knew  of  it." 

And  the  old  man  sank  down  into  his  chair,  as  if 
again  he  wished  to  be  left  alone  with  his  grief. 

Clara  took  one  long  last  look  at  him,  like  a  last 
farewell;  and  once  more  she  felt  sore  pain. 
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For  life  she  will  remember  and  see  the  Admiral  as 
she  saw  him  then.  She  would  now  fain  not  have 
seen  him  that  last  time,  for  this  remembrance  will  not 
die.  She  cannot  kill  it ;  and  it  moves  her  almost  as 
if  it  were  remorse.  She  hates  to  be  moved  thus 
strongly  against  her  will. 

But  there  is  another  far  more  horrible  remem- 
brance, whose  awful  vividness  has  destroyed  Lady 
Eastcourt's  wonderful  nerve ;  and  she  hates  this  un- 
dying memory  with  a  passion  of  powerless  hatred 
— the  vision  of  her  daughter's  death  lives  before  her 
seeing  mind. 

However  great  was  the  terrible  worldly  selfishness 
which  made  her  callous  for  years  to  her  daughter's 
tragic  vice,  and  to  the  misery  it  must  surely  bring  on 
others,  Clara's  punishment  is  as  great  as,  if  not  greater 
than,  the  cold  cruelty  of  her  selfishness.  That  she 
who  was  so  serenely  far  above  all  common  hot-headed 
temptation,  so  calmly  possessed  of  her  own  supreme 
cleverness,  that  such  a  one  as  she  should  ever  have 
been  driven  to  do  that  which  she  had  done,  a  sudden 
act  made  necessary  solely  through  her  own  fault,  care- 
less neglect,  is  in  itself  alone,  even  without  the  horror 
of  the  ever-present  vision,  suffering  and  humiliation 
unutterable  to  this  proud  woman,  intensely  conscious 
of  her  own  far-sighted  wisdom  and  brilliantly  success- 
ful genius. 

Then  what.  What  at  the  time  had  only  seemed  a 
dangerously  daring  deliverance  from  intolerable  defeat 
and  loud-voiced  public  shame,  has  felt   to  her,  ever 
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since  lier  own  hand  gently  —  quite,  quite  gently  — 
loosened  that  bandage  around  her  deeply  sleeping 
daughter's  neck,  like  murder.  Clara  tells  herself  the 
great  deliverance  was  not  murder,  but  gentle  mercy. 
Yet  she  who  has  so  often  lied  with  magnificent  suc- 
cess to  others,  lies  now  in  vain  to  her  own  soul. 
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CHAPTER   XXIV. 

The  coroner's  verdict  was  one  of  murder  and  suicide 
during  temporary  insanity,  and  it  was  accompanied  by 
an  expression  of  the  jury's  strong  condemnation  of  the 
practice  of  calling  out  sensational  war  news  and  the 
lists  of  the  killed  and  wounded  in  the  streets.  The 
real  cause  of  Mrs  Crofton's  madness  was  not  made 
public.  Lady  Harchester  did  not  know  the  truth 
until  after  Lord  Marleigh  had  married  Sylvia. 

The  double  funeral  took  place  at  the  Brompton 
Cemetery  very  early  the  following  morning.  The 
Admiral  had  said  to  the  doctor,  "  Let  it  be  then :  my 
strength  may  fail  me  before  the  day  is  far  gone." 

Mr  Edwardes  was  still  detained  by  pressing  busi- 
ness at  Hardsmouth.  Sir  Charles  refused  to  let  him 
be  telegraphed  for.  "  Edwardes  will  come  to  me  the 
first  moment  he  can." 

One  hearse,  in  which  the  two  coffins  were  placed, 
one  mourning-coach,  one  mourner,  went  on  that  grey 
dull  autumn  morning  to  the  cemetery,  where  the  grave 
had  been  dug  overnight. 

It  was   not  want  of   feeling  kept  Lady   Eastcourt 
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away  from  the  funeral.  For  the  first  time  in  her 
life  she  felt  too  much.  This  is  a  fact, — she  felt  too 
much !  She  also  dreaded  to  lose  her  shaken  nerve, 
and  it  might  be  to  swoon  again  at  her  daughter's  grave, 
and  there  to  speak  aloud  in  half  consciousness  words 
which  would  betray  a  secret  known  to  none. 

In  this  great  city,  so  crowded  with  people,  the 
chaplain  of  the  cemetery  had  yet  often  buried  the 
solitary  dead.  But  these  lone  friendless  ones,  for- 
saken in  death  as  they  had  been  in  life,  were  ever 
laid  in  a  pauper's  grave. 

The  clergyman  who  read  the  burial-service  now, 
wondered  much  at  this  funeral  of  the  mother  and 
child,  to  which  only  one  mourner  had  come.  For  the 
solitary  mourner  had  a  noble  air.  He  was  no  common 
man. 

A  little  more  strength  than  he  had  had  the  day 
before  was  given  to  the  Admiral.  Tearless  and  un- 
moved, he  heard  the  service  for  the  dead  read  in 
the  chapel,  and  he  walked  without  help  to  the  grave. 

The  appalling  wilderness  around  of  crowded  dead 
was  deserted  at  this  early  hour,  except  by  one  wretched 
woman  from  the  cheerless  street,  who  had  followed, 
with  a  child  in  her  arms,  the  funeral  through  the  open 
gate.  She  stood  a  little  distance  off,  spellbound,  as  it 
were,  by  envy  of  the  open  grave,  where  misery  may 
at  last  lie  still. 

Except  for  this  poor  ragged  woman  and  her  babe, 
and  the  gravediggers  and  undertaker's  men,  there  was 
solemn  solitude  in  the  awful  cemetery. 
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The  Admiral  stood  bareheaded  at  the  grave.  And 
they  lowered  down  poor  Nellie. 

They  took  up  the  child's  coffin  to  bury  it  in  the 
same  grave.  The  old  man  knelt  down  then.  He 
bowed  his  white  head  and  covered  his  face  with  his 
hands  when  they  lowered  the  little  coffin. 

The  service  had  been  finished  many  minutes ;  but 
the  one  mourner  still  knelt  at  the  grave. 

At  length  the  chaplain  went  up  to  him  and  said, 
"  All  is  quite  over  now."  Sir  Charles  Crofton  slowly 
rose,  but  in  rising  fell. 

The  clergyman  raised  him  once  more,  and  soon  he 
recovered  a  little  strength.  Leaning  heavily  on  this 
stranger's  arm,  and  with  a  feeble,  drasfginoj  gait,  the 
Admiral  at  last  turned  from  the  grave,  and  went 
slowly,  very  slowly,  away. 

There  were  two  gravediggers,  and  they  stayed 
their  spades  and  watched  him  go.  One  of  them  said, 
"  The  old  man  has  not  long  to  live."  Then  they  both 
bent  down,  and  went  on  with  the  work  of  filling 
in  the  grave. 
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